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PREFACE 


Soiiiid opinions, accurate judgment, and eompleto iufomatiou 
on every topic dealt v?ith, so distinguish Charles llarvin’s vritiogs 
from those of the liost of his contemporaries that it is only doing a 
public service to reaenc from thoir ephemeral resting place in the 
columns of a daily newspaper the letters which constitute the pre- 
sent volume. It is true that at the time of publication in the 
Morning Posl Marvin’s weekly contributions were eagerly looked 
for and widely read. Eut not many among the million have the 
lime or irmlinatiou to gathm’ and collate for personal use maieriala 
published at intervals and in disconnected form. Those thcreforo 
who read the letters when ihey originally apjicared will wolconw 
their re-issue, whilst the work will bo ol' great value to succeeding 
genoi‘ation.s of statesmen, political students and writers, who can 
readily learn Marvin’s viow'.s on the impoviant and divor.se subjects 
touched upon— some at considerable length — emhodying ns they do 
the reilootions de die in diem of one who wars acknowledged, by 
those cjunlilicd to judge, to be the greatest authority of his time on 
Central Asian and Russian affairs. 

For convenienc.G, the hook is divided into five parts, and, 
so far as is possil)lo without interfering with the context or 
needlessly mutilating eacli separate communication, the ehissi- 
Ceatioji is strictly followed. The actual chronological sequence of 
the loilers is thus unavoidably discarded, but it is carefully adhered 
to in ilio cUvi.sioual arrangement, and whenever a portion of 
an avticlo is transferred to a section other than that; iii which 
the major part appears the date is prefixed. Owing to the versatility 
of Marvin's pen and to the muuerous questions with which he 



WHS fio eompeleut to deal, it was found impossible to do mors 
than classily his letters in a broad and generic manner. The book 
has been carefully indexed, affording ready reference to all passages 
relating to particular persons, places or events. The biograjjbioai 
sketch, insufficient tliough it may well bo doomed, supplies at least the 
salient details of Marvin’s remarkable and all too short career. i\n. 
attempt is also made in the concluding article, reproduced by kind 
permission of the publishers of the Cakutta Review, to diagnose 
Lis place among contemporary writer.? on Central Asia and Ifussia, 
and to allot to him some at least of the honour so grudgingly 
.be.stow6d during his life-time for tho great and lasting services he 
rendered to England and to Englishmen, 

The Editor. 


Alhhahadf September, 1891. 
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CHARLES MAR VIK 


BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS 

was born at Plumst(3acl, Juuo lOtb, 
1 , /Ls lather was a marine eugiiieer oinployed in 

_ Woolwich Dockyard. Xu 1869, when the dockyard was on 
the point of being closed, Mr. Scott Russell, the eminent engineer, 
made enqiunos at the Admiralty for soma one to go out to Russia 
to become assistant to his son, then manager of Baird’s Bngmeoi-inr>- 
Works at &t. Petersburg. Mr. Marvin was reconiuiended and 
went out alone. The following year he was ioined by his family, 
and m this manner Charles Marvin, then sixteen, first made his 
acquaintance with Russia. 

Baiial’s Works occupy the greater portion of an island at the 
month ot the river Neva. An English colony, of foremen, etc., 
engaged at the ostabhshmont, occupied the ‘ pleasantest part of 
the island, Several thoii-saud workmen wore employed in 
manufacturing marine engines for men-of-war, gun carriages for 
the forts at Oroustadt and elsewhere, and brass cartridges for the 
army. At Baird s, were turned out the engines of the famous ironclad 
ieterthi! Great, and the circular ironclads or Popoffkas, twenty or 
thirty torpedo boats employed on the Danube, and a variety of river 
craft for the Neva and Volga, The Grand Buko Coitantine, 
Adiniral Popofl and naval ofiic^rs of various grades were contiriaallv 
at the works and Charks Marvin’s father was constantly at th'e 
Admiralty During tho fifteen years’ stay of Mr. Marvin ?,iV/at 
Baird 3-of winch for a^ penod ho was manager— Chiirles Marvin 
had ovory oppoidunity of gaming an insiglit in to tho Rii-ssian navy. 
WJiatovor objections the Russians might have now, they did nli 
mind then, ahoy of sixteen roaming about the forts of Cronstadt 
wliiletho^mrkmonirom Baird’s were fitting up the gun carriages, 
and the olheors wore pkasod to show one so inquisitivl^ all that was 
mteresiiug m tho Russian dofoncos, as well on shore as afloat. 

The first sk months were spent in “picking up tho language” 
and roaming about bt. Petersburg, until Charles Marvin “mt to 
mow every nook and corner of it so well that old residents did not 
hesitate to use him as gmdo.. It was during this period that he 
acquired a love of Bt. 1 etorsburg that never deserted him. “1 kok 
iipon it as a second homo,” he says., “It is alw.ays a pleasure to pay 
It a VI, sit, and mm again with my many Ru.s,sian friends.” 
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Ill Husfiiil it is the custom, whei-e there is only one boy in the 
family, to iulopt nnother as companion, and not inlVefpifintly one of 
foreign eicli action 33 chosen. Harly in the spiing succooding (.'liailo'^ 
Marvin’s arrival in Russia, a proposal was made that ho slioiiKl 
become for a few years, the companion of the son of a coloiie! of 
tlic Imperial Cuirassier Guards, who was also the head of Ihe 
bodyguard of tho Empress. A Russian professor, togother with 
other teachers, was to give instruction to both, and” in return 
Marvin was to talk English to his companion, besides having his 
education extended, ho was to be well supplied with pocket money 
to share the pleasures of the family. The proposal was ucceptoil, 
and immediately afterwards ho set out with the family for Tamboff, 
where the eolonel had exteusive estates and a large stud of horses — 
the colonel furnishing remounts for the regiment to which he be- 
longed. For several years Marvin led what he calls the "life 
of a lap-dog.” " Whether living at St, Petersburg, or on the 
Tamboff estsites, or travelling about the country, nothing was 
allowed to interfere with our enjoyment, and everything was 
done to mtiko me forget that I was not a born Russian nor an 
actual member of the famil3\” Colonel Volykoff was tho lucky 
possessor of a cook who would have made any Loudon club famous. 
While a serf, he had been sent successively to Franco, Germany, 
Austria and Italy, to become a thorough European miister of the 
oulinary art, and could turn out 365 different dinners every year, 
in a manner that was the envy of other Russian aristocratic house- 
holds, “Vfisilli is an old man now, but whenever I go to Russia 
he is never happy until I have partaken, to an outrageous extent, of 
the hospitality of his kind master.” Tho Yolykoffs belonged to an 
old noble family that has furnished many a famous name to 
Russian military annals, and the principal friends of tho colonel 
were naturally military men. In this manner, for a considerable 
period, Marvin was thrown as inuoh among military men as ho was 
among naval men at Baird’s. liTo other writer has thus had such op- 
portunities of becoming acquainted with the character and sentiments 
of tho Russian administration. Schuyler went to Russia asconsxil, 
and saw only the outside of Russian official life. Even Sii' Donald 
Wallacfl lived only for a short time among some Russians as a 
foreign friend. In tho case of Marvin he was for years the 
adopted child, so to say, of a Russian family, living their family life, 
shaving their joys and sorrows, and enjoying every opportunity of 
acquiring tho .sentiments of the Russian army in regard to England 
and India. The kindness he experienced during this period inado 
an impression that time failed to efface. Whenever he eonaifleved 
Russia right, he always declared her innocence, and advocated its 
recognition b}' England, and over and over again in bis works ho 
said that if he wore not an Englishman he would gladly be a Rttssian, 
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so much did lie admire the- people aud believe in the great destiuy 
awaiting their empire. He shared to the' fullest their hatred of the 
Gormans, and was an enemy to all projects for aggrandising Ger- 
many at the expense of Russia. Living the life of a lap-dog was 
pleasant, but did not open up tho career Charles Marviu was bent 
on — journalisn-t and literature. In 1874 he sent an occasional 
letter or two to tho Echo, but dropped the connection for a fort- 
nightly Icttci- to the Globe. The following year, linding the snow- 
glare accompanying Russian winters seriously alFeetiug his eyes he 
decided upon returning to England, Before doing so; he took 
one more journey across Russia to the Ural mountains, and spent 
the summer in the Southern Ural districte, Orenburg and the 
Kirghiz steppes. 

Marviu arrived in London in October 1875, with tho aim of 
devoting himsol'f entirely to journalism and literature. Tho moment 
.selected was not a very favourable one. Tho Russians were doing 
nobly in Central Asia, and their policy in Europe attracted little in- 
terest, The newspapers, therefore, did not care for contributions 
about Russia, and at the end of six months he found himself with 
a box full of rejected articles, a diminishing purse, and no headway 
wlmtever made in Journalism. Like most journalists he was 
•rtuconsciou,sly serving that appi’eutioeship essential to succes,? in 
newspaper matters. Much writing is needed to make a man master 
of his pen. 

“ Literature is a very good walking stick, but a very bad 
crutch,” Having no private fortune, it was essential to replenish 
his almost exhausted purse somehow, At this juncture some one 
suggested to him to do temporary work as a Government copyist 
at 10 pence an hour, Tho work, he was assured, was light ; some 
copyists made £2 or £3 a week, and while unlike other non-literary 
pursuits, it would not exhaust him and leave him unfit for journalism 
at night ; it would enable him to got an insight into the inner life 
of the public departments— knowledge that might afterwards prove 
useful to him. So Marvin attended the next examination, passed 
it, and was at once appointed to the Custom House, where ho spent 
six months preparing the annual rovenuo statistics for Parliament. 
From hoi'e ho was removed to tho Post Office, serving in several of 
the departments there ; then to jSomersot House, where he acted as 
remstrar of unlicen,sed dog prosecutions. This was his easiest place 
-—•his attendance not being required until half-past 10, and per- 
mission being given him to leave at 3 in the afternoon on most 
days ; thereby giving him plenty of time for a work on which 
he was engaged — 'f/ie Empire of the English. After a few moufclis, 
however, a reorganization swept the cop 3 dst,s out of Sofflerest 
House, and he wa,s sent back to" the Custom House, By this 
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time tlieroToltin Bulgiu'ia had eoninionced, and pulilic ijilecosi; 
in Eiissia eauHod a demand for Rus-sian ooiiiriLutioiin. Hooji 
Marvin was so Imsy llial he resigned his position at ilie (in«l‘im 
House, and while, for prudential reasons, ho did not have his iwoie 
removed from tho register of tho Civil Sorvieo Commission, lie 
rotpiosted Ihe authorities to pass liini over in favour of otlior 
copyists for tho presont, A few months later, however, a sp('('ial 
offer was maxlo to him of an appointment ns copyist at tho ji'cireign 
Gflioo, Only one copyist was appointed at that dopartment ; iio 
was inforined tho hours were from 12 to 6, which left his mornings 
free, and the work was so light that somotimos iho copyist had noth- 
ing to do for weeks together, llocoguismg that the appointment would 
give him a unique opportunity of studying tho method of couducling 
foreign affairs — a knowledge possessed by no writer in tho Pressy 
Marvin at once aoceptod the offer and took up his duties in the 
Treaty Department. Here his work oousistod in copying treatio.s, 
preparing letters of introduction to embassies abroad, writing out, for 
tho Queen’s signature, Her Majesty’s letters to foreign potentates, 
and other similar correspondence. Many of tho letters were in 
French and German, and had to be translated as well as copied. 
Extra pay for the latter increased the official wage of ten pence an 
hour from 30s. to £2 or £2-10 a week. At tho same time he ■was 
making £10 or £15 a week by his articles on Ru.ssia, &o., in tho 
London newspapers. 

Hearly six months passed. Marvin had learnt nearly till that 
he could leam in regard to the administration of the Foreign Office 
and had become connected ivith so many new.spapers that he deoiJod 
to resign the copyist’s po.sition again. Only one newspaper knew 
of his connection with tlio Foreign Office — the Globe — and beyond 
recording for it the visihs of the ambassadors (an item of news that 

f aid for his dinner every day), he had made no attempt to “exploit” 
is position in tho least. However, the very week ho had timed as 
the last he would remain at the Foreign Office an event occurred 
■which subsequently provoked a world-wide sensation. 

Returning to the Treaty Department after lunch one day in May 
1878 he found the t wo officials hard, at work on a document which 
Ihey informed him was a compi’omise arrived at between England and 
Russia in regard to events in Turkey. . The doeumeut -was a printed 
one, “ printed for use of the Oabinet only.” It consi.sted of two 
agreements, printed on separate sheets of foolscap. Mr. March, 
the head official, was copying one; Mr. Irvings, his assistiiut, 
another. The -written copy was to bo in duplicate— on tiaraty 
paper : both to be signed by Schouvaloff and Salisbury ; one being 
sent to Russia and one kept at the' Foreign Office, Schonvaioif 
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was impationtly waiting to sign the agreement and semi his oopy off 
to Russia iiy the night’s mail. 

To Imrry matters Marvin was asked to copy the shorter agroe- 
meiit in duplicate, and when he had finished he assisted Mr, March 
ill comparing his copy with the original. In this maimer he ho- 
came aware of the contents of the docninents, to which however 
MO secrecy was attached, as it was understood that Salisbury was 
to go down to the Honso and make a statement that night, whiio 
the full text was to be sent to the 2''inies as a reward for supporting 
the Giovei'nment, 

If the Times was to publish the full text in the morning, why 
not the Glohe a summary overnight? In the full belief that Lord 
Salisbury had gone down to the House to make a statement which 
he thought he might anticipate hy half an. hour or an hour, Marvin 
proceeded to the Glo6e office, and wrote out a summary of the 
agreement. This was issued in an “ extra special.” The common 
impression that Marvin “ Stokes’d” the “ agreement,” and wrote out 
the whole doeument from inomory is an error. He simply fur- 
nished a summary, “The Globe,” he .says, “had done me many good 
turns, and I gave it the summary from a desire to do it a good 
turn, before leaving the Foreign Oifice. If Lord Salisbury had 
the right to give the full text to the Times the next morning, I 
felt there could be no very great public wrong done in letting the 
Globe have a summary overnight.” Bnt the next mormng, to 
Marvin's consternation, the Times published no full text, and no 
statement had boon uttered in the House. The Conservative Press 
also denounced the suinmnry as a canard, and declared England 
could never have made such concossioii to Russia. Strangely 
enough the dorks assembled at the Foreign Office without having 
seen the disclosure in the Globe, and it was not until after luncheon 
hour that an agitation spresid through the place. Lord Salisbury 
and Count Scbouvaloff had violently quarrelled, each accusing tire 
other of having disclosed the news; while Downing Street resoaiid- 
ed with tho rat.tle of carriages containing diplomatists hastening 
to ascertain if tho information was correct. 

Then followed Salisbury’s denial that any secret treaty hod 
been signed, and the public reviled tho Globe as a disseminator of 
false news. An .appeal was made to Marvin to put things right. 
Anxious to remove the reproach from the Globe, he thought of 
resigning his post and then making a statutory declaration as to 
what had occurred. It was feared, however, that Lord Bali.sbnry 
would persist in hie denial. The surest w'ay was to publish the 
full text. .But there were only two copies in existence — one had 
gono to Russia and Lord Salisbury had the other. It might be a 


inutiui- of uionthi before a copy of the full text could bo obtained, but 
Marvin swore ho would novel' leave the Foreign Office till he had gotit, 
and retrieved the reputation of the Globe, Meanwhile, he supported 
what had appeared iu the Globe by articles and paragraphs in other 
no^^■3pilpe^■s. Among them was tho A/ornin^ Advertiser, to which he 
had bneu contributing for more than a year. The paper was a Con- 
servative one, and had taken- a false lino in declaring that no Con- 
horvative fiovcrriment would ever be so cowardly us to surrender 
Kars and Batouin. Marvin wrote to the editor, Captain Hamber, a 
letter marked confidential,’' informing him that the 
snrrendci’ really had been made, and described the document in an 
article which Ilarnbor inserted as, “From our St Petersburg cor- 
rcsfiondent.” This letter Captain Hainber published, and changed 
the tone of liis leaders. 

A fortnight later the Berlin Congi'ess assembled. One eve- 
ning Marvin' appeared at the Globe office with a packet, and handing 
it to the sub-editor exclaimed “The reputation of the 6rfoi<? is 
retrieved ; here is the Full Text.” The treaty was in French. 
Marvin took it home and made a translation of it, and the next 
morning corrected both before they appeared in the paper, Then 
he wont down to the Foreign Office to await the hurricane that 
would blow that afternoon. In an hour’s time every M. P. was 
scanning the sensational three columns in the Globe, and Lord 
Iddesleigh, confnsod and faltering, rvas confessing that the Full Text 
represented what had been actually signed by Salisbury and 
Soliouvaloff. Who had had the audacity to publish the Treaty he 
could not tell. The whole afternoon the Foreign Office was in astate 
of agitation and distress, and for a week afterwards the disclosure 
was the chief topic of tlio Press, every possible surmise being 
hazarded as to how the Full Text came to appear in print. 

In all probability the secret would have been as well kept as 
the secret of the ‘ Cabul Correspondence” subsequently published in 
the Standard, but for a rare instance of editorial faithlessness. The 
sensation at the disclosure was just beginning to subside when the 
sub-editor of the conveyed a message to Marvin to meat 

him on the Thames Embankment, and on his arrival bade him pre- 
pare for the arrest, as Captain Hamber, the editor of the Mornhip 
Adseritser, was going to play the part of a common informer and 
send his letter, although marked “ private and confidential,” to tho 
Government — in fact he had already done so, and tho letter was 
subsequently produced at Bow Street. To Marvin it seemed ulniosf. 
incredible that an officer and a gentleman should bo guilty of such 
an act, but tho warning was not one to be disregarded, and proceed- 
ing home he prepared for tho worst by packing up his private 
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papers and sencling tliem away to a safe place. Within an liom- of 
this heing done the detectives were already watching liis house, and 
maintained a supervision of his movements until a week later, when 
he was placed undei arrest. 

Meanwhile, nothing had been said at the Foreign Office, and it 
was not until the case came on at Bow Street that Marvin learnt 
that he was charged with appropriating a cop}’- of a doeuiiient that 
was not missing. Tlie proseontloii collapsed at once, when lliis was 
proved to be the case— Mr. Vaughan, the magistrate, himself ad- 
mitting the inadvertent character of tlio disclosure in the following 
words : — “ I confess I was very much struck at first with what 
appeared a breach of trust committed by Mr. Marvin in giving the 
Globe the summary of the Anglo-Russian agreement, but if the 
defendant had been made aware, and it appears now from wh.'it Mr. 
Irving" ("assistant chief of the Treaty Department) “ says that 
there was good reason for him to believe so— that the information 
would be published the following morning in the papers — it w'ould 
not appear extraordinary that ho should seek to anticipate the publi-; 
cation by conveying the inforiua-tion the same evening to the 
newspaper,” 

ill In a word, the disclosure was the result of a misconception. 

Had Marvin been told it was to be kept secret, it would not have 
been disclosed ; but he was told itwms to appear in full in the Timet: 

; the next morning, and ho .anticipated doing no great harm in 

, giving the Globe, which had been alwjiys very kind to him, a sum- 

mary overnight. But the Treaty Department officials w-ere avrong ; 
Salisbury and Sehonvaloff meant to keej) the agreement secret from 
Austria ; hence the sensation, the anger of the Governmont, and the 
mad rush at an ill-advised prosecution, iiitonded to ruin Marvin 
and the Globe nt the same time; 

While exonerating Marvin from any breach of Goufi<lenee in 
publishing the summary, Mr, Vaughan expressed the opinion that 
the Globe ought not to have published the Full Text. On this point 
^ opinions will differ. The Globe held that its reputation having 

I suffered by Lord Salisbury declaring the summary to lie false news, 

; it had a right to reply by publishing the Full Text of the document. 

I Both by Marvin and the Globe the publication was regarded eniiro- 

! iy in the light of a rejoinder. There were plenty of new\spapers that 

would have given afar higher sum for the Full Text than the Globe 
could afford to give, and as a matter of fact the amonnfc actually 
given, .£20, was looked upon by both parties as a nominal figure, 

; The Globe, of course, boro the expense of defending Marvin, whose 
proreoution cost the country, according , to a Government report sub- 
sequently issued, £70. 


Beyond rosiguing his a])poiutinont i»,i. the Foroigii (dilioo, ond 
his connection with the Morning Advertisn', the oaiasti-ophc iji 
Downing Street niiulo no difference to Mnrvin’s operations, in so tar 
as his Press coiinoofcion reniaiiiod nualtorod, but it nmderoil his jiath 
fiifficnli. for several yeans. In Franco nothing kills a num liice 
I'idicnle ; in England to be hold up as .a “ poor adventurer ” is i,o 
block n political career. Marvin had been dosevibed by Mr. Poland 
as a “menial/' at the Foreign Office, receiving LO pence an hour, 
and Mr. Vaughan, in stopping the case, laid ])reventud Mr. Doorge 
Lewis pjointingoufc in the defence that Marvin was a Russian 
scholar and traveller with a Press income of £4;(J() or £500 a year. 
There was consequently a tendency to look upon Marvin as only a 
poor devil of a copyist, and to this tendency, which deprived Ins 
opinions of weight, was added , the animosity of the whole ( 'ouser' 
vativo, Pres.s, angry at tho disastrous weakening the Government had 
.experienced by tho disclosure of^the seeret Treaty. Smarting at the 
attempt to crush him, Marvin struck out fiercely in his first book, 
Owr Publio Officer, published in 1879, wherein lie described his 
career in the .service aud exposed the maladraiuisbi’ation of the 
different depaidments. In this, while disclaiming any desire to reap 
any benefit from what he called the “false glory of nine days’ noto- 
riety,” and avowing his non-possession of any genius or talent, ho 
prognosticated that in time ho should tako a position in tho influeac-- 
ing of public affairs, which had been assigned him by Destiny. 

The prediction, provoked ridicule. The book was not taken 
seriously, and with hardly an exception the roviewens condemned 
it, The Saturday .Review, which a few years later published a 
special article — “ A Word to Candidates” — advising them to sit 
down soberly and study Mr. Charles Marvin’s works ' bolbre 
addressing the public on tlio Central Asian Question, on this 
occasion published a ferocious attack, iu which it predicted “ eternal 
obscurity” for him, and begged the public to pay him no heed. 
Another paper, the Civilian, proJioted that Marvin’s literary aspi- 
rations would be gratified in one way only-r-” He will achieve dis- 
tinction only as a writer of tailor’s magaainos.” 

All tho same the book went into 5 editions, and ha.s secured im- 
mortality by a refereuce in Gordon’s /f/iartouw journals. In Vol. 
.1, page -12, Gordon says : — “ I must say I do not love diploinatists 
as a rule (and 1 can fancy tho turning up of noses tii; my venturing to 
express an opinion of thorn), I moan iu their official al.tiro, for per- 
sonally, the few I know are mostagreeable (and I specially oxi'.ept 
Alston, ihc chief clerk, and Weller, the hall porter, who lias, of lute 
years, become quite amiable) ; but taking them iu their nostrums, 
with their satellites, from their chiefs down to' their smaller fry, no 
one can. imagine a more unsatisfactory lot of men to have anything 
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to do with. I have seeu — , ■ — , — , at diflfereat times, and wheuona 
left their angnst presences, one marvelled at the policy of Great 
Britain being in .such hands. One would not mind if they did not 
inoculate with their virus those who get employed by them, but 1 
have found Wilson of Anatolia, and many others, all impregnated 
with their ideas of sun. worship and expediency. I own to having 
read with pleasure Marvin’s Our Public Offices.'' 

The same year Marvin married his cousin, the daughter of the 
late Captain Marvin, LI. H. A., and a few months afterwards issued 
his- first ‘‘ serious” book, The Disastrous Russian Campaign against 
the 'Turkomans. The genesi.s of this book is interesting. The 
Dailg Pews had sent Mr. O’Donovan to the Caspian to describe 
Lomakin’s campaign, but the Russians refused to allow him to leave 
the coast, and he saw nothing of the operations. Meanwhile several 
Russian newspapers were ropi'esonted by correspondents, among 
them being the well known AlikhanoLf, who acted as correspondent 
of the Moscow Gazette, and many of their letters had been translated 
for the Loudon Press by Marvin, who, after rendering them into 
English, threw them in a rubbish box, ia the boii<3f that O’Donovau 
would ultimately write the story of the campaign. When he found this 
would not be the case, he took from the rubbish box all the Russian 
letters, pieced the story together, and issued rvhat he called, Tha 
Eyewitnesses' aocoimt of thcDisastrous Russian Campaign against the 
Turcomans. 

The book was as well received as the previous one had . been 
abused. Arminius Vambory was the first to give it warm welcome 
General Skobeleff recommended it on account of its impartiality, 
and the Russiau General Staff ordered copies tp ho placed in the mili- 
tary libraries of Russia. A few weeks later a second book appeswed, 
(rrodekqff’s Ji/dc to Herat, an aul.horised translation of Grodokoff’s 
famous ride from Sanuirc.aud to Herat in 1878. This was recom- 
meiided by Sir Henry Rawlinson in a blue book, and experienced a 
good reception from the reviewers. 

In 1880 attention was concentrated upon Merv. Putting aside 
his Press work, Marvin devoted several months to writing a fresh 
w'ork, giving a full account of the Turcomans from Euglish and Rus- 
si.an stories, a history of Merv, an account of Russian designs on 
Meshed, &c. The book was a bulky one of 450 ^mges, and contaiu- 
ed 11 maps. Cue of these embraced aforecastof the future Afghan 
Frontier after the seizure of Merv, and declared that the annexation 
of Merv would infallibly lead Rus.sia to Penjdoh — “ a plaoo for the 
first time made known to the public.” How complatety tliis predic- 
tion was realised four years later, is a matter of history. Another 

S oint he addre«,«ed himself to was to screw the head of ludia and 
Ingland round from Turkestan to the Caspian. Without exception 
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English Statesmen and Generals kept gazing hard at Orenburg and 
Tashkent, while the Rtissians wore orccping swiftly from tins 
Caspian English politicians were quarrelling whetlie)' H,n».sia could 
or could notinarch over the Hindu Kush, Marvin demonstrated 
that an easy road existed from the Caspian Rea, 

Early in 1 881 he published his first pamjdilet, The Bnssiait 
Railway to Herat and India, with a full sized map, !ind at. an oxy)onso 
of ,£4:0 distributed 1,000 copies to rarliamelit _ and the Press. Tliis 
was tlio first account of the Transcaspian railways'— a projocl, lh<s 
significance of which, in spite of Marvin’s pamphlet, was so little 
realised that the Mai-quis of Hartiiigton covered with ridicule an 
M. P. who asked if “ Russia meant to make a line to Askabad,” 
Here again Marvin’s forecast of the immense revolution that would 
be accomplished by the r.ailwny, — a forecast wliicli ho alone in king- 
land made, and insisted on unheeded, was realized in a few' short 
years. The rest of the year he devoted to preparing a history of 
Skobeleff’s siege of Geok Tepo, a work wliich after consuming sca'- 
eral mouths, was put aside for a journey to Russia and has never 
been finished. The journey to Russia arose thus : Early in 1885} 
there w'Eis a deal of excitement over tho dolimitsition of tlie Atreck 
frontier, and the Radical Press suigrily assailed Russia for having 
secretly made large {innoxations. Receiving from Russia .an official 
copy of the Tehoriin Convention, Marvin prepared a map in which 
he proved Russia had seized no territory at all, and alh-iyod the ex- 
citement by issuing 600 copies to Parliament and the Press. Mean- 
while, Skobeleff had created a European sensation by his Paris 
speeches, and Mr. Joseph Cowon, M. P., wishing to know his views 
of the Central Asian Question, asked Marvin to^ go to Prance and 
interview him. Before he could do so- Skobeleff started homo, and 
at Mr. CoAven’s request Marvin proceeded to St. Petersburg. Ar- 
riving there in adA'ance of the hero of Plevna, he spent the time in- 
terviewing Ignatieff, M. do. Giors,' ' General Annenkoff, Genevjil 
Grodekoff and other Stsitcsmen and Generals ; winding up Avith 
soverEil interviews Avith Skobeleff himself,' Those oouA^rsations Avero 
published on his arrival home iu ei volmne form entitled, The Rvssian 
Advance towards India, 

The day after tho issue of the work he started for St. I’eter.s- 
burg again, Avith a missioii to make a report on Ru.sHi£in fimmcEi 
and visit the exhibition at Moscow. A feAv days after his arrival 
he w'as shocked one morning on visiting Genei'fil Grodekoff to find 
that Skobeleff had suddenly died the day bcfoin. Pi-ocoeding to 
Moscoav Avitli Grodekoff, Marvin was a witness of the lying-iii-.state 
of the dead hero, and at the re quest of the family accompanied the 
funeral to the province of Riaziii— over 100 officers, lor the iTio.st 
part Skobeleff’s favourite officers, proceeding in the train. The 
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journey there and hack occupied four days. On the return, an in- 
teresting episode occurred. The Novm Vremm had translated from 
The Russian Adumce, Marvin’s account of Skoheleff, and this had 
been copied into all the Russian papers Avith eulogistic comments. 
On the arrival of the funeral train at the first large station there 
was a rush for the papers, and the officers were so pleased with what 
Marvin had said in his book of Skoheleff that they chose a spokes- 
man to publicly express to him their satisfaction at his kindly re- 
marks. Marvin’s account of Skoheleff “ at home ” was afterwards 
incorporated in the popular biographies of Skoheleff that Averc sold 
by hundreds of thousands in the streets, it was disseminated by the 
Go vernment in Reading for Soldiers in all the garrison libr.aries in 
the empire, and was translated into Polish, PiniSii Tartar and other 
languages. On his return Marvin prepared another large book. 
The Russians al Mere and Herat, which embodied Alikhanoft” s stoi’y 
of his secret caravan journey to Merv, Lessar’s account of his jour- 
ney to Herat, Annenkoff’s views of the invasion of India, and a 
number of chapters on Russia’s material growth in the Caspian Sea. 
Like all his books, it was handsomely got up and contained 470 

E , and 21 maps, plans and illustrations ; the pictures of Merv 
the first published iu Europe. In one chapter, devoted to tho 
“ Political Bearings of Baku oil,” he described the marvellous oil 
deposits of the Caspian, then unknown in Europe ; predicting a 
great commercial future for them and an immense political influence 
in consolidating Russia’s power in the Caspian. This prediction 
has again been fulfilled to a remarkable degree. 

The book was hardly out, when Marvin was selected to represent 
the Morning Post at the Czar’s coronation. Within a few weeks 
of his return from Moscow he was again off to the Caucasus to visit 
the Russian .Petroleum Region, This journey he described in 
another book, Avitb 21 maps and illustrations, called the Region of 
the Eternal Fire, Speakiug two years later at Liverpool, the Earl 
of RavensAVorth, President of the Institution of Naval Architects — 
said of this book, “it is with great pleasure that I am able to an- 
nounce that Ave have present to-day tho distinguished traveller au,d 
writer, Mr. Charles Marvin, the author of that most interesting 
book — more fascinating than any novel I knoAV of— “ The Region of 
the .Eternal Fire." This eulogy by a peer was pronounced just 
eight years after Mr. Poland had described him as “ a menial at the 
Foreign Office, receiving ten pence an hour.” “ The book roads 
like a tale of the Arabian Nights,” wrote Profe.ssorT. E. Thorpe of 
the Royal School of Mines, in a recentreview of the popular edition, 
The same year (18841 also saw the issue of a second orange 
pamjdilct, Baku the Petrolia of Europe, a technical work. The Pe- 
troleum Industry of Russia-, published at Engineering office, and 
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anotiier b/rfro book, Reconnoitring Central Ada, a popular aocount. of 
the ejrploratiou of tbo region between the Caspian and India. Tins 
rapidlj- went into throe editions ; besides these, he issued to I, lie rross 
gratis hcotopa'aphed maps of each Jiussian move towards Merv, t'a- 
.rakhfl, and the Marghab, and these were printed in the Graphic, 
Xilust rated London hews and other papers. Ho was a constanL con- 
tributor to oigliteon diiforonfc papers. 

Early in 1885 ho published anotlior painj)hlot, The Russian An- 
wr.'Batfono/’J&'V^uriderthofolIowingoircumstancea:—- 

A London correspondent wrote io iho Newcastle Duilg Chronicle, 
February 28, 1884 : — “lhavo read your admirable review of Mr. 
Marvin’s pamphlet on Merv, and it has occurred to me that the cir- 
cumstances under which it was produced and the influence it exer- 
cised on the debate may interest your readers. Mr. Marvin had 
contemplated issuing a ]3amphlet this week, as announced in the 
Athencpuni, and was taken by surprise on Thursday morning to find 
the debate fixed for the liext day, and not later on, as generally anti- 
cipated. At eleven o'clock nothing was ready but the MB., but 
Messrs. Allen placed the whole of their resources at his dispo.sal, and 
thanks to the rapid photo-engraving process and the never-ceasing 
energy of all coneenied, 25 advance copies of the pamphlet, with the 
three maps and the froutispiece of Merv, were eomplotod by seven 
o’clock at night, and within an hour wore circulating in the London 
Press and in the House of Commons. In connection with the whole- 
sale distribution of copies in the House the next day, a difficulty now 
presented itself. The whole edition could not be finished in sufficient 
time to ensure its delivery by post by the time the House assembled. 
This obstacle Mr. Marvin overcame by making an arrangement with 
one of the lobby messengers, who agreed to distribute them by baud. 
By one o’clock the next day the messenger already had the batch, 
and soon after the House assembled, half the persons in tho lobby 
migbt have boon seen with the orange pamphlet in their hands. As 
the House filled, a demand arose for copies on the part of minor 
member.s who had not received them, and to meet this, Mi'. Marvin, 
who wa.s in the lobby, despatched a special messenger for a linndred 
more. In this manner, when the debate actuall}' did come off, 
nearly everybody used it as a handbook, and there can be hardly a 
doubt that it exercised a very important effect upon tho speeches, ob- 
servable in the unanimity with which the members of both parlies 
insisted on tho necessity of trusting Hussia, no more, and the impera- 
tive need of a firm attitude and decisive measures on the ])art of tho 
Government. During tho debate, Mr. Marvin sat under tbo gallery, 
watching the effect of his pamphlet,” 

This went into a second edition, and the late Colonel Jiivett- 
Oarnao published a third edition for India in Bombay, Russia’s 
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Power of Seizing Herat, and Shall Russia have Penjdeh ? were two 
other pamphlets that followed. Several lectures were also delivered 
in London against the Kussian advance. In the spring the war- 
cloud vdeepenod, and the arrival of Lessar in London, followed bj 
Komaroff'.s insult to Lumsden, excited the public to a fever heat. 
To counteract the intrigues of the pro-Russian ]U'irty, Marvin 
decided to issue a popular account of the Afglran question. Having 
arranged matters with Messrs. Warne, the luiblishers, ho came home, 
and commencing the work kept at it night and day till it was finish- 
ed, talcing alternate spells of sleep and writing, of four or five hours’ 
duration. The entire book, 200 pages, was written and printed in 7 
days> and by the afternoon of the 8th the first edition of 10,1)00 copies 
had been disposed of. The Russians at the Gates of Herat achieved 
immediate success. It was translated into .TTrench, several editions 
were published in America, and over 60,000 copies were sold. Dur- 
ing the war scare that followed, Marvin lectured to large audiences 
at Newcastle, Liverpool, and other towns, the chair being taken some- 
times by a Radical and sometimes by a. Conservative. In these lec- 
tures Marvin avoided party politics, but in the Press he maintained 
a bitter crusade against the Gladstone Government, 

The war scare ended by England surrendering to Russia the 
frontier she had seized, and in the lull that followed, Marvin was ill 
for several months with an affection of the right lung, contracted at 
one of bis lectures. However, at the request of a number of politi- 
cians, ho managed to prepare a popular pamphlet on the Russo- 
Indlim Question — Russia’s poxoer of attacking India, with four maps, 
of which 10,000 were circulated. 

In the spring of 1886 he was invited to prepare a popular 
account of hospital life for the Hospital Sunday Fund, and, as special 
commis-sioner of the Lancet, spent nearly a month in the various 
hospitals. 30,000 copies were circulated of Within the Hospital 
Walls, and in regard to its effect Hasell’s Annual states that the 
jump in the subscriptions in 1886 from £34,000 to £4.0,000 was 
due to this work and the public meeting held. At one of these meet- 
ings the Earl of Dartmouth said : — “ 1 hope many people will take 
the trouble to read this story, Within the Hospital Walls, because 
I am sure that if you only begin to read it, you will foel not only 
interested but intensely touched. I myself was greatly affected by the 
account given of the old bird catcher, who was brought to the hospi- 
tal to die, and left his birds to the hospital.” 

An orange pamphlet, The Coming Deluge of Russian Petroleum, 
attracted groat attention in the autumn, and was twice translated into 
Russian and twice into German. It was followed in the spring of 
1887 by tlie Moloch of Paraffiri, wHich ushered in the crusade 
against dangerou.s mineral oil lamps This attained an issue of 
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30,000 eopies, uud provoked bitter controversies -witb tbo lamp trade, 
b'lifc ultimately led to the appointment of a Government Commission 
to report upon unsafe lamps. England as a Petroleum Power, was 
anotlior petroleum pamphlet issued the same year, which closed with 
one more on English AJriea, describing the hostile aims of Gormans 
and Boers in South Africa. 

On January 1st, 1888, Marvin proceeded to Bussia and spisni. 
three months there, for the most paid at St, Petersburg, whei'o a 
Petroleum Exhibition was being held. During his absence from 
home the Balloon Society awarded him a gold medal for his writings 
on petroleum, and the Imperial Russian Technical Society elected him 
corresponding member. A nervous affection of the eyes, arising 
from tile snowglare and the intensity of the light at the Petroleum 
Exhibition, cheeked his literary operations for a time on his return. 
The chief incident later in the year was the suppression by the Gov- 
ernment of the lecture on “Gutting Russia’s Road to India,” he had 
been invited to deliver before the omcers of the garrison at Woolwich. 
The outcry against this by the Press was so great that the Govern- 
ment made amends by engaging Marvin to deliver two lectures 
on petroleum before the Royal Engineers at Ohathani, For this 
a grant of £10 per lecture was made. It is curious to compare 
this estimate of Marvin’s value with that of eleven years earlier. The 
lectures were timed to occupy about an hour. In 1878 he was paid 
at 10 pence an hour, in 1889 at the rate of £10 an hour. 

A few weeks after these lectures, Marvin issued a now orange 
wrapper pamplilet entitled, The Coming Oil Age, This sociu-ed over 
200 reviews, alarge number of them, leading articles, within six weeks 
of issue, These orange wrapper pamphlets became quite a speciality 
with Marvin. Twelve were published with a united issue of over 60,000 
copies, and most of them, beside being greeted with hundreds of 
reviews at home, were translated into Gorman and Russian. Their 
aim was always to educate Parliament and the Press at a stroke, and 
through Parliament and the Press, Government and the country. 

Marvin ever made a distinction between notoriety and reputation, 
and never sought to make capital out of the sensation of the Anglo- 
Eussiau Agreement, the notoriety of which was forced upon him by 
the inadvertent publication of what was not regarded as a secret 
document at the Foreign Office itself. Most men would have allowed 
a prosecution by a Conservative Government to colour their opi- 
nions, they would have been inflamed with animosity against the 
party. Marvin, on the other hand, dismissed the affair 'from his 
mind, and during the five years’ campaign of the Eusso-Indian 
Question, preceding the war scare of 1885, he not only never 
wrote a word against the Conservatives, but supported them against 
the Gladstone Government. It was only when Lord Salisbury 
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siiiTondered Badgliis to Kussia and East Africa to Germany that 
he Bliarply criticised that Minister’s policy. 

His influence with the general public rested upon the fiict tlud. 
ho always took an Imperial non-pai’ty view of politics and meted 
out equal justice to Conservative and Liberal. Having no aspira- 
tion for Parliament and a contempt for honours, decorations and 
degrees, he had no political ties to W'arp his criticism, and spoke 
out with a fearlessness tempered only by a desire to avoid wbat he 
termed the “ cantankerous nagging spirit of scab-pecking Eadi- 
calism,” As a journalist, he filled every post in a newspaper office 
except that of shorthand reporter, and he was a regular contri- 
butor to the Conservative and Radical Press on Foreign and 
Colonial questions : a condition insisted on in all cases being that 
ho should be allowed to express his own views and not those of 
any party. This was not easy to manage, nor did it always 
succeed. The Dailt/ Netos, for instanc'e, in 1886, engaged him 
for a time to write its leaders on Eastern topics, and as he would 
not write down Salisbuiy and write up Gladstone a compromise 
was attempted by relieving him of night duty once or twice a 
week and putting on a party-writer to make up, by a vigorous 
partisan onslaught, for the missing element in Marvin’s leaders. 
Such an arrangement was awkward for all concerned, and as 
Marvin would not take up, even anonymously, the role of party- 
writer, it had to come to an end. Marvin’s favourite organ, was 
the London Morning Post, to which he contributed not only 
leaders, but long- inside articles” on Colonial, Indian and Foreign 
policy. 

Curiously enough, the name of the newspaper with which his 
pen was most closely identified oiitside the limits of the United 
Kingdom was also the Morning/ Post, published in Allahabad, the 
capital of the North-West Provinces, India. This journal, which 
is the only thoroughly independent newspaper in the first rank of 
the Anglo-Indian press, from the outset of its career attracted to 
its service a staff of distinguished writers, among the most prominent 
of whom were Colonel G. B. Malleson, the eminent military 
historian, and Mr, Marvin. The latter sent his first letter to the 
Morning Post under date of June 22nd, 1888, and ho was a regular 
weekly contributor until about a month before his untimely death, 
his last lott(5r being dated November 7th, 1890. No writer for any 
Anglo-Indian newspaper has ever been received with such attention 
by all classes, from the members of' Government down to the 
meanest English-reading babu, as was Marvin, and when it became 
known that his letters were to be re-puhlisheci in their present Ibrm 
there was an immediate and wide-spread demand in advance for 
copies. 
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To the Globe he contributed some thousands of the front page 
notes of the day and articles, and found time, while writing on poli- 
tics to some 20 papers, to act as reviewer — 'having reviowfKl over 
.1,030 books during the last ten years of his life. 

During the five years’ pen campaign against Russia, preceding 
the war scare of .1885, Marvin published 15 books and pamphlets, 
consisting collectively of over 3,200 pages, with 120 illustrations 
and maps ; besides contributing several thousand articles to the 
Press and undertaking four journeys to Russia. It is no secret 
that ho spent over £1,000 on this campaign. “Marvin’s 
services in respect of the Russo- Indian Question have been 
invaluable,’’ wrote Colonel Malleaon in his Russo- Afghan 
Question in 1SS5. “ He heard with his own ears the opinions 

expressed on the subject by Russian Generals, and diplomatists, and 
for the love of England spent his own money to warn England’s 
people,” An author cannot have everything ; if he goes in for 
money-making he must forego a deal of reputation. Marvin was not 
content to simply hold certain opinions, he insisted that everybody 
should know what opinions he held, and was prepared in his expen- 
diture of time and money to attain this end. . If he, within a. few years 
of ‘ holding the lowest position in the Foreign Oilico, receiving loss 
pay than a messenger, attained the position of first English authority 
on the Russo-Iudiun Question, a position assigned him not simply 
by the English Press but by tho principal newspapers of America 
and the Continent, it must bo conceded that lie worked hard and 
spent his money freely to achieve such a distinction, “ Marvin 
is a man of Iron Industry,’’ wrote Vambery years ago. 

Since 1S86, he attained a similar po.sition in regard to petro- 
leum, being regarded as tho principal authority on that subjeot 
in England. How ho became an oil export wa.s quite by 
chance. In his Russians at Men and Herat, he devoted a 
chapter to tho “Political Bearings of Baku.” This led to 
merchants soliciting his advice upon Russian petroleum, and 
when ho visited the region in 1883, he made a general study 
of petroleum with the result that without any do.sign on 
his part, ho became ^ by degree.?, a petroleum export, consulted in 
all branches of the industry. He was a Director of threi.'. public 
Companies, and was .associated as adviser with several more. 

His mornings weVe devoted for tho most part to journalism 
and litcratm-e at Piumstead. T'ho afternoons wore given to board 
meetings and petroleum consultations in tho City, and tlio eve- 
nings to polities unless when encroached upon by pntrohium busiuess. 
Marvin had a wide connection among politicians of all pm-tics, and 
took an interest in many questions with which his muno is not 
associated. It is no secret that he long enjoyed the confidence of 
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■llio abloijb mUittu’y men in regard to tlieir plans for defending 
India — ■including the highest in India itself. It is this personal 
■knowledge, coupled with an aoqnaintance with the principal Russian 
tfenerals and their views, which gave him a unique position as a 
public writer on the Susso-Indian Question. 

In all ho ptiblished 25 hooks and pamphlets— the whole since 
•1679. 

Giusvenor House, until two or three years ago, overlooked 
Plumstead Common, and commanded a pleasant view of Shooters’ 
Hill. A building boorn in Flumstoad, however, hemmed it in and 
robbed the locality of its former country aspect. i’lumstead> 
Marvin has described as the “Paradise of the Parochial Skunk.” 
Marvin’s literary work was carried on in tlu’ce rooms, among 
which was distributed his library, consisting of between 3,000 
'and 4,000 volumes. Methodical organization prevailed. In the 
morning the English and foreign papers were rapidly scanned, 
and all items of importance cut out and placed in boxes. Both 'as. 
regards the Russo- Indian, and the Petroleum Question, Marvin mitin- 
iained quite an “ Intelligence Branch.” All letters, received no 
matter from whom or on what subject, wore gummed or se-wn in a 
foolscap diary, and this was bound into a volume at tho end of the 
.year. All letters and notes sent away were copied, and a row of 24 
volumes of copying books, in a pirns, contained about 1 5,000 letters 
Marvin wrote since he commenced his literary campaign in 1876. 
Any letter received or any sent away oould be turned up at a 
moment’s notice, and every point of Marvin’s career followed with 
inathomatical accuracy. Similarly, rows of volumes contained his 
bound manuscripts, other rows the bound proofs of iii.s works, aiul 
other rows again archived copies of all editions of his pulilished books 
and volumes of pamphlets; while quite a formidable row represent- 
ed the scores of books by otlier authors in which a reference has been 
made to Marvin, lu another press rows of scrap books contained 
a copy of every article ha contributed to the Press, and other 
rows the thousands of reviews on his books and references to himself 
■personally — all of which were religiously jiroserved. The passages 
of tho house were lined with huge scale wall maps, and in pre.ssos 
was a large collection of maps of all kinds referring to every part 
of the empire. Innumerable Russian objects about the house 
reminded tho visitor of Marvin’s connection -with Russia, and 
were more interesting perhaps than the cupboard filled with 
lamps aud oil, and odorously suggestive of his invostigation.s in 
petroleum. Among these Russian objects was tho cap SkoIielelF 
wore throughout his last Turcoman .campaign against Geok Tepo, 
presented by the General to Marvin as a souvenir a few weeks 
before his death. Another prominent object in a glass case was 
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tho l);i,k{ 3 r’s sack which the detectives borrowed to convey M'arvin’s 
private papers to the Treasury when he was placed under arrest 
in .1878. A.n arrest ten years later would have involved tho use oC 
a wagon.for this purpose. 

Bui, aksl tho “master” is dead, and his works can now alone 
keep alive in their influence his great and varied talents. Some of 
tholetters to bo found in tlie “ Miscellaneous” section, towiird,s tho end 
of thi,s book oontain.s touching references to the malady which fli a iy 
proved fatal. He was attacked by the influenza epidemic, aud ita 
efl'oots never left him. As ho tolls himself, he often wrote from a sick 
bed, and it was only tho constant care of a devoted wife tluit pi'o vent- 
ed him froiu sooner wearing out his exhausted frame by a too <doso 
attention to work. He partially recovered from the first severe seizure, 
and was about to start on a long projected American tour when he 
had a relapse, and was at once ordered by his medical attendant to a 
seaside resort in tho south of England. Here, after many variations 
of a painful illness, heat last succumbed on December 5th, 1890. 
He filled a distinct place in the social and political autonomy of 
England, and with him that place has died, for there is no man 
. able to tenant it. 
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n^lIE inercautile world of Moscow has just lost a valuable 
X niembor in the person of N. P. Kudrins, w'hose death 
is announced in the Moscow newspapers reaching me yesterday. 
Kudrine was a product of the last Russian advance in Central Asia. 
A merchant of Orenburg, slightly interested in Turkestan trade 
like all Orenburg merchants used, to be more or less, he conceived 
the idea, after the Russian occupation of Merv, of making that 
point a base of commercial operations in Central Asia, and form- 
ed, without any Government support or subsidy, a small private 
company of Orenburg merchants to carry out his scheme. At first 
the office of the company was at Orenburg ; but after a few months 
it was shifted to Moscow, where Kudrine formed relations with 
Morozoff and other great cotton manufacturers, which materially 
aided him in his designs. Operations commenced in 1884 with the 
e.stablishment of depots at Askabad and Merv, and from those points 
they ^vore extended to Tchardjui, Bokhara, Khokand, Tashkent and 
Kashgar, on the Turkestan side, and to Meshed and Kuchan 
on the side of Khorassan. At each of these towns Kudrine kept 
extensive stocks of Russian goods, some obtained for cash, but a 
good deal sold on commission, and, on the other hand, he collected 
and forwarded to Russia, cotton, silk, carpets, and a variety of 
other prodrrets of the East, having commission offices in Moscow 
and twelve other Russian towns. According to the last annual report 
the company furnished the Minister of Finance, in accordance with 
law, the operations in 1887 amounted to 4,168,384 roubles, or over 
£400,000, and the net profit to 7 55,633 rouble.s, or more than. 
£75,000. Considering that the company had been only three years 
in existence, and had incurred heavy expemses in establishing its 
depots, such a result was most satisfactory, and gives an idea of 
wluit England has lost through allowing herself to be excluded 
from the markets of Central Asia. A year ago, Kudrine received 
from the Emir of Bokhara a large grant of land suitable for the 
eultivatiou of cotton, and from the plantations formed cotton is 
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already being received at Moscow, Other plantations were on the 
point of being started at Mo, rv and Tejend, when ho fell ilia short 
time ago; and he also had an idea of establishing, if possible, a 
<lep6i in Herat, supplied with goods from the deiiot at Meshed, 
wliich latter has from the outset attracted the attention of morchanis 
from Plerat. Now tliat ho is dead, the power of tho firm will pass 
from an invalid to a second vigorous founder A. 0, Klutchai’off 
an Orenburg niorohant, who Juis displayed almost as much activity 
Sind skill as Kudrine himself. 

Kudrinc represented a type of llussiau merchant, with which we 
shall become increasingly familiar in the future. While England 
has practically withdrawn from any further attempts to exploit 
-Persia and Afghanistan, (at any rate neither individual merchants 
nor the Chambers of Commerce in England seem to care in the least 
about the markets of those countries), Russia is paying more and ’ 
more attention to the commercial exploitation of the region lying 
between the Caspian and India. Kudrine is not simply, a case of 
one swallow making a summer. Even more successful than his 
company has been the iirin of Kousliiii, which enjoys predominance 
at Merv and As]?abad, and has commercial relations with every part 
of Khorassan. Konshin was a namo unknown previous to the 
Turcoman campaign of 1879. Since then tho money made by army 
contracts has boon judiciously expended in pushing trade in every 
direction, and now the firm acts as the [u-incipal intermediary 
between the native cotton growers of Turkestan, and the cotton manu- 
facturers of Moscow. To euconrage the cultivation of the American 
cotton plant, the Konshin firm has repeatedly acted w'ith groat 
generosity, giving away to the Tui'comans of Merv, Tejend, and Akhal 
ill a single year five tons of cotton seed. This has already resulted 
in crops of splendid cotton, fetching a high price in M oscow, and 
encouraging tnc Tsar’s Government to persevere in tlio great scheme 
of establishing in tho Merv district cotton plantations for the purpose 
of supplying Russia, with all tho cotton she riinuiros. This scheme 
is connected with the irrigation of what is officially known as tho 
“ Tsar’s Eomain.” At. tlio direct intervention of Alexander Iff 
himself. Colonel Kozel-Poklevsky, has been furnislied wii.li a grant 
of £300,0()0 to erect a Jam in the Miirghah valley, tliuuks to whioii 
1 ,00i ',000 aere.s of the most fertile soil in the world will ho added to 
the Merv oasis. There it is proposed to cultivate the hulk of tlus 
cotton required by Russia. At present Russia uses 86,000,000 lbs, 
of cntlou yearly, valued at 100,000,000 roubles, or £10,000,000. 

If Colonel KozckPoklovsky’s project ca.n be realised, it is believed 
that this amount of cotton will bo grown at home, and Russia will 
■aave the ten millions sterling now sent annually abroad. There 
are opponents of Kozel-Poklovsky, such as, for instance, General 
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Gloukhovsky, long the head (and reputedly the most inefficient 
head) of t!io expedition which from the conquest of Khiva to the 
annexation of Morv kept surveying, the Kara Kum sands for 
the proposed diversion of the Oxu.s into the Caspian without achiev- 
ing any results, who hold that even if Kozel Poidevsky’s scheme 
succeeds, this amount of cotton cannot be grown on the urea 
irrigiuted ; but at any rate the Tsar believo-s that it can, or most of 
it. and if his belief be realised, ho will became one of the largest 
cotton-growers in. the world, and will enjoy the monopoly of the raw 
cotton trade in Russia. Under any circuinstanco.s, we inny look 
to Mery not only becoming to a certain degree a cotton-growing 
place of the future, but also a inanufacturiug port, there being at 
the present moment before the Minister of Finance several appli- 
cations from linssian capitalists to start cotton mills in the oasis., It 
may be considered a bold forecast, but it is by no means improbable 
that we may some day see the Rnssiau Government refusing to 
permit England to send troops to Herat, or any way control it, 
because Herat is uaoessary for the protection of Russia’s great cotton 
interests at JVlerv. 

Of course the successful completion of the Transcaspian 
Railway to Bamarcaud has greatly stimulated Rus.sia’s trading 
tendencies in that direction ; but the line itself would have 
exercised little inliuence, but for tlie grand water-way that exists at 
the back of it. Throughout the length and breadtii of the Volga 
valley there has been for years a continuous and rapid progress, to 
which a powerful impulse has been given by the amazing develop- 
ment of the petroleum trade at Baku, the suppression of piracy on 
the Turcoman coast, the construction of the railway from Baku to 
Batoum, aud the establishment of order along the Persian ti’ade 
routes from the Caspian to Teheran, Shahrood and Meshed. Ou 
the River Volga the steamboat service improves every year. There 
are now over twenty steamers of the American type running there, 
and new ones are added every season. One that has just arrived 
from Belgium, to cai-ry 2,500 pa-ssengers, is most sumptuously 
furnished and illuminated with the electric light. Bovoralnew cargu 
steamers have also just left tiie Neva for tlie Caspian Sea, where 
the opouiug of the Transcaspian Railway has created a demand 
for further trausjjort. In connection with the Volga a Jiew move- 
ment has been initisited this season. In general, Russians are not 
much o;neouraged by the railway or .steamboat companies to indulge 
in excursions ; but the journey of two or three parties of English 
tourists, conducted by Gaye or Cook, from St. I’etersbnrg to Batoum, 
vi& the Volga and Baku, has imparted a little enterprise to the 
Zeveke Company on the Volga, and in a few days, one ol tire 
floating palaces will start on an excursion down the Volga from 
Nijni Novgorod to A.strakhan and Baku, At Baku, by the way, 
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the annual Central Asian fair, started last year, is now in full 
swing, and is reported to bo very successful. The inerchi-mts of 
Moscow, Tula, Nijni, and other towns have made a large display 
of goods, and the fair is well attended by native traders from 
Samarcsind, Bokhara, Mcrv and Meshed, most of v.diom have 
arrived, via tlio new Transcaspian Railway. Thanks to the steamers 
that run almost daily from Nijni Novgorod and other railway 
points on the Volga to Baku, and to the railway service (hat exists 
between Samaroand and Azotm Ada, the terminus of the Trans- 
caspian Railway opposite Baku, tbo trade of Moscow and Central 
Asia is focussed on Baku, and marks out for idie place a great 
commercial future, quite apart from the flourishing petroleum 
business. At no distant date the completion of the railway between 
the Caspian and Teheran, now in course of rapid construction, 
and with one section already open for traffic; will 2dace Baku 
in steam communication with the Shah’s capital, as well as with 
Moscow and Samarcand, and impart another impulse to its trade; 
which from a fourth direction is fed by its railway fi'om Batoum. 
If a war does not occur to check this trade, and the petroleum 
industry, there is every reason to believe that, before the close of 
the century Baku will rank as the fourth city of the Rus.siau Empire, 
surpassed in size and population only ])y tit. Petersburg, Moscow 
and Warsaw. Yet it is only a few years ago that a Foreign Office 
official pas.sod through Baku, and saw there “ nothing of interest," 
and the Duke of Argyll was pooh-poohing the idea of any 
importance ever attaching to the Caspian as a base of operation.s 
against India. 

What will greatly add to the commercial and military iinpoft- 
ance of the Caspian before long; will be the extension of the Russiini 
railway system to its shores. It is time that it alroatly possesses a 
line from Batoum to Bakit ; but this stands by itself; it is not linked 
to the Russian or European network. The shorte.st way to do so would 
be to continue tbo railway system, now halting at Vladikavkaz, in 
Ois-Caucasia, across the Caucasus ridge to Tiflis. This, however; 
would take too long to construct, and cost too nnush to suit 
the impatient Russian Government, and although frequently 
discussed, the plans still remain pigeon-holed in the Ministry of 
Way.s of Cominunications, All the same, the Minister, Admiral 
Possiette, has, in liis poi'tfolio, two schemes for extending the network 
to the Oaspaiu Sea — one tVoin Vladikavkaz to Petrovsk, a port 
not far north of .Baku, and another from Tsaritzin on tbo Volga 
to Petrovsk. fl'Iio most direct route from St. Petersburg and 
Moscow would be the latter, and it is this, with an exteusioii iVom 
Petrovsk to Balm, which is the most favoured by the Tifli.s 
iuithoritios. On the other hand, the 'Viadikavkaz-I’ctrov.sk roriie 
is not only older but bettor- sujiported financitdly, and seenrs 
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to sl;aD.d tlie better chance of being adopted. In either ca.se, whether 
the Vladikavkaz or the Taaritzin lines be estendeJ to PetroYsk, a 
continuation to Baku along the coast is almost sure to take place 
afterwards, and the question of selecting the route and starting 
buihilng operation is in the meanwhile only a matter of months. Such, 
a line would be bound to pay, because not only it would have the traffi(3, 
and in winter the whole traffic of the Transcaspian Railway to support 
it, but also a vast oil export. At present, owing to the clogging in the 
Stiran Pass, Baku cannot export more than a certain quantity of oil 
vitt Batoum The new railway would allow a free and uninterrupted 
running of oil tank-trucks Yrom the refineries at Baku to every 
railway pomt in Russia, and to the foreign dep6ts on the Austrian 
and German frontiers. The facilities for trade that would be creat- 
ed thereby are obvious, and the careers of Kiidrino, Konshin, and 
others demon, strato that Russia posse.sse3 merchants ready to avail 
themselves of them. When I was at Baku in 1883, I had to pay a 
visit to the office which the Russian Transport Company had opened 
for the booking of goods to Russia and abroad. The office was a 
small one, ami a .snrperficial observer would have reported home 
that it possessed “ nothing of interest.” In the interval the opera- ■ 
tions of the Company between Central Asia and Russia have 
increased to such an extent, that it has been compelled to place 
steamers of its own on the Caspian Sea to run between Azoun 
Ada and Baku, and recently has purchased four steamers in 
England to run between Batoum and Odessa. Thus, while the 
foreign trade of Russia, owing to the fear of war, and the 
lowness of tlie exchange value of the rouble, is experiencing at 
present a depression at St Petersburg, the homo trade between 
one portion of the Empire and the other is undergoing rapid de- 
velopment, above all in the Black Sea, Caspian and Central Asia. In 
a word, Ru.s3ia is waning commercially in the White Sea, and 
langnishlng in the .Baltic, while vvaxing everywhere in the so\ith. This 
tendency of trade and colonization i,s far too often lost sight of by 
English statesmen and soldiers. Both try to realise the military 
forces Russia in the future will be able to array before Herat or 
Kandahar ; but is there one of them conscious that before the end 
of the century there will probably bo more Russians residing at the 
single point of Baku, than there will be English soldiers and 
civilians scattered over the whole of India ? I question it. I am afraid 
there are very few Englishmen who realise that while we are 
simply sojourners in India, the Russians, settling down in the Gauca.sns 
and Caspian region, regard the .new country as their home. In 
iliat sense the Oa.spian base possesses to my mind a significance whieh 
the majority of military and political writers on .India seenr to lose 
sight of. 
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TEE FUTURE BU SEME RAILWAY TO 
lEDIA. 



Lomo^yJuly 27t,h, 18&S. 

T .liE (iouforeiieoa Miat recently took place between tlio Tiiisaian 
M inistfsr of Hail ways, Admiral Fossiotte, and tlio G o vernor 
of l;he (Jaucasus, Prineo Doudukoff-Koraakoff, while attending the 
opening of the railway from tho Rostoff-Vladikavkaz trank line 
to the Black Sea port of Novorossisk, have evidently had refer- 
ence to the extenelon of the Rnssiau system into Persia and towards 
India, judging by the series of inspired articles that have since 
appeared in the semi-official Tiflis /fau/ca? dealing with the subject. The 
points discussed in those articles are three — first, how to shorten the 
commuuioatiou connecting tlie Gancasus with Russia and Europe ; 
secondly, how to extend the Uns.so-Oauoasus railway system into 
Persia; and thirdly, how to bring about a junction of the Husso- 
Oaucasus-Persian lines with those of India, and defeat all rival 
attempts to tap the land traffic of lire Bast. It will bo seen from 
this pu'ograrame that it covers a good deal of ground, and raises issues 
of the character of the highest political importance. At present, 
neither the public nor the Government in England or in India mani- 
fests any desire to tie India to Europe by railway. Whatever may 
be the intentions of tho Indian Government in regard to the railway 
now slowly progressing beyond Pishiu in the direction of Kandahar, 
they do not appear to aim at an extension beyond tho Helmuud 
towards Herat, .and the Russian railway system at Merv. In 
this country public apathy is complete. Since the death of 
Sir William Andrew, who advocated tho Euphrates Railway for more 
than a quarter of a century, no one has concerned himself any further 
about that route ; and in spite of occasional rumours, tho projects of 
a railway tlirough Asia Minor, from (Jonstantinoplo to the Persian 
Gulf ami India, have dropped almost entirely into the back- 
ground. At any rate, there is no burning interest on the part of 
the British public to concern itself in the least with the junotion of 
India with the railway network of Europe. On the other hand, (,ho 
success of tho Transcaspian Railway has emboldened the Russian 
Governraeut to undcrta.ke other similar schemes. All manner of 
railw'.iy projects arc being discussed for dominating tho trade of the 
East, and there is a strong desire on the part of Russian officials to 
enjoy similar luck to that of General Annenkoff. For the momeiit 
that ge.uoral is tlio hero of tho hour. The high distinction bestowed 
upon him by the Tsar, as high as a general commonly rcicinvos lor 
conquering a province, has sot a seal upon his reputation, and 
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rendered a man, who, only eighi; years ago, was ridiculed by (.lie Rus- 
.sian Press for his grandiose desert railway schemes, a sortof second 
Lesseps in public estimation The eclipsed, the Minister of Rail" 
■way.s — ^the Transcaspian Railway was built by the Idnssian War 
Department — naturally feels jealous at the success of Anneukoff and 
wishes to surpass him. Hence bis bold project for pushing a cheap 
line right across Siberia to Vladivostook. The Governor of the 
(Jauoasus, ou his part, is jealous at the Trauseaspiaii territory exciting 
so much interest by its railway, and seeks to recover prominence for 
bis province by pushing railways through Persia to India. lienee 
the articles in the Tiflis semi-official press advocating a railway from 
Mosoow to India, vi^Tsaritzin, Petrovsk, Teheran, Astorabad, Meshed 
and Herat. 

These posses.s particular interest, because they indicate a now 
route for connecting Calais with Calentta by railway without a single 
sea-break, contrary in this respect to the Transcaspian route, which 
involves tbo crossing of the Caspian. Up to now, both in Russia 
and in England, writers in discussing tlie future railway to India 
have accepted the Transcaspian as the probable line. The organ of 
the Oaucasms Government breaks away from this view altogether. It 
declares the Transcaspian Railway to be unfitted for Indian traffic,, 
and condemns the transfer of passengers and goods aoross the Caspian 
tfea from Azoun Ada to Petrovsk or Baku, inevitable if it be used. 
Given a shorter land route, without any such transfer, and the Trans- 
caspian route is sure to be beaten. Such a route is found in the 
one through the Caspian provinces of Persia and Khorassaii, along 
the line chosen, by bfapoleon for the proposed Franco-Russian inva- 
sion of India, or, rather, a little to the north of it, for the Caucasus 
Government w'ishes to improve on that also. A few details of the 
proposed route may be interesting. At present the railway system 
of Russia penetrates south as far as Vladikavkaz, at the foot of the 
Caucasus range. To complete the connection with the Transcaspian 
line it must bo extended either to Petrovsk, on the Caspian, a port 
to the east of Vladikavkaz, or else over the Gauoasns to Tiflis, where' 
it would join the Batoum line running to B-aku, .another port on the 
Caspian, a little to the south of Petrov.sk. Owing to cosl. the 
latter undertaking is out of the running, and it is believed that 
the Vladikavkaz-Petrovpsk lino will be commenced in a few weeks. 
The Kaiihaz, however, is not satisfied with this route .fronr 
Russia to the Caspian Sea. It wants a still shorter one, and 
recommends an extension of the Tsaritzin line to Petrov, sk . Tsariiain 
is a railway terminus on the Volga, at the point whei'e that river 
nms in towards the river Don. From Moscow to .Baku, ria Bia- 
zan, T.saritzin and Petrovsk, would he 1,391 miles; to Teheran 1,841 
inilos. From Moscow to Baku, vifi. Vladikavkaz and Petrovsk, the 
c!i>ita'i>c« in Ini- w..<- 1 -i' -m _• 
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line to Vladikavkaz be adopted, 1,613 miles — the distances to Teheran 
being respectively 2,134 miles and 2,063 miles. The Tlsaritziu 
route to the Persian capital is thus shorter than the Vladikavkas- 
Petrovak route by 293 and 222 miles, respectively, ll', in-sLciul of 
the Vladikavkaz line being pushed on to Petrovsk it -were extended 
to Titlis, the railway route from Moscow to Tclioran, vifi hJaku, 
«’ould be 1,983 miles, or 142 miles longer than the T-saj-itzin route, 
in this manner it is clear that an eactonsion of the liussian Hail way 
down the Volga, from Tsaritzin to the Caspian ports of Petrovak, 
Baku and liesht, wordd he the shortest route from Moscow to 
Teheran. This route the Caucasus Government is doing its best to 
get adopted by the Imperial authorities. 

The next point to consider is the route to Herat. Two 
are mentioned — the Transcaspian and the Khorassan. The first 
starts from the port of Azoun Ada, on the east coast of the Caspian 
Sea, opposite Baku and Petrovsk, and according to the computation 
of the /Carte would be 729 miles long. 


Azoun Ada to Askabad 


Miles. 
... 300 

Askabad to Sarakhs 


... 200 

Sarakhs to Pul-i-khatun 


40 

Pul-i'khatun to Khombou 


76 

Khorabou to Herat 


... 113 


Total 

... 729 


Instead of starting from Azoun Ada, the Kavkax would 
sooner see it start from Goz, the port of the Per,sian city of 
Asterabad, and follow the route through Khorassan, recom- 
mended by General Petrusevitch years ago. This would he 610 
miles long. 



Mile*. 

Goz to Asterabad 

••• 46 

Asterabad to Budjnurd 

182 

Budjnurd to Kutchan ,,, 

... ... 66 

Kutchan to Meshed 

93 

Meshed to Herat 

... ... 223 

Total ... 610 


This route would traverse an amazingly fertile country the 
whole way, and the Kavhaz suggests that the line should ho 
constructed at the expense of the Russian Government, it doofj not 
believe the Persian authorities would offer any opposition to it, Bo 
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far as tlio railway from Herat district to Piahin i.s coucerued it 
assiuiios that, that would be constructed by the Indian Governineut. 

In this manner, passengers to Europe from India w'ould journoy, 
yiH (landahar, Herat, Meshed, Asterabad and Qez, taking the 
steamer theiioe to Baku or Petrovsk. This would be only tempor- 
ary, since from Asterabad the line would be extended in time along 
the Caspian littoral to Ilesht, and thence proceed, yik Baku, 
Petrovsk, Tsaritzin, etc , across Russia and Europe to Calais. Siicli 
a route would render possible an unbroken rail waj'' journey the whole 
way from. Calcutta to Calais, and its adoption is strongly urged by 
the organ of the Caucasus Government. Since the task of selecting 
the route falls to Russia, it thinks sho should choose the shortest, 
and construct the line in a solid and durable manner throngbout. 
Competition of any serious character is considered out of the question. 
England manifests no desire to extend the European system from 
Constantinople to Quetta, and neither Turkey nor Persia will con- 
struct a through Railway for her. Moreover, a line from Constan- 
tinople through Asia Minor to the Persian Gulf, and thence across 
southern Persia to Kandahar and Quetta, would encounter many 
serious engineering difficulties, lacking in the Russian route. Those 
political veterans who once advocated an English line from Con- 
stantinople to India, via Teheran, Meshed and Herat will feel how 
much ground England has lost in Persia at hearing the term ** Rus- 
sian route ” applied to the section from Teheran to Herat. Yet the 
Russians are not far wrong in regarding it as their own ; for it is 
difficult to see what can prevent northern Persia from ultimately 
falling into Russia’s hands, except, a war disastrous to Russia 
in Europe. The section from Teheran to Shahrood (248 
miles) might be constructed by Pensia, but the link to Ge» 
(100 miles), would be constructed most probably by Russia. 
Although the railway might make a detour at first from Baku and 
Resht to Teheran, and thence to Shahrood, the line would idtimato- 
ly work round the Caspian coast, vik Hesht, to Gez, avoiding the 
Persian capital. So far as goods traffic is concerned, Gez would 
be the port for Indian goods bound for Russia, or Russian goods 
destined for India, not Resht (Enzeli) and within hail of Gez, the 
Russians already possess the naval station of Ashurada. One end 
of the Khorassan section from Gez (Asterabad) to Meshed and 
Herat, would be thus under Russian control. 

Having given an epitome of the views current at Tiflisjust now 
in regard to the future railway route to India, it remains to say & 
few words about their tendency. My own impression (derived 
from recent conversations at St, Petersburg) is that Russia will not 
attempt jnst yet to push on any line through Afghauistau to India ; 
but will devote her energies to completing her own oomirmnioaiions 
between Mosoow and Merv, and establishing raihvay iutoroours# 
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wiLla Meshod. Until the Rassifui railway oxtends to Uetrovak, the 
Transcaspian lino will still remain, to a degree in the air, for the 
.Batoiiin ronte to it would be liable to be severed in war time, and 
file Volga route, of course, is cut off in winter. Hence the iniporu" 
live nocoBsily for jnishing the home network down to Petrovsk, 
and a1 though (as I learn to-day from Bt. Petersburg ) the Minister of 
llailways has wired to the capital, slopping the passage of tin,*. 
Vliulikavlcaz-Potrovsk. Railway Project through the oominittco of 
Ministers, until his return, I am still of opinion that this will be the 
route chosen At any rate either from Vladikavkaa or from Tsarit- 
kIiv the railway netwoA will bo pushed down to Petrovsk without 
much further delay. Simultaneously with this, one of three other 
linc!.s will be started — (1.) an extension from Petrovsk to Baku and 
Resht, to meet the Teheran line and connect the Persian capital 
with Europe ; (2) anew railway from Gez and Astorabad to Meshed ; 

(3) a line from the Askahad sbition of the Transcaspian Railway to 
Moshod. Haspito all that is said by the KavJcas, I should not be 
surprised if the choice of the Emperor foil upon the third railway — 
the oue from Askabiid to Meshed. It would be only a short line — 
less than .IM miles ; but it would give Russia predominance in 
Khorassan, and threaten Herat and India from a new quarter — two 
circumstanoes that- would justify the construction of the liuo, quite 
apart iroin the traffic considorations arising from tho joining 
of .so important a city as Meshed with tho Transcaspian Railway. 

General Komaroff is mo.st anxious to have tho line constructed, 
and exercises ail tho influence he can to secure the Emperor’s 
consent for the scheme. After this the Gez- Meshed Railway 
stands the best chance of being adopted — as affording a second 
lino of advance upon India ; then follows the Potrovsk-Teheran 
and Tohevau-Gez sohomes. Although a cessation of Alikhanoff’s 
intrigues in Afghanistan is hardly to bo expected, it is highly fS. 

probable Russia will endeavour to complete all tho railway, s i 

I have mentioned, before endeavouring to come to any arrange- ' 

moirt Vr'ith England, with regard to a junction of tho Russian 
and Indian systems. Such a junction cannot well take place without "W 
Russia specifying tho limits of her advance — for although a caravan 
road can be easily annexed, it is not .so ea.sy for the' Cossacks to 
grab a railway. If Russia asked England to extend the Indian 
system to Herat, this would be a frank avowal of her relinquishment 
of territorial designs on Afghanistan, Russia is not likely to do this, 
for once her railway communication with Meshed are complete, she 
will be able to render Herat difficult for either Amir oj- VicoJ'oy to 
controh unless England wisely pushed on a railway to Herat, wliile 
Russia’s bauds are, to a certain extent, tied in Europe, and several 
links in tho Moscow-Meshed liuo of conimuuicaiaoas remain 
incomplete. 
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TJIE TBA.YSCASFMJV' RAILWAY AMD THE 
TIMES^^ COBRESPOMDEMT. 



August 17th, 1S88. 

rpnifl Russian Govornmont seems determinod to keep tlie Trans- 
. 1 . Caspian Railway before the eyes of Europe, Among those 
who attended the opening of the lino was Gospodiu N, N. 
Karazine, the Russian artist, and he ha, s returned with a portfolio of 
sketches which are to be reproduced in Paris by the Goupil firm 
(now Boussod Veladon and Co.), under the auspices of the Russian 
Government, at the cost of £8,000 or £10,000. No doubt the 
sketches are well worth reproduction, for Karazine is a wonderfully 
clever artist, and in his time must have turned out thousands of 
admirable sketches of Central Asian life ; but it is curious to con- 
trast the readiness with which Russia, at a moment when she is sup- 
posed to be financially embarrassed, puts down £10,000 on top of 
the heavy cost of the Transcaspian line, while England, in a sneaking 
sort of way, is raising a little money by the sale of the remnants of 
the Suakin-Berber Railway and desert water pipe line rusting under 
the shanties in Pluinstcad marches. As an engineering exploit there 
never was anything remarkable about the Transcaspian: Railway. 
Only vanity can cause General Anneukoff to consider himself a 
second Lesseps, But he certainly deserves the fullest credit as the 
originator of the short overland route to India through fiussia. The 
idea was solely and exclusively his own, and ho received nothing 
but ridicule and abu.se when he first made it known to the F{u,s,sian 
Government and public. Even Skobelelf attached no value to it at 
the outset, and when 1 discussed the future of the railway with him 
in 1882, he referred to Anneukoff iu terms which 1 thought had 
bettor not bo publisbed. lie would hardly allow him any credit in 
connection with the Geok Tope campaign. All the same, Aimenkoff 
fought ou. As Director of Military Transport in Russia, and a, 
w'calthy man as well, ho possessed considerable influence, which ha 
exercised to the utmost on behalf of his pet scheme. Yet a pamphlet 
lie wrote ou the matter fell flat in Russia, and I myself incurred 
ridicule when L drew attention to his ideas in a pamphlet, “The 
Ru.ssian Railway to Herat and India,” and issued 1,C00 copies, with 
Anneukofl",? map, to Parliament and the Press. The discovery by 
Lessar of the easy road to Herat gave the.idea a fresh impulse, aud, 
as soon as Merv' was annexed, the future of the line was assured. 
Anneukoff received orders to extend it from Kizil Arvat to Askabad, 
a-nd tliruce to Merv ; after which he had to set ou foot a fre.sh official 
agitation, resulting, iu spite of the opposition of the Minister of 
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.Finance, &c., in the permission to carry it on to SainarUhand. it is 
true that his chief idea— that of ijushing tlie line down to Quetta: — 
has not yet been realised ; but, sooner or later, it is certain tlnit a 
junction will take place of the Russian and Indian lines, and in the 
meanwhile CTcnai-al A.niienkoff has done his best to bring this about 
by his snccess in i)ersiiading the .Russian Govornuumt, after much 
pressure and argument, to put down the line from the Caspian to 
: Samarkhand. ; . 

This week the General has been gazetted “ Dirootor” of the 
Railway. As tho Gazette specifies that lie is to retain his present 
appointments,” which are, of course, of considerably greater inipor- 
tance, tho decree is evidently intended to keep the line under his 
charge until the Government makes up its mind whether to place it 
under State control or not. The bulk of the railways in Russia are 
managed by public companiee. There are, however, several thousand 
miles of line managed by the State, and the present tendency is to 
place all weak railways under tho State, and ultimately to render 
the railway system a Government monopoly. The Transcaspian 
Railway belongs to neither category. It was not constructed b^' 
the Ministry of Railways but by tho War OHieo, and the latter is 
not disposed, at the hour of triumph, to hand it over to a depsirtmont 
which always cavillod at and pooh-poohed tlio imdortalciug. la time, 
no doubt, the Minister of War will get tired of the burden. In the 
meanwhile there obviously could not be a better controller of tho 
admmistratH’'c affairs of the line at St. .Potorsbiirg than General 
Annenkoff, its constructor Tho selection of the local ofliciaLs will 
fall to him, and ho will doubtless make his iitfliieuco felt on tho 
discussions that ndll arise in time as to tho extension of tlio lino, 
whether to Tashkent, Meshed, or Herat. 

. tjomewhat tardily, the Times has begun to publish tlvi.s wocik 
the series of letters it must have received some time ago from tho 
special corro3])oudent it detailed off to describe the opening of the 
Samarkhand Railway, These promise to bo valuable, i.lie author 
being no other than Mr. Hobson, long the accurate and energetic 
correspondent of the Times at St. retcrsbuvg. Sir West Ridge- 
way, in hh -Nineteenth Century article of last October, was ill- 
mannerly and unfair enough to describe Mr. Dob, sou as a Rirs- 
sian” and a *' boy.” Mr. Dobson is neither. He already possess- 
ed journalistic knowledge when ho wont to Ilussia many years .ago 
a youth, and after learning Russian proved of great assi.stanco 
to Mr. Behuylor hi preparing his well-known' “ Tnrldsl.umi.” 
Subsequently, having acted a.s correspondent of several papers 
he became the representative of the Times. When the war of lb7C 
broke out, Mr. Dobson asked permission to go i.o Bulgaria nr, 

“ special” with tho Russian army. This was refused, the Times 
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piiming its faith upon military correspondents, upon whioh he 
throw up his appointment and went to tW Danube as a free lance. 
It was this evacuation of the St. Petersburg post that led to Sir 
Donald Mackenzie Wallace being sent thither, and paved the way 
for the journalistic career of the latter in Russia, Turkey, auci Egypt. 
After a while the Times’ correspondents at the seat of war getting 
disabled or dispersed, the Times was only too glad to avail itsoll'of 
M)'. Dobson again, and he represented the paper throughout the 
I’levna and other stirring episodes of the war, forming a frendship 
with Skobeleff which lasted until the latter’s death, and manyacquuint- 
ances with the leading Russian military men, which have proved 
invaluable since. The war over, Mr, Dobson was re-appointod limes' 
correspondent at St. Petersburg, and has participated in all the im- 
portant political events there up to the present time. When the 
inauguration of tho Transcaspian Railway was announced, lie was 
specially ordered off to describe the undertaking. 

Tho position of correspondent at St. Petersburg is not an easy 
one. In most other capitals news agencies exist for the collection 
of information, and the press is always on tho qui vies. A corros« 
pondent at Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and even Oonstantinople, there- 
fore, is scarcely ever caught napping. The case i.s quite different 
at St. Petersburg. Correspondents there have to hunt lor their 
own news, and must bo always, day and night, on tlie alert. Por 
instance, a Nihilist plot is suddenly discovered, or an attack is mado 
upon the life of an official on Sunday, The London Press wants the 
news, of course, for M.onday morning. But the St. Petersburg 
newspapers are cjuite content to publish it on Wednesday, Tliur.sday 
or Friday, and their readers are not in the least impatient, even if it 
is held over for a week. .Meanwhile, unless a corre.spondent hap- 
pen to know an official connected with the discovery of the plot, or 
chance to pass the spot whore the attempt was made upon the lif'^ _ 
the functionary, he remains in utter ignorance 

contact with the buzzing of a rumour. Then ho ^ , ,, ! . , ’ 

rumour to its source, and collect all admirable 

a less barbarous country would be colle<?’^'^*^’^^ iranscas- 

tbo great papers or the emissaries of tf opem- 

ono can reali,so what a trying life this 'iii, ® respect they differ 
correspondents at St. Petersburg have to be al^ I® „ p 
Morning, noon, and night they must he dodging utter- 

visiting this and tlie other persons, and loitering Platens, who 
rooms of cafes and hotels, and are never certain, the ^pcome carelu.s.s 
slacken their activity, that .something will not oecur^'-^®® 
the eyes of lOurope upon Russia. As might he expect? character ha 
tal where the collection of news m in such- a nicdimval I’encliinan 
rumour is rampaut. and leads the correspondents incossa'f on Eug- 
wild goose chaso. Then when the news is bagged, a fresh a without. 
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Finaace, &o., in the portnission to oarrj it on to Samai-lsiiaiuL It i* 
true that hia chief idea — that of pasliing the lino down, to Qnetta— 
has not yet boon realised ; but, sooner or later, it is certain that a 
junction will talce place of the ilnssian and Indian linos, and in the 
mcauwliilc General AnnenlcolY has dono his best to bring this about 
by his su(H! 033 in persuading the iinssian Goverumont, after luuoh 
prossitre aud argument, to put down the line from the Caspian to 
Samarkhand. ^ ^ 

This week the General has been gazetted “ Director” of the 
Railway. As the Gazette specifies that ho is to “ retain his present 
appointments,” which are, of course, of considerably greater impor- 
tance, the decree is ovidoutly intended to keep the line under his 
charge until the Government makes up its mind whether to place it 
under State control or not. The bulk of the railways in Ru.ssia are 
managed by public companies. There are^ however, several thousand 
miles of line managed by the State, and the present tendency is to 
place all weak railways Under the State, aird ultimately to render 
the railway system a Government monopoly. The Transcaspian 
Railway belongs to neither category. It was not consiruotod by 
the Ministry of Railways but by the War Ofiico, and the latter is 
not disposed, at the hour of triuuijih, to hand it over to a department 
which always cavilled at and pooh-poohed the undertaking. In time, 
no doubt, the Minister of War will get tired of the bunion. In the 
meanwhile there obviously could not be a better controller of the 
administrative affairs of the lino at St. Petersburg than General 
Aiinenkoff, its constimetor The solocticu of the local oflicials will 
fall to him, and he will douhtlos.s make his inWiiouoo felt on the 
discussions that will arise in time as to the extension of tlui lino, 
whether to Tashkent, Mesliod, or Herat. 

Somewhat tardily, the 7'imes has begun to publi.sli this week 
the aerio.‘i of letters it must have received some time ago from t!io 
special corvospoirdeut it detailed off to describe the opening of tlio 
Samarkhand Railway. These promise to be valuable, the .autlior 
being no other Ilian Mr. Dobson, long the accurate aiul energetic 
correspondent of the 7'im<es at St. Petersburg. vSir Wo.st iiidge- 
way, in his N’ineteeatfi Centurx) article of last October, was ill- 
mannerly and unfair enough to describe Mr. Dobson as a “ Ru.s- 
sian” and a boy.” Mr. Dobson is neither. .Ho already po.sses,s- 
ed journalistic knowledge when ho went to Russia many year.s ago 
a youth, and after learning Russian proved of great assistance 
to Mr. Scluiylav in preparing his well-known ” Turkistaus.” 
Subsequently, having acted as corre.spondent of several pajier.s 
he became the representative of the Times, When the war of .lb 76 
broke out, Mr. .Dobson asked permission to go to Bnlgaria as 
** jpecial” with the Russian army. This was refused, the 7'imes 
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pinning its faith upon military cori'espondeuts, upon which he 
threw up his appointment and went to the Danube as a free lance. 
It was this evacuation of the St. Petersburg post tliat led to Sir 
Donald Maokenzie Wallace being sent thither, and paved the way 
for the jourualistio career of the latter in Russia, Turkey, and Egypt, 
After a while the .7V»ws’ correspondents at the seat of war getting 
disabled or dispersed, tho Times was only too glad to avail itself of 
Mr. Dobson again, and he represented the paper throughout the 
Plevna and other stirring episodes of the war, forming a frendship 
with Skobeleif which lasted until the latter’s death, and manyacquaint- 
ances with the leading Russian military men, whieh have proved 
invaluable since. The war over, Mr. Dobson was re-appointed 'Times' 
correspondent at St. Petersburg, and has participated in all the im- 
portant political events there up to the present time. When the 
inauguration of the Transcaspian Railway was announced, he was 
specially ordered off to describe the undertaking. 

The position of correspondent at St. Petersburg is not an easy 
one. In most otlier capitals news agencies exist for the collection 
of information, and the press is always on the qui vioe. A corres- 
pondent at Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and even Constantinople, thera- 
f'oro, is scarcely ever caught napping. Tho case is quite different 
at St. Petersburg. Correspondents there have to hunt for their 
own news, and must be always, day and night, on the alert. For 
instance, a Nihilist plot is suddenly discovered, or fin attack is made 
upon the life of an official on Sunday. The London Press wants the 
news, of course, for Monday morning. But the St. Petersburg 
newspapers are quite content to publish it on Wednesday, Thursday 
or Friday, and their readers are not in the least impatient, even if it 
is held over for a week. Meanwhile, unless a eorrespoiulont hap- 
pen to know an official connected with the discovery of tho plot, or 
chance to pass tho spot whore thf) attempt was made upon tho . 

the functionary, ho remains in utter ignorance 
contact with the buzzing of a rumour. ThemJia-’ V ’ 

rumour to its source, and collect all tht5 i^mirable 

a loss barbarous country would be Iranscas- 

tho great papers or tJie emissaries of tf the recent opera- 
one can realise what a trying life this 'iii'f}^® respect they differ 
correspondents at St. Petersburg have to bo fiP- 
Morning, noon, and night they must bo dodging Siberia” is utfei-- 
visiting this and tho other persons, and loitering ul'Cr[)rotors, u'I'n 
rooms of cafes and hotels, and are never certain, the >ecoiU 0 carelesf* 
slacken their activity, that something will not ocenr-isos only wun 
the cyt33 of ISurope upon Russia, As might be expect? ohameter w 
tal whore the collection of news is in such a medifeval Frouchmau 
rumour is rampant and leads tho correspondents bices.'iak 
wild goose chase. Then when the news is Imggcd, a Jrosh n 'wa ■* 
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arises iu. goading it over the wires. The telegraph authorities will 
thiuk nothing of keeping over a despatch two or three days, or the 
censor of cutting tliirty lines down to thi-ee, or oven, indeed, of 
falsil'ying tho message altogether. Finally, after the nows has 
readied iilngiand and has been puldished, the Minister of tliis, that, 
or the other in Russia may be offended when he soos it iu print, 
and may aduiimster tlio correspondent a “ wigging.” If one adds 
to this the iinpatienae of a British editor, who ignoring all the oon- 
dition.s I have cited, demand.? iho fulle.st details to be .sent immediately 
: over the wire, and throws into the waste-paper basket any written 
accounts subsequently sent (althongli the latter really contains the 
i-GliablG version), it will he seen that the life of a iSt; Petersburg 
correspondent is a dreadfully harassing one. It is, in fact, the life of 
a dog, and I wouldn’t occupy it for the salary of the Viceroy of 
India. 

All the more credit, therefore, attaches to Mr. Dobson for having 
hold his own against all obstacles so long, and managed to be un- 
swervingly patriotic wliile retaining the respect of the Russians. It 
is notorious, for instance, that Mr. Lowo, the 2'imes' correspondent at 
Berlin, only maintains liis post by always landing tbo Teutons. The 
Germans will allow no ho.stilo foreign joiiriiallstio critics at Gorlin. 
j, .;:nnfortnnat^ it so happens that Mr. Lawe is a rabid German, so 
that British interests are sacrificed to tho advocacy of Gorman inter- 
ests, and great harm is done to English policy. Prince Bismarck 
literally controls the Berlin section of tho I'imcs, Quite the reverse 
■ is the case with Mr. Dobson at St. Peter, sburg. Ho is neither n 
Russophobic fanatic of tho Aslimead-Bartictt description, nor an 
ignorant Ilnssophilo of tho Bansdell typo. Ho has a wide circle 
of Russian friends by whom ho is beloved, and ho nover leh'graphs 
anything that might be cons triiotcd into a wanton attack on their 
: :A11 the same, ho watches vigilantly England’s interests, 
file seriLiiiT^vif^gm-ams, and longer ones, do not appear in Itie TimeSi 
s^pecial correspomRjJ^'> censor conditions I have referred to and to 
Samarkhand Railway publish any Russian news except of spe- 
beiug no other th.'in Mr. 1 tho Thiies wastes more of its Ru.ssiau te- 
correspondent of the Tim, 

hk mnetemth /' co t. . . 

niamiorlv and unfair i “'om Bt. P etersbnrg is meagre, man- 

sian ” and a '■ boy.” hRcials, and not to bo depoiuind upon. All 
od journalistic kr'^i' therefore, attaches to tlio carefully collocl.od 
a youth, and al-*’* Dobson sends home, and which is tlio only 
to Mr. Sciiuyloj present jnuctare. During my vi.sits to 

Subsequently, Ij ' i'-f'd many opportunities of seeing him at work, 
he beeivnie the always been that the capacity and oiiergy 
broke out, ]1; should have been wasted on the thanklo.s.s ta.g]cof coileot- 
“ »pecial” " -ti-s bulk of which never sees tho light. Ux) to now ho 
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lias not: tuniod iiis attention to political literature, but lias recently 
oomaienced a “ Life of Prince Gortschakoff'’ for Messrs. Allen’s 
Eminent Statesmen series. This promises to be an important and. 
intero-stiag work, as Mr. Dobson not only knew the Chancellor, but 
is. EiijquaiuteJ. with members of his family, official friends and official 
foes, and between them and the information placed at his disposi- 
tion by the Jiussiau Government ho will bo able to turn out a 
a capital liook. The chief difficulty will bo to compress ihe matter 
into a couple of hundred pages, and it is by no means improbable : 
that a larger biography will appear in duo course, or else the sur- 
plus materials will bo incorporated in a history of the Eastern 
Question,' which has occupied Mr. Dobson’s mind some time. 

The work just brought out by General Boulanger’s brother, 
“Voyage a Merv ; les llusses dans TAsio Oontrale et lo Ghomin do 
fer Trausca.spi 0 n,’' is adversely reviewed by the lifovod Vremya this 
week . AVhile admitting that it is well got up and is very compli- 
mentary to Jdussia, the Novee- Vremija says that it will “only interest 
the ordinary reader.” From a scientific point of view it is most 
unsatisfaotory, and anybody who was not an engineer could have 
written it just as well. 

W].i6ther Azouu Ada or Krasuovodsk shall bo the Caspian start-- 
ing of the Transcaspian Eailway is still being deliberated by the 
commission appointed at St, Petersburg a few months ago, and its 
decision is not expected until the middle of September, 
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London, August 31st, 1888, 

f HB Times has continued publishing this week the admirable 
letters of its tit. Petersburg correspondent on the Transciis- 
piau Railway, which shed a flood of light upon the recent opera- 
tions of Russia in the Tnrooman region. In this respect tlioy diffoj’ 
from those whicli the Rev. J. Lausdell has been publishing in the 
Manohester GicanUan. The author of “TJ-frough Siberia” is utter- 
ly ignorant of Russ ; he is never well senvad by his interpreters, w-ho 
gel bored to deaih by his interminable (jnestioning .and become careless 
or indifferent after a while ; and for the most part ho mixes only with 
Russian officials of influence,: the seamy side of whose character ha 
never describes in his books. If one can imagine a Fronchnran 
coming to London ignorant of English and writing a book on Eng- 
land, without reading a single English book or newspaper, without 
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mixing with the peojile or living with them in their homes, and 
without in tlio least trying to place himself on a footing with their 
feelings, being content to take his ■views of hlnglish life from a 
score, or a couple of score, of French-speaking persons of the offi- 
cial or aristocratic circles, ho -will have ti very good hica of Mr. 
Lajisdoll’s inethods of studying Russia. Thus his description ol tlio 
Transcaspian Railu'ay is that of a more cosmopolitan tourist, anxious 
not to say anything disagreeahle about officials -who have given 
him a cheap ride and a cheap feed to-day, and whom he may per- 
haps require to give him another cheap ride aud clieap food to-inor- 
row. His Jotters only admit one thing and admit it tersely — the 
Transcaspian lino is not “thoroughly” built ; but why the thorough- 
ness is absent is either purposely concealed by him, or because, as is 
more probably the case, his ignorance of Russia prevented him from 
ascertaining the causes from those who knew the local histoi-y of tbe 
line. This and other blanks Mr. Dobson fills in. Instead of stick- 
ing to some high personage like a leech, and adhering until some 
other prey loomed in sight, as is a characteristic of Mr. Lansdoll, 
the Times' correspondent travelled and inLvetl with all manner of 
Russians on the rvay to Samarkhand ; ho discussed the railway with 
the enemies and the friends of General Annonkoff as well as with 
that personage himself; and the result is a series of interesting let- 
ters that remind one of Schuyler, and will cause the St. Petersburg 
censor a good deal of anxiety a,s to what ought or ought not to he^ 
suppressed. 

At first sight it might seem that Mr. Dobson’s exposure would 
do harm to General Anucukoff. "With the candour that was a 
characteristic of Mr. Schuyler (Mr. Dobson partly received hi,s lit- 
erary tr.'dning at the hands of the author of “ Turkistan”), the Times' 
correspondent shows the Transcaspian Railway to be very badly 
built, to be more or loss scamped throughout, and to be, in one word, 
quite an engineering farce in regard to permanent- way, stations, and 
rolling-stock, lie tells ns of a verst, or two-thirds ot a mile, of rails 
being laid in thirty minutes, of grandiloquently named railway sta- 
tions of the size of sentry-boxes, and of railway carriages compared 
with which the gipsy caravans of old Jflngland are Pulman ears. 
Thauks Lo the cheap and rapid construction, so little sound wundc is 
put into the lino that streams arc allowed to bore their own culverts 
through the embankments ; and this they do in such a summary 
fashion somotimos that a mile or two of I'ails disappear in the desert, 
to puzzle perhaps the archoeologist of the 20th century, who may 
construe on their discovery then that the Turcomans knew about 
railroads long before the Russian conquest. Meanwhile, upon Mr. 
Dobson’s description, some of the “ masterly inactivity .sooflers” in 
India may also build the theory that the Transcaspian Railway is a 
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very poor thing and a failure, and that England need ciitortain no 
fear of its being the slightest value to Uussia in any march upon 
lierat and L’aiidahar. As, from what I know of Mr. JJobson’s senti- 
ments, this would be the very last view ho would desire to encoui'ago, 

.1. will aftenujt to es:plain a little more fully what he describes 
“behind the secnes” with respect to the inception and construction of 
the railway, and indioato, the benefit he has <3onferred on General 
Annoukoff by exposing its defects. 

In the first place, the railway is by no means a farce like the 
Persian line at Teheran. By starting the Kesht-Teheran line at the 
Caspian ins tead of conveying the rails on camels’ backs two hundred 
miles to Teheran in order to start at the capital, the Shah might have 
built the mileage already opened at £4,000 or £5,000 instead of 
£10,000 a mile. This was simply fooling the difl’erence away. In 
the case of Jinssia, however, the Transcaspian Hailwaj’- is all badly 
built, not because there has beeu any tomfoolery, or any particular 
waste or corruption, but because Annenkoff has not spent upon it 
that time and money without which no line can bo properly laid. 
Unless war early intervenes, both time and money will be forth- 
coming, and the present rough line will .become a thorough-built ' 
railway. Most probably this eventuality will be acoomplistiod in a 
couple of year.?, perhaps earlier. Then, when as much has been 
.spent on it as on other Russian linos, it will become as good as : 
they are, ■ ■■ 

But w'ould it not have been cheaper and better to have con- 
structed a sound, solid, dearer line at the outset ? No, most decided- 
ly not— -from the standpoint of General Annenkoff. Other projec- 
tors had proposed tying Central Asia to Hussia by railway, hut’ the 
vastness of the outlay had always frightened the Government. Au- 
nenkoff saw the excellence of the Merv-Ohardjui route. Ho joined 
the noble army of projectors. His idea was to connect the Cauca- 
sus, the Caspian base, Transcaspia, and Tiirldstan at a stroke, and at 
the same time threaten Herat and open up a new European route to 
India, The Ministry of Railways reluctantly, devoted its attention 
to the investigation of this idea, and drew up a plan of a railway 
which frightened the Government into fits, so great was the expen- 
diture of time and money involved. Had Annenkoff been le 3 .s 
brilliant and more “ thorough,” the locomotive might yet have been 
sticking at Askabad. But he knew that his idea w'as a good one ; 
and, what was more, ho knew that the only way to shove it through 
was to impress the Emperor with what he could do personally in the 
way of speed and cheapne.ss. So he put in an estimate that would 
have amazed the smartest jerry builder iu England; and he offered, 
with .soldiers alone, to copsti'uct the line .with a rapidity that should 
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atartla not onlv Russia but Europe as. wen. Thanks to this audacuty 
ho gainod tho Tzar’s oonsoiit. Of course, his oneinies were enraged, 
and all the railway eugiueers were against him ; but ho carried the 
thing through ami somirod .Russia such prestige, by linkiug Bamar- 
khand with .Europe, th.rt tho .Emperor is now quite ready to advance 
any furtlier sums that may bo required to put tlie railway in proper 
trim. So fa,r, therefore, from tho Times' lettor.s doing Annou- 
Icoff barm, they will probably do him good, for the Emperor-— who 
roads the .Timss— -will make i^a point of honour (the Tzar is deeply; 
patriotio; on the part of Rus.sia to improve the lino ; and even if this 
involved taking it from under military control (supervised by An- 
nenkoti'J and placing it under tho charge of tho Ministry of Railway 
the prestige of tho idea and its realisation would always rest with 
Annenkoft'. Sooner or later, as i explained the other day, the lino 
is bound to come under the control of the Minister of Railways, 
Admiral Possiotte, and no one knows this bettor than Aunenkoff 
himself. Once Possiette takes it over, tho very enmity that exists 
between him and Anuenkoff will cause him to make the lino a good 
one, if only to show Russia how suporior the supervision of the Rail- 
way Department is to that of tho 'war Office. In this manner the 
Tpusoaspian Railway will become a properly equipped line, shed- 
ding by degrees all tho defects so well described by tho graphic pen 
i :of’Miv. Dobson, 

The chief impulse to improvement, however, will not come from - 
Aunenkoff, or from the Railway Dopartmont, but from Ru.ssiau 
commerce. If the line were purely a military ono, I should side with 
those who are laughing at it. But there is no fact 1 have tried more 
to lay stress on in my writing.s than the fact that tho Russian 
advance is a material ns well as a military one. Russia is expanding 
towards India Justus England in South Africa is expanding towards 
tho Zambesi, or in Oanatla towards Manitoba and tho North-West. 
One hears a good deal from military men about tho tons of thousands 
of Russian soldiers Russia sends as recrnits to the Oauoasus and 
Turkistan, but nothing of the tons of thousands of peasants who 
migrate thither every summer. Politicians talk of the revolution in 
the Russian advance accomplished by Skoboleft' against Gook Tepo ; 
but the development of Russia’s petroleum industry at Baku i.s 
ignored, although it has done more to expand aiid consolidate Russia’s 
material power in the Caspian than all the triumphs over tho 
Turcomans. Similarly I look to the trade of Central Asia to ).iring 
about those improvoraents in the Transcaspian Railway avhich I have 
affirmed will he effbeted within a couple of years. Central A.siau trade 
formerly went througli Orenburg.- It now flows from Tashkent, 
Samarkhand, .Ivhiva and Bokhara to -the Caspian Sea. The obstacles to 
the traffic occasioned by the defects of the line to which Mr. Dobsou 
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refers have already led to many complaints addressed to the Govern- 
ment, and the (Government is already taking steps to remedy them, 
biiice IVIr. Dobson’s return, a ship load of rolling-stock has arrived at 
Azoun Ada, and other consignments of locomotives and carriages are 
arriving. It should not be forgotten that any deficiencies in regard to 
rolling-stock can be rapidly remedied whenever the Government takes 
the matter. well in hand. In two or three weeksas many additional 
trains could be placed on the line as the Government wished — all 
that would be needed would bo to place the surplus rolling-stock of 
the Tzaritziu, Saratoff, and other railways touching tho Volga on 
barges (and barges of from 1,000 to 5,000 tons capacity are obtain- 
able by hundreds on that river) and float them down to the Caspian 
Sea. At present the Eussian merchants in Central Asia are not 
clamouring about the expense and delay in sending goods by the 
Transcaspian Railway as much as they will in a few mouths' time, be- 
cause the railway, bad as it is, is better than the camel, to which they 
have been so long accustomed, and for the moment they are thank- 
ful for any small mercies. But before long, oilious comparisons will 
bo instituted, not between the camel and the railway, but between 
the Transcaspian Railway and other Russian lines ; and then the 
agitation will swell until the Government takes the railway out of 
the charge of colonels and majors and captains and hands it over to 
the trained officials of the Ministry of Railways. Five years ago I 
traversed the Transcaucasian Railway just after the section from 
Tiflis to Baku was opened. 'There was then hardly any roliing-sidek 
on the line, the traffic was confined to a dozen or twenty passengers, 
and although the Hue was better built than the one across the Cas- 
pian, still a vcry-aimising article could have been written about its 
desolation and other defects. Yet within three years tho traffic was 
so great that the railway could not cope with it in spito of ince.ssant 
additions to its rolling-stock, and although last year over one thou- 
sand trains were again added and seventy locomotives, my Russian 
papers mention this morning that tho stun of one-and-a-half million 
roubles has just been assigned for additional rolling-stock. On tho 
1st January next tho State will take over tho whole lino from Ba- 
ioum to Baku, and tho 'Transc.aucasian Railway Company as a pri- 
vate concern will cease to exist. The Transcaspian Railway, from 
Azoun Ada to Samarcand, is a natural continuation of the 'Trans- 
caucasian line. I have a conviction that the moment the State con- 
trol of the Caucasus Railway is organized, the War Office will hand 
over the Central Asian section tp the Railway Department also. 

Thus the Times' letters, while exposing to the fullest tho weaker 
points of tho Transcaspian Railway, do not in tho least detract 
from its significance. Mr. Dobsoix docs full justice to the impor- 
tance of tho railway in abridging the distance between Gentrai Asia 


and Europe; aiulif the least attempt should be made to ttvist his 
remarks info the o[)iiuou that ho dooms the coneoutratioii of a great 
itussian tinny in Algliariistau impossible, I take advantage ol' tho 
opfiortniiily to mention that, so I'ar from holding this view, lie enter- 
tains the most pessimist opinion respecting our ability to resist 
liiissia at. all. 

The Kavkazh publishing a series of energetic loaders, urging 
that. Krasnovodsk should bo made the starting point of the lini) 
instead of Azoun Ada, owing to tho deep water exoellouco of tho 
former port. This would involve the construction of eighty miles of 
ailditiouul lino from Krasnovodsk to Mulla Kari. There is every 
])robability that the idea will be adopted in due course. In tbo mean- 
while, it is announcfsd that a copious supply of drinking water has 
been obtained at Krasnovodsk by sinking artesian wells. 

K. Konshin writes to the Novm Vremya, denying the report 
that he had abandoned his intention of holding a llussian exhibition 
at Teheran. The opening has been postponed because goods havo 
been delayed on the road. Although receiving no pecuniary aid 
■ from the llussian Uovernmout, he is supported by the Mission at 
Teheran. • 

It is reported that negotiations are in progress betiveon Russia 
and Persia with a view to defining which shall exercise .suzerainty 
over the Yomud Turcomans roaming from one side of the Aslerubad 
frontier to the other. Russia wishes to make subjects of them all. 
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Lohdon, October 5th, 1888, 

rpHE Times h blowing its trumpet a little too lustily over Mr. 
X Dobson’s letters on tho Tjfauscaspian Railway. Every other 
letter has a laudatory leader lacked on to it, and yesterday’s might 
have fitly been applied to some such exploit as Arminius v aml)ery’s 
dervish wanderings to Samarkhand instead of to an ordinary journey 
to Central Asia in a railway carriage. If,” said the Times, among 
other things, “ our St. Petersbui'g correspondent had the amiable 
desire of provoking envy by his account, he may be congratuliU.ed 
on complete success. A largo number of Englishmen will have 
followaicl bis course on paper with the keenest regret that they 
could not have put themselves in his place. Legations, Consulates, 
and Ministries havo been beseiged” {sic — say about half-a-dozen 
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appliiiiitions all told) “with supplications for leave to make tlie tonr. 
When, if ever, the petitions will bo granted nobody knows, and least 
of all they to wdiom they are addressed.” This is very pretty, hot it 
is chiefly gas. It conveys the impression that Mr, Dobson, is the Marco 
Polo of the Times ; and that the Russian Government, having 
specially opened the'doors of Central Asia for a Times’ correspondent 
to walkin, has specially closed them again to keep all other com- 
peting intruders out. Mr. Dobson lias in reality seen nothing 
(barring abit here and there of the railway) that had not been seen 
before, and so far from being the only Englishman present, three 
or four performed the journey about the same time, and thirty or 
forty might have equally obUiiiod permission had they been on the spot 
at St Petersburg or Baku. The whole affiiirof the refusals to Mr. Ciir- 
KOii, Colonel Talbot, and others arose from General Amienkoff’s un- 
authorised and indi.soi’oet attempt to secure international notoriety by 
running a sort of swell Cook’s excursion from Paris to Samarkhand. 
Annonkotf has only managed to make hts railway by making many 
enemies in the Russian adjiiinistration, and herioe they sat upon 
him by professing ignorance of the Paris affiiii* and withholding 
permits from all fo proceed to Central Asia. Mo question of deep 
policy was involved. It was simply a matter of personal spite, and 
to gratify that spite the Jtussian ofticials cared no more for the wail- 
ings of Mr. Curzon, M. P., and the stormings of Colonel Talbot, 
than they did for the expostulations and maledictions of General 
Annonboff himself. So far from there being any sjiecial privilege in, 
the case of the Times, any other paper could have been represented 
had it cared sufficiently for the tonic. The Russian Government 
dawdled in giving permission to Mr. Dobson to cross the Caspian, 
because for ten years a prohibition had existed against allowing 
Englishmen to enter Central Asia without .special leave (a ])rolubii;ioa 
readily understood if one tries to realise a Russian’s viows of Burna- 
by’s praulis in Khiva), and the Rns.siau Govornment had not made 
up its mind whether, with the opening of the Transcaspian route, to 
rescind tho prohibition or not. This stato of indecision still exists, 
and explains the daw<lling in tho case of Mr. Dobson’s would-be 
succfls.sors. Mr. Dobson, fearful of being too late, started without 
a pp.rmissiou, trusting to his many Russian friends to got it for him 
before he arri%'-od at the point where a permit would be required — ■ 
Azoun Ada. Had a score or two other applications been 
made about the samo time they would have boeu considered 
togeilier, and in all probability a free pernaission granteil iu 
every caso. But when Aunenkoff began to invito_ alltho world to 
go to Central Asia, tmd Mr. Dobson began exposing iu the Times 
the shams of the Transcaspian line, the Russian Government was 
bound to consider tho expediency of letting into TuL'kirdan, a swarm 
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of pi’ying, criticising foreigners. Hence it is by no inerms unlikely 
tlial. it will enforce the use of a special permit to trsvel in Traiiscas- 
pia for a year or two longer ; above all in the case of caustic 
critics like Mr, Dobson. ■ 

Tlio altc'mpl of the T/mes to plant lanrel.s upon its own. brow 
beca,u->f, a(. the out' idc estimate, it has spent about £ 100 in sending 
its Ht. retorsburg correspondent to Saraarkliand, gives one iui idea 
of what the organ of Drinting Houso Sqnare considers journalistic 
entorpriso. ; J.f one looks back upon the dark ])eriod of Trans(5aspian 
history from lfi78 to 1885, when the public desire for reliable 
news about tlio .Russian operations in the Turconiau regions was 
intense, it is impossible not to feel that on many an oceusion the 
pi’esence of such a man as Mr. Hobson on the Perso-Turcoman 
confines would have been invaluable. The Times, at tliat time, 
however, never concerned itself about news from t]i,at region in the 
least, . It W'as left for a newspaper which did not believe in the 
Bussian advance — the Daily News — to spend thousands of pounds 
in maintaining a special «!orrespoudent in that quarter. The ser- 
vices Mr. O’ Donovan rendered by his famous ride to Jtlerv were 
invaluable. Yet the Daily News mado less fuss over its own en- 
terprise in sending Mr. O’Donovan to Merv nt the oxponse of 
thousands of pounds than the Times is making over Mr. Dobson’s 
tourist trip at the cost of a hundred pound note. Even when the 
Lumsden Mission proceeded to the Afghan frontier, the Times soot 
no “special,” contenting itself with a few occasional letters, “on 
the cheap,” from the members of jtho Mission. One has only to 
compare those letters with Mr. Dobson’s to realise the difference 
betrveen the work of a trained journalist, paid well to work well, 
and the amateur contribiitimis, of officials foai-ful of revealing too 
much, unable to criticise the opei'atious in hand, and making up for 
these and other shortcoming.s by applying unlimited laudation all 
round. Major E, E. Yato and others travelled from tlio Oxus to 
the Caspian by the now railway, and the former “ described ” it in 
bis recently issued work “ Northern AFgbanistaii.” Whether ho 
was really incapable of describing it, or felt himself precluded from 
doing so, I will not attempt to discuss ; but it is certainly a fact 
that Major Yiite’s account of the line bears the .same proportion to 
Mir. Dobson’s as an empty egg shell to a full grown eluokon. 

• The Times’ corre3])ondcnt in describing Alikhanoff’s home at 
Merv, mentions the existence there of a trophy in the shape of a 
“ good breech-loading fowling piece which had belonged to Major 
Tate or Major Peacock,” he was “not certain wbicli, taken after 
the disastrous and cUsereditahle flight of the Britisli repre.stmtat.ives 
at the battle ol' the Kooshk.” Ho also mentions the trophy at 
Askabad— the Afghan cannon captured at PeiijMch, placed round 
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tlio base of the Skobelcff monnmeni at Askabad— -and iho articles 
exliibitfsd by General Komaroff, suoli as an, Indian holmol;, etc. 
Major Yate, who has much to say about the good feeding ho received 
at the hands of Alilchanoff and Koraaroff, ma,kes no mention in his 
book of the.se unpleasant trophies. I don’t thiuls a hero of the 
Burnaby, MacGregor, Napier, or othor well-known English typo 
would have wanted much dinner with such .skeletons at the feast. 
Better a long march and an empty stomach than a champagne 
dinner with the reminder of an ignominious defeat. Kind as 
Alikhanoff and lloraaroff wore to Mr. Dobson one sight of 
these trophic, s made him winoe. This feeling- will bo all the 
more I'oadily uudorstood by those who luivo happouod to live 
much in llas-sia. The cathedrals, clun-clies, and military museums 
of St. Peter, sburg and Mo.seow are crowded with ilags taken 
from the onemy|. There must be some thousands of theiu displayed 
in the two capitals, Freuch, Polish, German, Austrian, liuugarian, 
Turkish, Tartar, etc., etc, Hnndred.s of gnus also decorate the 
public squares and thoroughfares. But among the guns not asingle 
English one is to be found, and among the flags only two --one, 
a boat flag captured during the massacre at Hangho, and the other 
a boat flag that floated ashore with the Tiger on the Crimean Coast. 
English residents in Russia are proud of this absence of English 
trophies, and therefore it galls thorn to read of the guns exposed at 
Askabad. Of course the two Yates have professed to treat in their 
books the Ponjdeh affair as a purely Afghan defeat ; and tlieir happy 
ignorance of Russian has, perhaps, contributed to establish tliis feel- 
ing of equanimity in tlieir miml ; butit is certainly a fact that iu 
Russia the Ponjdeh stampede is looked upon as an English defeat, 
and when the Times' corre-spondont uses the words '* di.sastrous and 
discreditable flight of the English representatives,” lie .simpdy states 
without disg(ii,sQ what AliklumoQ’ and Komaroff iu Tran,s-ca.spia and 
Russian officials think and say in regard to the conduct of those 
.English officers vvdro were present at Ponjcloh. Whether Major 
Yale acted rightly or wrongly at Ponjdeh is a matter oiitsido their 
remarks, hut it is simply a matter of ordinary notoriety in 
Russia that his conduct there is regarded by Russian military 
men as -weak aud ignoble, and that, in a word, they look 
upon hi ill as having completely left the poor Afghans in the luroh. 
Had Russian officers boon in the place of Yate and his companions, 
they would cither Iravo managed that no fighting took place at all, 
or would have headed the Afghans. The cold, unpassionato survey 
of the fight from the safe spot, and, when all was lost, the stampede 
with dry sabres — these aro features of the Peujdoh afl'air which 
Russian officers, without seeking to cast any slur on the bravery 
and hot spirit of .English military men generally, candidly confess 
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their inability to rimlorsttind. Tho Russ^iim press eoniinents on the 
affuiv are never pleasant reading. “ A couple more Ponjdohs 
and .lliidwanda, a)nl where woidd be British rule in Imlia ?” de- 
manded Li iSt. reiorsbnrg newsi^apor tho other day. 

■ If; is intei-esh'ng tonoto that whilo the Bnglish press for tlio 
most piu-r, treat Ihe Triuisoaspiiin lino us a purely local riiilway, 
tho iitrssiiiti press look upon it ns the fuhuro liiglnvay to India, 
h'or ijialiui.ce, the jYeb-a, an oxtromoly ])opular non-politieiil Vv'cekly 
illustrated paper, is pnldishing a, whole series of excellent sketches 
of the lino and country by ; tJio artist Karazine, who has just 
returned from tliere, under the title of “ On the B,oad to 
India” A llnssophobist would doubtless detect in this one 
more piece of evidence of Russia’s historical determination 
to invade India ; but it really simply shows how more clearly 
Russians appreciate tho progress of events in Central Asia than we 
do. Uussians generally assimilate new ideas far more rapidly than 
Englishmen. In spite of all that has been written on the subject 
few Englishmen have got as far yet as to expect that India will bo 
joined to Europe by a ruihv.ay in their lifotime. On tho other hand, ■ 
the B/Ussians look upon it as simply a matter of two or threo years. 
While the British public still mixes and muddles the v.ast steppes and 
deserts of Turkestan and the lofty passes of the Hindu Koosh with 
the short routes and easy roads of the region between Merv and 
Quetta, tho Itussians thoroughly undorslaiul the insignificauco of 
the Afghan harrier, and are convinced that at no distant date the 
overland trade of India must again travorso the Caspian on its way 
to Buropo, ' . 

A curious piece of information reaches me from Baku, Tlie 
Russian authorities have ordered four Giiebros from India, at 
present in Bokluira, to bo sent by i.he new railway to Baku, in order 
that they may revive tho worship of tlio otorna! fires” there. It 
is a well-known faci, tluitin distant ages Baku was the Mecca of the 
five-worshippers, and, until a few years ago, there was still a solitary 
Guebro to bo seen tending at Surukhaui tho sacresd fire that had 
been burning at an altar for countless generations. This fire- 
worshipper was murdered for tho savings ho was believed to possess, 
find tho altar w.as allowed to fall to pieces. Whether the Ru.s.siau 
Government is simply inviting tho four Guehres from Dokliara to 
amuse the T>,ar while at Baku, or means astutely i,o permancjitly 
revive the fire worship, in order to attract tho Bsirsees from Bombay 
and 05 !tabli,s]i useful political relation with Indian subjects, I am un- 
able for tlie moment to say, .but the incidont is one that is well worth 
watching, 

It is probably not quite forgotten, that Alikhanofl’ made his first 
survey of Merv disguised as a cleric, accompanying a caravan which 
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Gospoilin Kosildi conducted thither from Askabad. Kosikh made 
a pile of money in Transcaspia during this period, and is nov^ at St. 
Petersburg endeavouring to secure the support of the Minister of 
Finance for a scheme for establishing commercial relations between 
Saraarkliand, Teheran, Batoum, Constantinople, Bombay, and Calcutta, 
I hear also of a movement on tbe part of several Eussian mercantile 
bouses at Odessa to open offices at Bombay. The despatch of Unssiau 
kerosino from Batoum to Bombay and the increase in the export of 
tea from India to Odessa are causing Russian merchants to discuss 
the possibilities of a trade with India direct, without tho intervention 
of England. 

’With regard to the conflict in Afghau-Taiisistan, very little 
that is noteworthy has been published this week by the Russiau press. 
Of course Russians are very pleased at the conflict which tends to 
weaken Afghanistan, but few newspapers advocate any open inter- 
ference in the affair. That it will end without any complication is, 
however, not expected at St. Petersburg, where it is pointed out that 
even if Ishak Ivhan be thoroughly defeated a swarm of refugees' 
are likely to cross the frontier to seek an asylum in Russia, and the 
internment of these is bound to be a subject for the diplomatists. 
Some of these fugitives may prove excellent tools for Alikhanoff 
to play with. Hitherto ho has only had Turcomans for pawns, but 
a few Afghan notables would be hotter pieces for that clever intri- 
guer, and unless they were interned far away from the frontier, 
there is very little doubt that ho would make an effective use 
• of them.:_, ■ _ . 

A friend who has just come back from Merv, after ample oppor- 
tunities of seeing the private side of AUkhanoff’s character, assures 
me that he is decidedly the strongest and the olevere.st Russian in 
the whole Transcaspian territory. He is a man of great ambition, 
and he is determined to make a career for himself if he can. As 
a career can only bo made at the expense of Afghanistan and 
Persia — a fact which Alikhanoff takes no pains to conceal —it is 
clear that his presence at Merv is a very unsatisfactory feature 
of tho present situation in Central Asia. lioraaroff, in compari.son, 
is looked upon as altogether out of the running. Ho may come to 
the front in connection -with Meshed ; but the rising sun of tho 
Transcaspian world is Alikanoff, and that fiivounlois rapidly render- 
ing hi.s position all-powerful at Mei-v, and extending hi.s infiiienco 
outside it as fer a,s he cun. 
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THE TZAR m THE CAUCASUS AjYD 
L UMSDEH OH PEHJDEH. 


. ^ Octoher 12tk, 1888. 

miliOTzav has arrived this week iit Tiflis, and aceomplidiod half 
i ids journey in tho (Jaucasus. Tho telegrams in the Russian 
papers dusoribe ius progress as being a brilliant success. Proceed- 
ing from, the Crimea to Rostoff, on tlio Don, ho travelled by rail to 
Vladikavkaz, where he received deputations from tlie various cis- 
Gaucasian tribes, and accepted broad and salt from the representa- 
tives of the Russian peasant communities in the Stavropol plains 
who now (puito outnumber the old Asiatic tribal population. Froin 
Vladikavkaz a short journey through the Dariel Pass would Jiava 
taken the Imperial party to Tlflis ; but the Tzar chose a different and 
more roundabout route, returning by rail as far ds Rkatoj-inodar the 
administrative centre of the Kuban Cossacks ; then proceeding over 
the New railway to the new port of Novorossisk Here lie einbark- 
ed on the Moskva, and, escorted by the first squadron Russia lias 
' pL'iced on the Rlack Hea since the Crimean War, made his way to 
Batoum, from which point he journeyed by rail again to the capital 
of the Caucasus. At Ekaterinodar the Kuban Cossacks turned out 
in force, and displayed eighty standards, all representative of the 
triumphs the Kuban Cossacks have acliievod since they wore first 
formed to keep the Caucasus in order. Combining the best olemants 
of the Sky with those of the Caucasian (the Cossacks for generations 
mated with Caucasian wives), the Kuban Cossack.? aro perhaps the 
finest men in the Russian Empire. The Emperor was greatly pleased 
with the variety of Interesting relics displayed. Ad Novoro,s.sisk 
which was a more li.shing village, unheard of during the last war he 
inspected the now port, which in time is to be rendered a first-class 
naval station, and roviowed the local battalion and twenty-ei<>ht 
sotnyas of various Cossack regiments. Thanks to the new railway 
Russia can throw any force she chooses into this corner of the Black 
Sea, where it vyould prove an awkard factor for those vainglorious 
English strategists who, quite unmindful of the complete swampin a 
of the old hostile tribal elements by the swarming Russian .settior.? 
still talk in a Riji Van Winkle strain of a “rising in the Caucasu.-ff 
nest time England .and Russia go to war. Such heedles.s Trochiis 
are apparently quite ignorant of the great military wagon road 
the .Eiussiaus have cut from Ekaterinodar to Soukhtim Kale 
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tl.iiin!;s to ^yliich any future landing in Trans-Caucasia would be a 
risky matter for an invader. 

The squadron assembled in Npvorossisk Bay to convey the 
Emperor to Batoum must have brought home to iaim how rapidly 
Bussiii’s power is rising in the Black Sea, It comprised, in the first 
place, the two new heavy ironclads Catherine the Second and 
Tehesme, vessels wdth 18 inches of armour and six 12-incli guns, 
engines of 11,500 horse-power, steaming at 15 knots, and capable, 
as calculations go, of overtaking and sinking tlio whole Turkish fleet. 
Then there were five new corvettes— the Ivubanelz, Umletz, 
Tchoronomorez, Teretz and Zapon^ets—aH i-apkl steaming vessels 
and carrying guns not only more pow'erful than any Turkish cor- 
vette, but also than most of the Turkish ironclads. These seven 
vessels have all boon constructed within the last few years. The 
remaining three were the cruisers Moscow, the Pamiat Mercurjj, and 
Eriklik. 'The whole ten managed to find ample room in that 
part of Batoum which Lord;Beaconsficld, in his memorable apology 
for surrendering it to Rns.sia, declared could only accommodate 
“ seven irouolads.” The Emperor, during his stay, examined the 
extensive works ii\ progress for enlarging the port, the new batteries 
defending Batoum, and the large series of reservoirs which now 
often contain more than 30,000,000 gallons of oil at one time. The 
Russians took over the place as a miserable delapidated Turkish port 
of two or three thousand inhabilants. There are iiow 15,000 in 
the place, which has been almost entirely rebuilt, and its com- 
mercial progress will probably be even more rapid than that of Odessa, 
a groat city, seemingly old, ranking fourth in the Empire, and 
yet which has only just celebrated its hundreth birthday. Plan 
a,s w’O may against liussia’s military progre,ss in the .south and 
cast, wo 'cannot hope to make the "^slightest headway against the 
material progress the Emperor has witnessed everywhere in his 
tour. Tho laying of the foundation of a new orthodox cathedral at 
Batoum was one more reminder to Europe of the advance of the 
Russo-Greek religion into a region only a few years ago the hot- 
bed of fanatic Mahomedanism. 

Tho news of the defeat of Ishak Khan is very disappointing 
for tho Russians. The Novcb Premia, of the Gth, however, which 
1 have just Toceivod, seeks consolation in the face that tho A mil- 
ls in bad health and in had odour with many tribes, and can hardly 
hope to transmit a quiet heritage to his suoees.sor. “Sooner or 
later,” the article concludes “the Indian Government will recognize 
that the political buffer it has raised is both unreliable and costly. 
Tho prc.seut condition of the country is detrimental not only to 
the l.raclc of Russia but of England also. Would it not ho better 
to seriously think a little about the pacification of Afghanistan, 
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fivon tliongh by moaiiis of a partition, the more so since a dear 
etlinofiraphical as well as a geographical one can perluips b(3 
defined ? ” ■ ■ 

General Aimenkoffhas boon entertained at a splendid bancjiiet 
Ly the nierohauts of Moscow this week. In a brief speech he dilated 
on Hie commercial advantages of the Transcaspian railway. Accord- 
ing to a Tiflts paper State (Councillor Zabagiu, Vice-Director of tho 
Department of Uustoins Receipts, has arrived at Askabad to 
organize the frontier revenue service in the Trauscas[)ian territory. 

1 referred last week to the Times' correspondent’s description 
of the Fenjdeh trophies at Morv and Askabad. In yesterday's 
Times appeared a letter from Sir Peter Lumsden poohpoohing tlio 
trophies, and “ompliatioally contradicting tlie imputations on tho 
character of the British officers attached to tho Afghan Boundary 
Commission” contained in the words of the correspondent — “ tro- 
phies taken after the disastrous and discreditable flight of the 
British representatives at the battle of Koushk.” 

It is a matter of common notoriety to those who read my 
“ Russians at the Gates of Herat,” and followed luy press and 
platform campaign in 1885, that I did jny utmost to sustain tho 
reputation of the Lurnsden Mission, and defended it from the 
lying attacks of 0. K., Mr. Stead, and the Russian party in London. 
Ho one therefore can accuse me, from my writings or leetui’esj 
of any animus against Sir Peter Lumsden in the remarks I am 
going to make. So far as the trophies are concerned, they evidently^ 
from the Russian illustrations I have of them, belonged more 
to the Afghan than British Commission; but this does not in 
the least deprive them of their character as unqnostioimble 
memorials of an affiiir which will, 1 believe, always stink in tho 
nostrils of English posterity, notwithstanding the attempts of 
Captain Yate, etc., to treat it as a purely “Afgliau” defeat. When, 
however, Sir Peter Lumsden touches upon the flight of the Com- 
mission he deals with an historical fact, respecting which not 
only Russian evidence, but English also, is at total variance with 
his statements,' 

He says : “So far from flight; Captain Yate retired wiih Ids 
baggage in the most orderly manner,” The distinction scorns to 
me quite tT-ladstoniau, and will be certainly accepted as such iix 
Russia. Colonel Alikhanoff happens to havo a very complete library 
of the latest English ^books ontho Russo-Indian question ; among 
them, 1 believe, the book written by Oaptain Yate’s own bimther, 
“The Afghan .Boundary Commission, ” containing an accoiini of tlio 
battle written a few days after the affair. In this Lieuteniint A. 
Yate speaks of “commissariat stores and one or twotenLs” being left 



i'luhind, (,ogel,li(ir with a poor wretch of a "cook belonging io Cap- 
tiiiii do ! jaes!iO 0 ; who was stripped by the Cossacks fmd he apolo- 
gises for this abaadoiUDont on tlui grounds that it was ‘‘voiy litto use 
v,i viug Lit at the risk of life.” “ Giving out that they wore going to 
MariK-luik," lliu English party seven miles from Fonjdeh qnitled the 
road, and took quite the opposite direction - across the hills towards 
K-.i,ial)-i-ruo,ur, passing a most miserable night in the wet, and linio'y- 
ing on at dnyhgijt to Ghamuu-i-bed, which was rcaoltod after thirty 
hours of almost coutimious marching. A plain spoken mau, after 
reading Lieiitonant Yato’s account, would term this a flight. But 
this is only the first act of the affiiir. As soon as the I’enjdoli ]iarty 
rcaclioil Gulrun, Kir Peter .Lumsden decided ou falling book on 
Tirpul. and tliis movement Yato himself heads with tlio title, “The 
Afif oJ‘ the Five Hundred to Tirpul.” On the tvay the Missloii 
got caught in .a snow .storm. Tiioro was a regular stampede, and 
for miles the snow was strewn witli abandoned baggage, mules, and 
dead bodies of wretcliod camp followers. The baggage wu.s looted, 
twenty-four camp followers perished in the snow, and a hundred 
baggage animals wore lost. Kir Peter Luinsden may deny as much 
as ha likes that these two movoimmts — Yate’s hurried racing iu a 
false direetion acros.s country, and his own rush from Gulran — did 
not constitute what the 7'iiiies’ coiTi^spoiutent calls a “disastrous 
ilight” from Penjdoh, but ho will never got the general public in 
this country, let iiloiie the Russians, to believe him. It is mere 
Gludstonian juggling with word,s to term it an “ orderly reliroment” 
instead of n flight. 

As lor tire other adjective, “ diseredifahlo” flight, of course, is 
a pine marlcr of opinion. The Russian think we lefi, Iho Afghans iu 
the lurch in the most ignoble manner ; and I cannot help oonfe.s.s- 
ing ihat I shaiar thi.s opinion of the affair. Peujdoli ))eiug iho 
most menaced poinl of tho frontior, just thou Kir Peter Luiufdcu’s 
])roper place w:is T.here, not in the rear at Gnlraii, and mo,-:t of my 
Ru'-i^iau milliary friends maiiitaiu that had he been ilicj-e -witli his 
niLiiion, Alikliauol'f would have never boon tempted lo make tho 
attack, it was a mistake to throw the whole bhiitt of the re.spou- 
sibility ou a ymmg oitiocr of limited weight and oupurionoe, and 
if V'ato iollowod ]ii.s ciiief in not risiug to the occasion it w.as a 

I lainful reminder lo lOiiglaud tliat uot all her son.s are east in a 
leroic mould. Sir .Peter Tjiiiiisdeu .speaks with flisgiist of tlie 
whole afliiir as “wretched business,” aud throws the enth-o blamo 
upon, Mr-. Gladstone. That is poor comfort for England, The 
Duke of Wellington M'hen in Spain was harassed for years by Lliopo- 
lilical iubeciiliiy and tho military antagonism of tho arithorities at 
home'. Yet the. Peninsular War is one we.caii read with pride. Had 
otluw men been ou the, spot, animated by the Jinn conviction that the 
Goniior allackeil was not merely an Afghan frontier bat Iho Ifontlcr 


oftho Empire, and del-Qi'iniaod to patriotically floftmrl it with tlicir 
livoH, l.ho Fonjdoh affiur might have had a very different ending. Ai 
it was, Penjdeh was simply a Khartoum without Gordon. 

A Russian correspondent, in describing the presentation of ihe 
TureoMiin deputation to the Emperor at Baku, says that the Tekk<'s 
gave the Heir Ap].'arent, as a gift from the tribe, tho gold swoni 
taken from the ili-fated commander of tho Persian. Expedition in 
18b*L. In that year the Shah despatched 25,000 troops against the 
Tcldres of Alerv, the force comprising 12,000 infantry, 10,000 cavalry, 
and 33 guns. Through cowardice and incapacity the Persians wore 
overcome, and tliose who escaped death were sold into slavery in 
Bokhara. The gold sword oftho General, encrusted with jewels, hav- 
ing remained a trophy at Merv up to now, and escaped the cupidity of 
tJie ihis-dan official, s there, ha.s now become tho projrerty of the Heir 
App.arent. Tho Empress was presented with eight costly Tin-coman 
carpets, and the Emperor with a silver salver made at Moscow. 
Tho celebrated ohioftainess Gixl Djamel, whose influence contri- 
buted largely to the success of the intrigues of Colonel AlikhauolT 
in securing Mow for Russia, was present with her two sous, 
one a lieutenant-oolonol and the other a captain, in the Russian 
service. Bho was covered with jewels, of which several were pre- 
sented by the Czar after tho annexation. They were valued at 
30,000 roubles, are more than £3,000. Some of the Turcoman 
deputation proceeded to Tiflis, and two or three were promised aid 
to visit Russia. The whole may be expected to go back to Merv 
thoroughly tamed ; hut such Rip van Winkles as General Sir John 
Adye will none the less still nourish the belief that, if Russia went to 
war with England to-morrow, the Turcomans would welcome any 
force sent to help them rise against their masters. 



sm PETER LUMEDEJ^ OJf PEMWEK 



London, October 26th, 1888. 

/A.EHERA L Sir Peter Lum,sden is bitterly annoyed at my letter in 
the Times, demonstrating, on the evidence supplied by Lieut. 
A. C. Yale, that the Times' correspondaut was correct in dc3crif)ing 
tho diBappoarimce of the British roprosontatives from tho battle of 
Kushk ns a “ disastrous flight.” In this week’s Times ho tires an 
angiy rejoinder, charging mo with “ traducing ” the Commission, 
and claiming to have done his duty. This charge is neither cour- 
teoufj nor grateful ou tho part of Sn*' Peter Lumsdon. When .1 bade 
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him gooii-hy6 on his daparturo from London for the Afghan frontier, 
I promised I would defend tho honour of the Commission from the 
attacks of the pro-Russian party, and I believe I am simply stating 
what is a matter of common notoriety -when 1 affirm that in book, in 
pamphlet, and in lecture I fulfilled my promise to the letter, Above 
all, in my “Russian.s at the Gatos of Herat,” of which fin, 000 
copies were sold, I did myutino.stt6 defend tho Commission Iroin 
tlm slanderous attacks of the Mali Gazette, M. Lessar, and 0. 
K., and it was not till Sir West Ridgeway conceded an impoidant 
part of the Kuslik country to Russia that I felt oompelled to play 
the part of adverse critic. Even then 1 applied my criticism solely 
to that particular inoident ; and it was not until Sir Peter Lumsden 
attacked in the most arrogant and uncalled for manner what I consi- 
dered a dispas.siouato account of Merv by the Times’ cori’espondeat 
that I joined in and criticised tho Penjdch affair a,s well. Divinities 
of the desk in any country are oast in the same mould. So long as 
the press puffs them, they are ready to give their gracious patronage 
to newspaper writers as important and valuable educators of public 
opinion. Tho moment they are criticised, however, even though 
the criticism he as mild as a aephyr, they become red in the face, 
bluster’, retort with arrogant invective, and would clap the critic in a 
jail or pack him off to Siberia if they had tho power. In despotic 
countries the argument of tho buroaucraft commonly takes the form of 
suppression of the individual new.spaper. In. England, however, 
“ clerks in epaulettes,” as Skobeleff used to contemptuously term 
generals who had imssed most of their lives at tho desk, have to 
meet thoir critics in print ; and fortunately for tho prestige of tho 
porinancnt administration of the country, they arc mostly able to 
make out a Ijetter case than Sir Peter Liuusdon, 

Sir Peter Lumsden tries to provm that his own retreat had 
nothing to do with Captain Yate’s, :iud says that he had arranged 
his own departure a wock beforehand. If so, it was a most unfor- 
tunate coincndonco that ho should not have fallen had!; until Captain 
Yate joined his party. Do what he can, Sir Peter Lumsden cannot 
disprove the primary fact that Captain Yato fell back upon him, 
and lie at once loll hack upon Tirpul. On this point the evidence 
of Lieutenant A. 0. Yate is conclusive: — “Towards the end of 
.March a further retreat to Tirpnl was mooted. Tlie news of the 
pf/litiiiif at Penjdeh, which roaohod us March filst, deeidod the ques- 
tion, On tho 1st April tho infantry and heavy baggage moved ”... 
... — (“The Afghan Boundary Oomraissiou,” page 341.) Unless 
Captain Yato’.s own brother, who was on the spot and wrote the 
above words a few days later, is to bo wholly disbelieved, the two 
movements wore certainl}’- connected. Tho second point of Sir Peter 
Lumsden’s reply is with rogarcl to what 1 said about Captain Y'ate’a 
flight in a false direction, '-'‘He .says ; — “The route to Ealali-i-Maur 
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traTei'Sed iha M.araGhak . roail ..for soino mile:-?, and idiis is the 
only Ibniiiliitiou for Mr. Marvin’s gtatomeiit: tliat ‘ flidY gave oiit 
iLcV v.-'S'c going to Murucdiiik.’” Now, lusro ogsiin lotr igtior 
Ldmsiieu ainiply^^^d not myself but Lieutenaur. Yate, for tlie 
rvords lie quotes «re not mine but .Lieutouaut Yuite’s. ■ The passage 
d referred to runs as follorv.s It .was afternoon when the British 
. camp got luidor weigh. . The (jtddeif gave out they were going to Maru- 
chuh. ""Ar so('ii as tho party was clear of tho Haruk hatnlcls, leave was 
:taken of the hoaclmou. About .seven miles from Penjdeli the Briti.sh 
party left, the and I'odo straight aoroas tlie hills towards :Kalali-i» 
Maitr,” qnito the opposite direction to .Marachak— Tim A fgi'iib 
Boundary C’ommissioa,’' pago y.57,) Then followii Ciiptain ¥ate’s 
account of the luiserable night spent ia the hills, and the hurried 
: inoveaient at daylig-lit, pei-gisted in until the party roac.hetl itsdesti" 
■nation dead boat after thirty hours’ alinost contiiuirius trivvclliiig., ' 
Suroly bir I’etoj- LuniMlen cannot ho snrpri'iOd at tho llii-.dau.-i 
■.rsgtirdhrg^.-t^^^ whole afl'air as a “ disastrous lliglit ” instead of tho 
“ Orderly movemout coolly carried out ” chumed by Bir Peter 
Lnuisden. ^Vly publislied writings bear ample tcrlinioiiy that I 
have cser dofendod the honour of lOugland and Nugland’," soldiers 
again ,t tho mis-slateiuonls of Uusrians and tho lies of the pro- 
liussian party at homo ; but tit ilic same time J haye a deep 
reverence i'or iiistorical truth, ami <lo not think it fair that a Jiatiou 
which prides itself on iis aeeiuMey, and ridicules oilier countries 
w'hen titoy call a retreat ti “ sirategie iimvemeut to the ri'ar,'’ shottld 
designate fiy tlie term of “ orderly retirement coolly carried out ’’ 
what was simply, iu plain TingTish, a (loundering iligiit, through 
mire and snow, of the IlidtiHlt reprt'seuLaiites from Ponjdeh to 
.TirpiiL ■ 

Til my opinion, the wor.st feature of Sir Peter Lunisilon’s reply 
is his iilteinpi. to throw tho ivliolc blame upon the poor Ai'gluui.s. 
In his pro\ious IcHor he threw the discredit for the “ wretched 
Inisuie.'S'’ iqioii Mr, Gladstone. It did not seem to me that this 
•was fair, am! 1 said so. ITie conduct of Mr. Glad.-teue was dis- 
graeelnl enongli : ihe nogoliatioiis with Uii-'sia atthatpeiiod mii-t 
e.vmr stink in tho nostril, s of ilnglishmern But all the same, seeing 
, thill;, Aiikhanotf and ivomarofl'.ivere in siglit of Ponjdeh, and wore 
trying to mauo'uvrc the Afghans out of tho place, it has always 
been my couvieliou thai the wliolo British (Jommi.s.-ion should lane 
been ilieve, not at Gulriiu, far to tho rear, hen' it.-- ju-cscnci' v.i-, 
of no vidiie ai all. Private Jotters from the (.lommis.u'oii sei,l. homo 
: at tho.timo: aseribod the whole affair to this fetal blunder of Sir : 
Pei.-i- fjimisdcn. In my firsi, letter to the '/Vmw 1 exjU'e -sod my 
belief — which is a heliof shared ako in Russia — that had Bir .Peter 
ijiiiiisdcu been at Ponjdeh, Alikhanoff and Komaroff would bavo 
Hover been tomjded to attack the place. On this point the ovideuco 
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of Lioiitoriiuifc Yiite may bo again advantageous!}’' (.juoiod against 
bis art'ogant master ; — It may be reasonably surmised that tho 
.Li.iis.)i;uis ■would not liave dtirod to attack and oooiiiry PoujileJi when 
under the w))is of tlio British Commission ; and if they had done so, 
tliey would tiavo had to ctiiculatc, not with a weak force of Afghans 
only, but with tho open hostility of d,0h0 or 4,000 Bariilt Turko- 
juaus”— The Afghan Boundary (Jomiuission,” page 1572,) This is 
pracl.ieaily an imjiiitation against idir Peter Liimsdcu for rusticating 
at Culrati when ho ought to have been safeguarding I’oujdeh. 

But, to the delight of the Pall Alai, I Gazutte, 8ir Potor 
Lumsdeu ignores this charge of mine altogether, and throws 
the blame, not upon the Bussiaus, but upon the Afghans. 
“ The Afghans were informed,” ho says, “ nob once but many 
times that if they ontorod into conflict with tho Itussi.ans, they 
must do so entirely on their own responsibility, and would 
receive no assistance from us. Their arrogance however decided 
them, against advice, to await attack and to try concdusioiis, with tho 
■vvell'knowu disastrous result,” Bow, cousuleriug it was entirely 
through our influence that the Afgliaus occupied Ponjdeh and tried 
to preserve it and other menaced ])ointH from llus.siau seissuroj it 
seems to me both mean and cowardly to throw' the blame of the 
“ wretched business at Ponjdeh,” as jidir Peter Luinsden terras it, 
U130U the poor Afghans, who bravely attempted to hohi the place, 
hat they themselves thought of Sir Peter Luinsden is recorded 
by Captain Yate himself. He says, after describing the extravagant 
pretensions of the Kussiaus in demanding the evacuation of tho 
place : — “ Kani Sa,ad-ud-(Un is said to have openly declared that 
w'e had no right to egg thorn on to fight the' Ilussians, and then 
neither join in tho light nor give tho Afghans good riflos to fight 
W'ith.'’ — (“The Afghan Boundary OominissioU,” page fiiiO.) Sir 
Peter Luiusdcu say we advised tliem to retii'e, but who W'ore tho 
“■ wo ?” Not tho Chief of the Mission, nor tho bullc of the Mission, 
but a young subaltern w'lio bad just put on a captain’s coat, had no 
great experience, possos’sed no force of character, and 'was to the 
Afghan General a mere minor, of no particular w'cight or rank, 
•who had been loft behind after all tho majors and colonels of the 
British Commission had gone away. Advioe from suoli a quarter 
simply begged the whole question: it threw the whole weight of 
responsibility u]ion the Afghan General, himsolf, because had the 
Amir been angry with the evacuation, it would have been no ex- 
tenuation for liiin to kivo pleaded that such a nonoutity as a ro- 
cimtly-ficidged young captain had advised him, tho old and matured 
thmcral, f.o scuttle from Ponjdeh. Had the advice however be.e.n 
givL'i! on the spot, at tho height of tho crisis, hy General Hir Peter 
Luinsden, Chief of tho British Commission, himself, it would have 
had a very ditreront effect on tho Afghan General, because the 


rosporisibilit;/ would have been shared by the entire British Commis- 
sion itselt', and Kasd !Saad-ud-diu conld have safely risked the Amir’s 
. dispifiasure. But, apparently to evade all responsibility, Sir Peter 
Jjniiisden kept away from Ponjdeh, and the Afghans had to deal 
with the 'Riissians as best they might. Sir Peter Lumsdon chums 
ill lol'cy langniige to have "done liis duty ;” bat there are many 
ways of doing one’s duty, and I am afraid, if most representatives 
of Q-reat Britain did thoir’s after the. style of Sir Peter Lumsclen, the 
Jijinpire would very soon go to pieces. Sir Peter Lumsden says ho 
laid to “■ regard the instractions of the Government but .Bugland 
has always expooted that when her system of party Goverurneut 
renders her policy weak and dishonourablo, those who carry it out 
will do so in such a manner as to at any rate correot the evil influ- 
ences at work. Had the Duke of Wellington rigidly “ regarded 
the instructions of the Government,” the Peninsular War would 
have had a very different ending. Had General Gordon been so 
precise and proper in obeying the instructions of a Government 
which, never knew its own mind two minutes together, ho might 
have safely returned home from Khartoum and been decorated 
with a IC.C.B., but I don’t think he would have stood much chance 
of getting that statue Parliament has just erected in Trafalgar 
Square. The dishonour of Khartoum is relieved by Gordon’s glo- 
rious defence. His heroism wiped away the stain of that tragedy. 
The dishonour of Ponj,ieli has no such redeeming feature, it was a 
“wretched business ” without a single bit of individual bravery to 
' palliate it, Sir Potoi’ Lumsden was unquestionably praoise, proper, 
and prudent throughout ; but tlicre is a prudence that borders on 
poltroonery. He admits that everything was sacrificed “ to maintain 
telegruphie ami postal communications with the Government at 
home ” — hence the retreat. Ho was not happy unless he was playing 
the part of “clerk at the end of the wire.” It is not an admis.sion 
that will increase his reputation, or render the public more content 
with the Penjdeh affair. Any parish, clerk would have done just as 
well on the spot as General Sir Peter Lumsden, G. C. B,, Vic'o-Pro- 
sklent of the Go imoil at the India Office, etc. j etc,, etc . 

Russians will compare, with a sneer and a smile, his letter, 
throwing the blame of the Penjdeh affair upon the Afghans, -with 
Lieutenant A. 0. Tate’.s own book, whoroin the blame its laid in a 
most elaboraie maniior on the backs of the Russians. On page 443 
the brother of Captain Yato, who has been understood to gdvo 
tbe latter's own account of the affair, says : — “ Captain Yato consi- 
dered it his duty, and that of the Afghan troops to re.sist Russian 
aggression. ’ If that he a correct statement of facts wherein wore 
the Afghans to blame ? If Captain Yate really believed it was the 
duty of the Afghans to resist, is not the inference fair that there 
existed grounds for the complaint of the Amir’s agent at Penjdeh, 
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Kazi Saad-ud-dm, that the British representatives “ egged on ” the 
Afghan to resist and then deserted them, tor Captain late acted as 
o-o-'betweenthe .Russians and Afghans in the negotiations that con- 
tinued down to within a Ihw hours of the fight? Really Russians 
have a clear cause of complaint against the British Commission ior 
eiicouran-im^ the public to believe they were the instigators of the 
r'euideiraft'air, when as Sir Potor Lnmsdon now explains, the con- 
flict' was due to the “ arrogance ” of the Afghans. It is interesting 
to note by the way that Russians assert that half the personal feeling 
that existed on the frontier between their representatives and the 
British Commission was due to tho arrogance and want of cordiality 
of Sir Peter Lumsden himself. 

I should like to have settled in the Tinies whether the Afghans 
really wore so much in tho wrong as Sir Betor Lumsden pretends. 
Unfortunately last week a letter of mine in the sumo paper on the 
explosion on board the Fe7Ze Ca/ctis led to a controversy on pe- 
troleum steamers and dangerous lamps, and as tho Times does not like 
a person to run two controversies at tho same time in its_ columns, I 
had to submit to one being dropped. I therefore decided not to 
extend the Penjdeh discussion, unless the Times desired it, and this 
resolution was clenched while I was weighing the matter in niy mind 
on Monday morning last, the day Sir Peter Lnmsden’s letter appear- 
ed by the visit of a poor fellow who came to tell mo that on Saiur- 
daV mght his brother had been killed by a paraffin lamp under most 
horrible and melancholy circumstances. At present between two 
hundred or three hundred persona are roasted alive every year in the 
United Kingdom alone through dangerous paraffin lamps Iwo 
years ago I started a crusade against them, and the agitation has 
mily led to impi-ovements in lamps, but has prepared public opinion 
forthe passing of a law to put down dangerous ones. Curiously, 
the young fellow in cpuostioii, Mr. Pirie, is leaving Woolwich Arsenal 
in a few weeks for Calcutta to take up a Government appoint- 
ment there. On a future occasion 1 wdll. deal with the lamp (ques- 
tion in your columns. Meanwhile I believe moat of your readers 
will agree with me that it was bettor, while one had tho chance, to 
advocate in the 'Times a law to save two hundred or three hundred 
persons from .in agonizing death every year, than to drop the con- 
troversy in support of it for tho sake of a purely academical discus- 
sion (not worth a snap of tho fingers to mankind at large) as to 
whether ihe Russians or Afghans or Sir Peter Lumsden himself, 
was the primary cause of the British disgrace at Penjdeh. 




FLdjYS FOE mVADLYG T.IIK 
CAUCASUS. 



ILo^riO'if, NoKe7nber 2nddSS^- : 

n^HC Times Jifter ail deouloii that ii purely aeadoinical qiie^tion, lui 
to who was responsible for tho “wretched busruosy” ah i’onjileii, 
w'as of more importance than tho jmessing social question of pass- 
ing a law to put down the .three hundred deaths from dangerous 
paralliu lanq)S 0 (;curriug iir the United Kingdom every year, ami 
lliis week publishod iny reply to Sir Peter Lumsden, tlu' tenor of 
which was indicated in my leltor to you of last Friday. Whether 
Sir Peter Lumsden will reply to it or not remains to be seen. 
Meanwhile I iiJul myself involved in a second controversy in your 
London namesaho, tho Post, with (lolonel Maurice, 

author of the “Balance of Military Power in Europe.” How tho 
controversy originated possesses sultieiimt interest to warrant a 
few remarks. In 1S85, when war witli Russia seemed inevitable, 
plans were prepared at tho ^V'!U• OlUeo for an Anglo-Tnrkish 
expedition to the Oaueasus, the idea being to effect a desconi, laiso 
tlie tribes against the ilnssians, and inarcli to Baku, where Russia’s 
conmuuications with Turkomania were to he sovored, ■ The scheme 
was a mad one, and must liavo resulted in disiustor ,• hut it was 
favoured in high jdaces, and oven, I was assured at tlie time by 
Hobart Pasha, who was avorso to it, hy Lord Wolseley himsell’. 
The scheme was mad, hecauso it was based on tho hclicf that I ho 
Caucasus would “rise against tho Russitins and chu(‘k tluun into 
the Black Sea and Oaspiiiu Sea” (as one officer described it to me 
at the time) ; but, as I shall directly show, there is nothing in 
tho.Canoasus to rise against Russia; thoroforo, tho expedition, being 
pitted against overwhelming numbers, must infallibly liavo come 
to grief Huriiig ilm war scare period, the plan was never suffi- 
ciently hoibro the public to require extomled criticism ; hul; 1 i-esolved 
afterwards that I would apply 1113 '’ energies to educating England 
out of the bt'licf that she could accomplish anything in the C'aueasus, 
and have made a point since of contesting the matter with every mili-; 
tary man who has supported tho idea in print. Much to my regret my 
first encounter had to come off with Colonel Malloson, a writer for 
whom lluivetho highest respect, but who, in advocating an attac'k 
on the Caucasus two years ago in the Nalional Tieview, hasi'd ills 
argumeuts, not upon the latest Russian returns of tho pojmiation, 
etc., but iipon data of the Crimean War period. I'hus ho sjiokc 
of a ‘‘million tribesineu” helping us who wore in reality sinqd^ a, 
million gliosts, for i he b ulkhad been killed or expelled llio count ry by iln? 
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Ilus3i3i7is while £i no’iv jinroly Bussiiin populalion oiie-aml-a-hslf luil- 
Itotis sfci.'07isr had grc3wn up that Ooloiiol Mallesson completely ignored. 
Colonel Iviiilleson took my criticism very good-naturedly, being a 
thoroughly patriotic mail and no “faddist,” and suggested instead au 
attack upon th(5 linssiau lino of communications through Persia. 
Litter on the subject cropped up in the Jiroad in which I 

published sevor.'tl artieJc.s; iindsiili later I dealt with it in tho “llhis- 
tratiid Naval tiud Miliiiny Magazine," The latter article was written 
under curious circumstances. One day, while at my publishers, 
I ran against the editor, Major Elliot (now, poor follow, 
in a lunatic iisylnm), who began a vigorous tirade against the Rus- 
siaiis, wliich he finished by declaring that in the Caucasus England 
held a trump card that would upset tho whole llussian game in 
(Jentrjil A-sia, at tho same time repeating tho principal points of 
Coloned Mallosoii’s article. When ho had done 1 said: 

“My dear sir, you are like tho bulk of officers of the homo army 
who served in the GrimeanWar. You think tho Gancjisus still remains 
as it was then. You forget everything has changed since; even in 
the last ten years the transformation has been enormous; yet you. 
plan your campaigns upon tho dusty facts of a quarter of century ago 
instead of upon tho fresh and living information of to-day. Now just 
come back to your room and we will fight it out on the map." So wo 
went back and had half an hour’s discussion over the majj, and the 
result was a complete conversion from tho idea auda request to attack 
it in an, article for the magazine. 

I mention this incident, not to rejoico at having replaced the 
opinions in Maj or Elliot’s mind by my own (there was nothing interest- 
ing in that), hut to show that his case was a typical one of that large 
number of officers who studied the .subject in IfiSS, believing then 
quite rightly in tho chance of success, but who, while I’otaining 
the idea, b.ive omitted to ttike stock of tho graduai transformation that 
has since taken place iu tho Oaucasas, reiuleriug its realisation to-day 
impossible. Routine beliefs of this kind die hard, and it is only by 
eon.siant eontrover.sy th.at tlioj'- can be extirpated frojn the public 
miml. Last winter Sir John Adye published an article iuthe Contem- 
powy Review, whicli showed that bo still believed in attack upon 
the Caucasus. The article wa.s of curiously Rip Van Winkle character, 
there being many passages which seemed to favour the impression 
that Sir John Ailyo had not read tho newspapers for years. He S])oke 
of the Caucasus Ijoiiig Russia’s base ofoperationsagain,st India, which 
it is not, llio Casjiian Sea being tho base of troop's assembled there 
from Riissia prop.jr, the Canca.sus being .simply an auxilitny base; 
and ho displayed a cairioxis ignorance, of the geographical charEiolor 
of tho Russian position, by declaring that a rising in Armenia sTOuld 
sever tho Russian lino of communications to Hei'at, Although 


Oronberg irs now an obsolete military post, he also seemed to think 
that Rnssia would still have to march troops thence across “ great 
closorls” to the Indian border. These ajid other evidences of old 
i'ogeyisiii I determined to deal with on a suitable occasion, which did 
not occur until ten days ago, when I discussed the whole subject of 
an Anglo-Tnrkish expedition to the Oancasus in the columns of the 
London Morning Post, under the hoiiding of “ Would the Oaucasus 
rise against the Ozar ?” There being in Colonel Maurice’s recently 
published “ Balance of Military Power in Europe ” certain remarks 
tending to favour the inmpression that he also believed in the 
possibility of such an expedition succeeding, I expressed my regret 
that a professor of military art at the Staff College could not take 
the trouble to oducato himself in this question before implanting 
wrong ideas in the heads of the staff officers receiving their training 
from him. This led to a challenge from ColonM Maurice to 
mention any passages in his book that favoured such an idea. I 
quoted page 233, rvhere he speaks of England with two Corps 
d' arnu'e and Ttirkish aid *' preventing Russia attacking us at Herat;” 
and another passage page 52 where he states that “ In. India itself our_ 
whole advantage lies in forcing Russia to act as for as possible frfiim 
her base, and striJdng her lino of communications through Persia.” 
Now, it so happens that, owing to the Great Salt Desert of Persia, the 
Russian lino of attack from the Caspian to Herat can only be approach- 
ed from the Persian Gulf in two directions, namely, Teheran, upon 
the Caspian littoral, or via tho Afghan side of the desert vid Khaf. 
If, therefore, Colonel Maurice did not mean one, he must mean 
the other; and if, owing to the difficulties of the second, the reader 
assumed he meant the first (the use of the Turks favouring this view), 
the ambiguous language of Colonel xManrico was to be blamed for 
the misco?iception. At this Colonel Maurice wrote a very long, 
vei’y angry, and A'ery personal reply, betraying great warmth that 
1 should have fancied he did not believe in an attack on the Cauca- 
sus. Whether ho did or did not believe, however, ho did not pre- 
cisely say, and his whole letter gonerfdly was so full of irrelevant 
and ambiguous matter that, after reading it through several times 
without being able to find out what ho was really driving at, I put 
it on one side as being one of those pnzalos in verbosity Mr. Glad- 
storn: delights in, and wrote in plain terse language to ask wheihor 
Colonel Maurice really did or did not believe iu an English attack 
on t.ha Caucasus. This is the condition of affair, s at tho present mo- 
ment. In the muanwhilo it has led to one unexpected result. The 
(JomniiUee oJ‘ the Royal Artillery Institution have invited ms thi.s 
morning to deliver a lecture before the officers of tho garrison on the 
Russian rnilitary position, present and prospective, in tho Trans- 
Caspian region, and 1 trust to see the subject thoroforo fairly fought 
out. If anything cun be done against Russia in tho qi.iaricr, no 
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Olio will be better pleased than myself to assist in furnishing any 
faets that favor it. The belief that the Moscow-Krasnovodsk- 
Herat lino of attack is practically unassailable is no fad of mine j 
and personally I cannot understand that doctrinaire condition of 
mind which impels a man like Colonel Maurice to acrimoniously 
defend a J’ oMtmnce any opinion once expressed a.s a matter ofper- 
sonal honour and consistency. If Colonel Maurico could make 
out a good case on behalf of an attack on the (faucasusj I should 
only bo too ready to throw overboard any previously expressed 
opinions of mine and support Mm ; for any one who can diminish 
the difficulties of Indian defence, by promulgating sound plans for 
attacking Hussia, is a public benefactor, and is entitled to every 
, assistance as such. , , 

A successful rising is impossible in the Caucasus, because 
there are uo powerful elements to rise there on our behalf. _ The 
population of the Caucasus amounts to 5,750,000 souls, divided 
thus: Gis-Oaucasia, 2 000,000 ; Trans- Caucasia, 3,250,000 ; and 
in the Daghistan highlands, on the Caspian side, 500,000 more. 
Of this number 3,550,000 are Christians and 2,200,000 Mus- , 
sulmaus. Thus if we went in for a Mussulman rising, w'e should, 
find ourselves in the minority. Analysed ethnographically, the 
totalis made up of 1,500,000 Russians (rather a large number for’ 
an English army to conquer) and 750,000 Christian Armeniausj 
who, liiie Loris Melilmff, form part of tho administration and are 
more or less ilussianised. This makes 2,250,0(.‘0 thoroughly loyal 
people to conquer. Then come 1,000,000 Georgians and Mingrelians, 
all Christians and enemies of a Mussulman revolt, who, however 
they may occasionally express pei'sonal discontent, are in the main 
satisfied with Russian rule, and indignantly repudiate any idea of siding 
against her with the foreigner. Then there are over one-and-a- 
half million Tartars, a quiet people, dwelling for the most part 
between Tiflis and the Caspian, who are quite satisfied with Russian 
rule, and have quite ignored previous attempts on the part of 
Turkey to stir thorn. After these, there are 110,000 Ossetis, nomi- 
nal Christians, devoted to Russia, 60,000 Germans and Greeks 
and 30,000 Jews, making a total of five millions against ns. Of 
the remaining 750,000 souls, tho only olemonts we could in any 
way count on would bo tho 138,000 men, women, and children of 
the Tcherkess, Abkazian, and other tribes of the Black Sea side, 
and 150,000 men, women, and children of Tchetchenz, Lesghian, and 
other tribes of the eastern or Caspnan side. Reckoning tho extreme 
estimate of one in iivo as a fighting man, tho former could provide 
27,000 tribesmen and ihe latter 80,000. I question whether any large 
number of these would fight so thoroughly had tho weeding process 
boon carried out ; but admitting all did, wo could only hope for 
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7,000 trib, 'll iri'figalars on landiiag and 30,000 more aftor we laid 
liassoil Tiflis, having on the other hand to defeat the vegnlar JvusBiaii 
Anny of the t'iancasns, 130,000 strong, and crush the live million 
r{n'.',iau and iiro-Riibsinn inhabitants of tho Caucasus. With these 
tfich staring one in tlio face it is .amazing there should he a single 
officer in the; British Army hohling to tho belief, that wo could 
accomplish anything in tho Caucasus by the aid of the tribes. 

SiuGO the liussians founded Vladikavtaz a contnry ago, they 
have increased in iiuinljor.s by 1,000,000, and aro now rapidly becom- 
ing the chief racial cleniont in the C.aueasus, The (lancasns is 
no longer Asia ; it is part of Russia proper. On tho other hand 
the far-fa,med Circassians, who nnmhcvod 500,000 at the time 
of the Crimean War had been roinorsolessly pruned down to 
50,000 at tho time of the lust Russo-Turkish conflict, and now 
uumhor only 25,000. The Turkish landing of 1877 rendered a 
useful sorvico to Russia, for it showed what disaffected elements 
still prevailed in spite of twenty years persistent pacification, and 
enabled her after the war to root them out so thoroughly that a 
new expedition would now bo only gvooted by tho riff-raff that 
infests all parts of tho world. But a sousiblo general -would no more 
think ofcoviuting on tho aid of tho occasional brigands that flit about 
the Caucasus than a French commander ^vould think of being 
helped, in tho ovont of an inv.asion of England by the tramps that 
rob pedestrians and pilfer farin-liousos on tho high road from 
Dover to London. In one word, a rising in the Caucasus on a large 
scale is no longer possible, because thi're is nothing loft there 
..to .rise.' 

Such being the case, could auy Auglo-Turhish Army, without 
local help, hope to crush tho Russian forces in the CJaueasus and 
compel the obedience of tho population. I do not believe it. But 
admit wo crushed the army, the. occupation of Tifli.s would no more 
influence the movoiuent of tj'oopa hotweeu Russia proper and 
Herat rid the Volga and Caspian, th.an flio occupation of Timbuctoo. 
Admit even tho occupation of Baku, what olTeot would that have on 
tho operations of tho Unssians, twenty hours disUmt from us, on tho 
opposite side of (he Caspiau? lu 1885 tho War Oflico (with wliat little 
wisdom is the world govornod ?) seriou-sly thought of taking .steam- 
ors insoctions to Baku, ami putting those penny stcamors ag'aiusi tho 
eight or nine hundred poivorful sl'eamers Rii,ss.«a bason the Volgii 
iuid (Ja.spiun, and tho torpedo boats that could bo sent by rail and 
river to the Caspiau .from Cron,stiult in a fortniglit. Such a contosl; of 
molo-hill r.-'. inoimtaiu could have only resulted in disaster, and h is 
a good job for Euglaud that ihe fight of 1885 novorcaine off. Ollier- 
wi-’o WoJsoley would have found thegraveof his reputaflon in flm 
OHUcasus. 
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Colonel Mo, nrioe has not yot taken up the chollence I throw 
down to him in the Movniwj Post to demonstrate with hard facts 
the stateinent, in his “ Balance of Military Power in Europe,” 
tliat Enelaoil with two corjjs d’armde and Turkish lovie.s could 
cut llnssia’s road to India and cause her to fall back from Herat. 
I ;u:n afraid ho found the task of proving a successful Kng’lish cam- 
paign in the Caucasus to be possibly a little to hard for him when 
he began to overhaul tho mirsty facts upon whitdi the plan of 
188e was based In his book and in his last letter the profe.s.sor 
claims for the Intolligonco branch of tho War Office superiority in 
knowledge over the Intelligence branch of India. Po.ssibly ; but it 
is not the po.sscssion of knowledge, but the u.se a man makes of 
it, that demonstrates his capacity. The .War Office had abun- 
dance of knowledge as to tho art of making good i)ayonets, hut it 
turned out soino oi'tlio greatest rubbish the world has over seen. I 
am afraid tho plans Colonel Maurice talks so grandiloquently about 
are not much, better. 
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London, J<xnua)'y 4tli, 1889. 

T WO interesting items of news have reached me from Russia this 
week. One is that the Transcaspian authorities have applied to 
the Imperial Government for 1,6(10,000 rouldes (Iil60,000) to be ex- 
pended in improving and perfecting tho Transcaspian Railway, and 
tho other that tho CoinmitteoofMini.ster.shavegiveutlieir consent to tho 
construction this year of tho railway from Vhidikavkai!; to Petrovsk, 
which willcompli'to the railway communication hotweoii St. Peters- 
burg and th(’ Caspian Sea. With regard to tho former there is very 
little doul)t as to the granting of the smn demanded, the now Minister 
of llriilways, General Paucker, being in favour of the application. 
Indeed, ho could hardly have opposed it,, seeing that last spring the 
ooramis.sion. of which lie was president, reported, aftcj- a close examin- 
ation of the lino from Ilzim Ada to Samareand, that a large expeii- 
dilurc would be needed to bring tho railway into .i proper working 
condiliiou. Some time ago I expressed the opinion that tho Times’ 
corres]ioudout had given a too pessimist view of the line in his articles 
from Central Asia.' General Annenkoff did not facilitate tho corres- 
pondent’s journey as he might have done, and hence Mr. Dobson arriv- 
ed too late for the inaugural ceremony. A little personal pique was, 
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therofovo, at tii(3 back of the slashing attacks on the line. Recently 
I li!i,d the [tlo;isui-e of meeting at a dinner the Hon, George Oui'zon, 
M. P.. wdio went to Samarkhand a month later than Mr. Hobson. IIo 
spontarieousiy expressed the opinion, in the course of conversation, 
that tlio Tii}h?s' correspondent had been a little too severe on the line, 
and that the defects were being remedied even while he was 
there. This I prognosticated would bo the case for two reasons: 
first, the rapidly increasing goods traffic from Bokhara to the 
Caspian would, unless properly managed, lead to a mercantile outcry, 
and thus to a reform; and, secondly,, the very attacks in the Times 
being road by the ministers and officials concomed, would put the 
larder on their mettle aud enforce improvement If the Times is 
not so powerful in this country as it used to be, its influence in 
liussia is still undiminished. Every public department of importance 
at St. Petersburg takes in the paper, and some departments 
several copies ; and what is of more importanoa the paper; is 
diligently read “by the powers that bo,” commencing with the 
Emiroror and running through a series of Gr.and Dukes, ministers, 
high officials and professors attached to the dopartmonts. On thi.s 
account Mr. Dob.son ’3 exposure was bouml to load to inquiry aud 
inquiry to reform As I pointed out at the time, had General 
Auiienkoff opened his mouth too wido tho construetion of the line 
might have been delayed for years. Ho asked for just enough 
moar3y to carry a line of metals through to Samarkhand shrewdly 
assumed that once the line was open lor trafiio the opposition to 
its construction would, be “busted,” aud plenty of money be forth- 
coming for converting the affair into a regular railway. Ministera 
and omeials might oppose his attempt to realise the idea of a Cas- 
pian raihv.ay to Samarkhand, but none would oppose the granting of 
funds for improvements once tho idea had been realised. This view 
has been justified by events. Aiineukoff has received repeated 
assistance since the line was inaugurated, and the Ministry of Hail- 
ways, which opposed the construetion of the lino lust year, now 
approves of the undertaking, and would like to take it over oom- 
pletoly from the W ar Office. 

Mr. Ciirzou is a young politioiau of groat ability. Tho leitens ho 
has been contributiug to a syndicato of provincial paper's on his trip; 
to Goiitral Asia arc admirably written, aud I am giad to learn that 
there is some pro.spoot of their appearing, at no di.stant date, in book 
form. Some of his views, I believe, would have boon altered or ripened 
by a longer stay in Russia; but ho certainly used his eyes well while 
there, and tho trip will enable him to di30U.ss Rus.sian affiiirs in tho 
future with considerable advantage over those Conserval,ivo M. P.’s 
of the ve.stryniau typo, who are content to illuminate their speeches 
with such will-o’-the-wisps as Peter the Great’s will, and the fading 
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sparkles of tko Earl of Beaconslield’s speeches. To me it is a 
source of great satisfaction that more and more Englishmen visit 
Itnssia every year. If ever a modus vioendi is to be c.stablishcd 
boLween the' two countries, it will not be accomidished by a policy 
of lick spittle, nor l)y such unscrupulous llussophilism as that adopt- 
ed by tlio Pall Mall Gazette; but by increased intercourse between 
the two peofdes, and a greater appreciation of each other’s good 
qualilios. If’ itussia cau learn much iroin England, the latter, on 
her part, cau learn a good deal from Russia, and i repeat, what I 
have before declared, that the national characteristics of the two 
peoples are more in favour of friendship than ot enmity. I look 
to the time when the same relations will subsist between England 
and Russia that prevail between England and Erance, that is 
to say, suflSoiont popular knowledge to tolerate each other’s 
peculiarities, coupled with a clear appreciation of the rival 
aims of the two countries, which, while preventing an alliance, 
will admit of efforts being made on both sides to_ minimize 
the chauces of actual oolli-sion. When 1 came trom Russia to settle 
in England, in 1875, 1 called on Mr. John Cook, on behalf of a friend 
at St 'i’etersbui’g, to propose the extension of the tourist system to 
Russia. Mr. Cook mentioned that the matter had been in his 
mind .some time, and he went into the _ subject _ again with my 
friend ; hut in the end decided to drop the idea, owing to the diffi- 
oulties of making suitable arrangements in Russia and the indifference 
to Russia on the part of the British public, Kow-a-days every 
corner of Russia is infested _ with tourists, and whole strepis of 
English people perform the circular tour of Yifinna, Oonstautiuople, 
Batoum, the Caspian, the Volga, Moscow, and St. Petersburg 
under the guardianship of Oook and ^ Gaze. Tlio_ Caucasus, 
moreover, has become a favourite fiehl for the operations of the 
Alpiue Club, a score of members of which have climbed the peaks 
there of late years. In 187.5, hardly an officer .spoke Russian 
and teachers of Jtnssian in London starved in their attempts to 
secure pupils At present probably over a hundred officers are 
excellent Russian .scholars; twenty passing at the last October exami- 
nation alone. Meanwhile, Rus,sian novels by Tolstoi are the rage, 
and many Englishmen are beginning to devoto themselves to the 
rich and" varied 'stores of native literature existing in Russia uu~ 
known to -Europe. Among these I may mention a son of the actor 
Irving, who has just arrved at St. Petersburg with tliis end hi view. 
This adivity oil the part of the army and general public is in 
marked contrast with the apathy of commercial men, xvho do uoi. 
lake the slightest trouble to learn Russian or to improve our trade 
with Russia. While the Chambers of Commerce are taking no 
notice at all of the Government’s attempt to improve our coramor- 
(jial hold on Southorn Persia, the influeutial Russian Society for 
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t}io Dovolopniunt of Trade has boon agitatiug with snc-cess for the 
extension of the Itussian railway system from Vladikavkan to 
Petrovsk. tfome of the members wished for the completion of the 
Kussian railway system from Vladikavkaz to Tiflis, but this •wmiild 
cost thirty million roubles (£3,000,000) and' live years to construct, 
whereas die other uiiu he finished in two, at an expenditure of five 
million roubles : coii'i-qiieiitly the majority suinioiucd llie JVtiovsL 
seheniG, which in turn ha.s been apju’ovei'l of by the t 'ornmittoo of 
the Mini, ster. I have rejioatcdly drawn attention to ihe .^Ira logical 
value of this lino, which will give Itassia a railway route to the 
Ottspian, when the River Volga is closed by ice, and a railway nori.h 
of the Caucasus, tying together the Caspian and Black Seas, (Pet- 
rovsk and ffovorossisic ) parallod with tho similar railway, .south of 
it, running from Batoum to Baku. 


WAS RUSSIA EITGLAm OR AFaBAMSTAM 
TO BLAME FOR PFJVJEEB. 


JjO^iDQ^, January 4th, 1889. 

I ]!r one of your r(^cent issues I observe that Captain A. 0. Yate has 
been writing to tho Indian press complaining that I "deliberate- 
ly mi.squoted” his words in my letter to the TinuB the other day on 
Penjdeli. The passage in question was this ! — "Only a fev ; com- 
missariat stores and one or t-vim tents ■were left hehind. 11 wever 
it was very little use saving kit at the risk of life, only to los it in ii 
miserable hurricane a few days later.” It seemed to me on perusal 
tliat these words wore of .an apologetic character, and 1 said so. I 
still thiuk Ihe same, and any average reader, apart from tlio gram- 
marian, will doubtless share my view. Captain Yate, howe ver did 
not mean a plain interprep.ation to bo jdacod on his words, and foams 
at the mouth at the "dishoiiourablo misuse” I have made of tliem. 
Nay, he goes further : I have not only dishonourably misintorjiroted 
what he meant to say, but I have ‘‘stooped to a shady artifice” 
(why.^) "arg'iiing that the standard of Mr. Marvin’s literary mor- 
ality is a low one.” Being thus a sort of political G uy Pa wkes, cons- 
piring 1.0 blow up tlio reputation, of the Afghan Boundary (Jom- 
miss-ion, I am (simply boanso I understood Caphiin Yato’s words lo 
liiu-ea moaning he says he did not mean to convey), to bo hojico- 
forth treated^as a liar, or, as he puts it, " the public may decide for 
the future whether any statements of such a writer aro deserving oJ' 
crodenco.” In other words, because Captain Yate cannot wriio 
plain English, that will load to no misintorpretation, tho’.’efore tho 
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Brilii.sh public is solemnly I’eqnested not to listen for the future io 
iuiytliin^- 1 m.'iy sa3^ Really this a.ttenipt of small beer to turn 
tlj under iiat is so amitsiugly infantile that I would ignore it were 
there not in his letter an accusation which requires an ausvv'er in 
the interests of historical accuracy. So far from being filled vdth 
per.-joual animus against any member or luembers of the Commis- 
sion, I know not a single member who belonged to it, a,nd have only 
nud, toYO in ray life — Sir Reter Lnmsclen and Captain Barrow, 
both at an interview that took place at the India Office, at the 
request of tlie former, before the departure of the Comm ission. The 
rest are absolute strangers to me, and but for this intorviewf i 
might declare all to bo such. Of Sir Peter Lumsden I always spoke 
in the warmest terms up to the time of the, Ponjdeh aflair, and I 
did not criticise that affair until compelled to do so recently in the 
2'imcs. With regard to Sir West Ridgeway, I wrote nothing against 
him until ho ceded the Koushk district to Russia, when I publicly 
denounced the arraugemout as inimical to the safety of Herat. To 
one of the protests I publi-shod, Captain A. 0. Ya.te made a reply, 
and this was the first time I felt called upon to take notice of li'is 
books. Therefore, never having met Ridgeway, Yate and other 
members of the Commission, I have not that bias which sometimes 
arises when one meets individuals aud is charmed by their manners 
or affronted by intentional or unintentional slights. In one word 
I have all along discussed in the press the operations of Lumsden, 
Ridgew'ay, and Yato as dispassionately as I have discussed the 
operations of Jack the Ripper in 'Whitechapel, I have no interest in 
writing up«.n’ writing down Jack the Ripper, and, similarly, I haw 
no interest in writing up or writing down Captain A. C. Yate. Sir 
Peter Lumsden himself described file Penjdch affair as a “ wretched 
busiue.s3,” That has always been my view, but because 1 have 
sought, in the iuterost of historical accuracy, to ascertain -with whom 
the blame rests for this “ wretched busiue.ss,” 1 am constantly assail- 
ed by Captain A. C. Yate as conspiring to undermine the reputa- 
tion of the British officers concerned. 

Against such an accusation I have but one reply to make. 
Had Lumsden, Ridge-way, and Yate been as anxious for tlmJioiiour 
of England on the Afghan frontier as they have been for their 
own reputations since their return from it, 1 am convinced there 
Nvouid have been no “ wretched business” to complain of. These 
men forget that a public writer, like -myself, is conaiautly called 
upon, wlnoiher lie like it or not, to discuss the Penjdeh affiiir ; and 
cannot, therefore, relegate to posterity the settlement of the ques- 
tion wli<i was to blame ? If confusion exists on that score, Lumsden, 
Ridgo-way and Yate are to blame for it, Everybody remerabeis 
how the' blame at the time was saddled upon Alikhanoff and 
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Koinaroff, wlio were accused by the British officers of the Couunission. 
of altackiug Pcnjdeh like freebooters. This had beconu; quii.e a, 
fixed bcliof with the public, when suddenly last October Sir Peter 
Lnnisdo]! put ilio blame upon the Glludstono Govornment. first and 
iho poor Afghans afterwards. 

On October 9th Sir Peter Lumsdeii wrote ; — “However ninch 
the wretched business at Koushk is to bo deplored, the resjioiisibi- 
lity of it rested not with the British officers of the Commission, 
but on those responsible for the position in which they were 
placed.” 

When I pointed out tliat in iny opinion the blame ought to 
be shared by Lunisden also for not having been at Penjdeli at the 
time, he wu'ote on October 19th to the Timea as follows:-"- 

“My duty and that of my officers was to obey orders. Perlwps 
I may bo allowed to ask what would have been the comments of Mr. 
Marvin if these same officers had disregarded the instructions of the 
Government, and by joining the Afghans precipitated a war with 
Eussia, The Afghans wore informecl, not once but many times, 
that if they entered into the conflict they must do so on their own 
responsibility, and would receive no assistance from us. dllioir 
arrogance, however, decided them, against .advice, to awaait .at.tiick 
and to try conclusions with the wcdl-Unown disastrous result.” Caj)- 
tain A. 0. Yate, on the other hand, solemnly declares that the 
Afghans simply did their duty in rosistjng the Russians. In 
summing up the “results of the Conunis,sioii ” in his “ Afghan 
Boundary Gommission,” he says (page 443) », 

“ In defiance of the agreement General Konnaroff advanced 
with a force three thoirsand .strong, and forced a eomb.Tt on the 
Afghans. In consequence of the Governmental attitude, blame ba-s 
been attached to the British officer at Penjdoh (Major Yate), who, 
cognisant only of the agreement of the 16th of March, considered 
that it teas his duiy and that of the Afghan troops to resist llii.ssian 
aggression.” 

Now, if Yate believed it was the duty of tho Alglnans to resM 
the Bassians, and the Afghans believed it also, I ask, in the name of 
English manliness, if it is honourable for Sir Peter Lumsden to put 
tho whole blame on their shoulders ? 

The Ru.ssi.'ins, on their part put the blame on Sir Peter 
Lumsden, who, they declare, ought to have been at Peujdeh. As for 
the Afghans themselves they considered at tho tirno they had Ijocu 
betrayed by the Commission. Tho Naib Salar, who eoimnauded 
at Penjdeh, said (page 369 of Yate’s book) : “ I am glad that wo 
fought the EussLans, for now we know who arc cur IncJids and 
who our foes. Those at least who bade us fight and loft us to be 
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aimihilatod, who gave us advice and not arms, are not our real 
friends.” 

Having to chose, in common with other Englishmen, between 
these couiiieting statements, I have arrived at the opinion that Sir 
Feter Lumsden was to blame for not having been on the spot, and 
that the conduct ot Major Yate throughout the alFair was what might 
he expected from a weak young subordinate, of no force of character, 
and possessing a keen appreciation neither of his own honor nor of 
that of England. After watching the battle afar off AUkhanoff sent 
him a pair of boots to run away in, an insult which his own brother 
de3Gribe,s a.s a gross act of dastardly insolence, showing that neither 
courtesy nor geuero.sity was to be expected from so ignoble a foe.” 
Yet Major Yate a.fterwards dined with the man who had thns 
insulted him befoi'e all Central Asia, and did not mind, the trophies 
of Peujdeh on the wall. What a picture of the poacher and the 
licked spaniel feeding together 1 Imagine a Pottiuger leaving the 
Afghans in the lurch in the first place, and dining in the second 
with “so ignoble a foe,” as Yato's brother calls Alikhanoff. Truly 
a “ wretched business ” altogether, and to be mentioned only in the 
•same breath with Majuba Hill, Sinkat, and Maiwand. Whether Yate 
should not have challenged Alikhauoff to fight a duel on receipt 
of the boots is a matter admitting of argument, because Yate repre- 
sented a Government as well as himself : but I imagine no manly 
Englishman will con-sider that he acted rightly in accepting bread 
from a man who, in the words of his own brother, had treated him 
with such “ dastardly insolence” before receiving an apology from 
AUkhanoff. Had the affair been reversed I believe Alikhanolf 
■would have shot or whipped Yato before he would have dined 
■with him ; and I am persuaded that the Tzar would have apjiroved 
of the act. 

However, this is a purely personal matter, and need not be 
discussed any further. What, however, cannot but crop up from 
time to time is the qnestion,~--wlio was to blame at Penjdeh, the 
BiUssians, the Afghans, Mr. Gladstone, or Sir Peter Lumsden ? 
This is a question that cannot be shelved, because at any moment 
circum,staiices may revive it in the press, How an answer to this 
qne.stion I. am bound to give, and I would put this demand to those 
concerned : Am I lor the sake of the reputation of Lumsden and 
Y;i,to to lie against the reputation of Komaroflf and Aliklianofi' ? 
To Kus,s inns their good name is as precious as it is to Englishmen, 
and 1 SCO no reason why they should be falsely assailed, simply 
because tln^y <11(1 their duty to the Empire whose interests they 
wore ropre.S(3uLing. As for saddling it, upon the Afghans, unless 
Ijum,sden refutes Yate’s sUitoment that his brother and the Afghans 
“ fell it their duty ” to resist the Russians, it would appear to be 


an odious act to derame men who were at Penjdeh, beeauso .En«'- 
limd wished them lo bo there, who were defemling not pundj 
Atgliiii inuresb fif we clear our irundp ot cant) but the intorofets oi 
onr Empire, find who, whatever their errors, fought gallantly 
for the sake of those interests, and behaved in a manner of which 
Afglums have a right to be proud. My books boar record ihat I 
am a warm admirer of all olhecrs and officials who patriotlcidiy 
further the interests of tho Enipiro with tlioir whole heart ; but J. 
will be no parly to the propagation of liistorioal shams. If I jiimsden 
gives two widely varying versions of tho cause of the Penjdeh 
fight, and Yato a third differing totally from both, it is preposter- 
ous to charge a public critic with being a liar and traduccr because 
he elects to have an independent opinion of his own. That opinion 
J am quite ready to change when the proper evidence is forthcom- 
ing. Of the two I would rather see Komaroff and Alikhunoff 
proved to be in tho wrong than Lumsdeu and Yato ; but the latter 
must compose their own differences first as to the causes of tho affair 
before they can hope the public to sido with them trustfully against 
the true delinquent. It is their own fault that their conflicting 
excuses have carried with them accusations to which a plain reply 
must now be made, But for those excuses, casually blurted out, the 
world might have gone on erroneously thinking Russia lo be wholly 
in tho wrong. 


“ mrEWiATJE PAmaMojvaEBj’ 


London, February 8th, 1889. 

I N one of 3'our issues to hand you publish an extract from tho 
Statesman, m which Mr. Knight accuses, mo of being an “invete- 
rate panic-monger.” On a subsequent date you kindly point out that 
Mr. Iluight was wboll}' in the wrong in his stateinont a,s to my 
ojnuioua with regard to cutting Russia’s road to India ; and there- 
fore I do not need to deal with the particular point giving rise to 
tho charge, Bat 1 would like, with j’-our permission, to say somo- 
tliing about tho charge itself. In the first place, the statoineiils in the 
Statesman generally reveal .such ignoraneo of the jiolicy I have incul- 
cated since I first began writing on the Russo-Jndian question that 
, I: would be prepared to stake a substantial wager that, if Blr. Knight 
tri(‘d to define my view's in a three or four eoliimn avticlo, nincioen- 
tweniictbs of wliat bo published would bo found to be quite the con- 
ifrary to what f have always maintaiuedon tho platform and iu print. 
The position 1 have ocmipiod iu regard to the Russo-iudian question 
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has always been an inJependent one, It has rarely been that of 
iidvouate," but tluit of judge, I have ^pliod the lash of criticism to 
Russophobe and Eussopnile, to Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury, 
to Lunisdea and Eidf^eway, as well as to Aliklianoffand Komaroff, to 
the |)olitical cheats of Parliament as well as to the diplomatic deceivers 
of autocracy, and to the people of my own country as well as to the 
people of the country which, after iny own, I love most. At the 
same time, while I. ever seek to strike straight and strike fair, 1 have 
always had a detestation of that sneering, nagging criti<iism which 
makes a certain section of Kadicalism as odious as the dung^ 
heap that fouls the landscape. No doubt there is good in that form 
of Eadicalisju, just us there is good in the dung-heap; but for mankind 
who may be enjoying the sunshine and the landscape, the unnecessary 
efforts of the dung-heap to pervade the whole firmauieut., and reduce 
the delightful scents of herb and flower to its own stinking level, 
savour too much of self-conceit and impertinence. Tins form of 
.Radicalism is not so popular in this country as it was some ten years 
ago, although it seems to still hold its ground in India. Thanks to 
the manly example of such rising Radicals as Lord Rosebery, politi- 
cians at home are beginning to find that it does not do fora man 
who wishes to carry weight with the masses to have the eyes of a 
mole and the heart of a coney. Politicians have discovered that it i.s 
possible for a Radical to be an Imperialist without being a Jingo, and 
to be Ji patriot without having to surrender his dejnocratio a,spira- 
tions. The nagging, sneering, canting Radicalism which grew out 
of the teaching of Oarljde anil others received a severe blow 'wben 
Froudo revealed what a brute Cai-lylc had been to his wife ; and if it 
lingers in the vicinity of Home Rule circles, it is only a character- 
istic of the rump of the Radical party—a rump that would disappear 
at once into insignificaneo with tlie death of Mr. Gladstone, 

My works bear witness that I can. eulogise as well as apply 
the lush ; that 1 can praise a Russian whom I consider to 
have acted honestly, as well as denounce an Englishman for 
acting the reverse. To me the Russian advance has been like a 
game of chess. My fj-equeut visits to Russia and of my daily 
receipt of the Russian newspapers have enabled me to watch tlio 
giinio from the Russian side of the board as well as from the English, 
and I have never been able to wholly suppress applause when 
Ru.ssia hii.s juade a good move, although I have been forced at the 
siuno time very often to denonnoe the docoit of the Russian playcivs 
on tl\e one hiuid and the stupidity of the English on the other. 
The annexation of Khokand, Bokhara, and Khiva I never pro- 
tested against. If wo did not intend to hold them and put dowji the 
misrule that seethed in those khanates, I could not blame Russia 
for including them in her sphere; and this was also my opinion 
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with regard to Turkomania, exeliidiug only Morv, wliitdi niiglit, f 
sdwaj'S believed, have been made a forepost of Herat, and prevnufoil 
a Juiicdou of the Turkestan and Caspian comninnications. At an 
early period ot my jioliticiil career, I urged that the mililnry lui- 
ihorities of India should secretly define tho best lighting Hue iu 
Afghanistan, and that we should work up by decrees to lluit liiu' 
aud the best frontier beyond, leaving all beyond that frontier to be 
annexed by Itussiii. That was no more a policy of panic than tlio 
policy of the liouseholder who puts bolts on his doors and insures 
his Inmse against fire can be called a policy of panic. Instciul of 
nagging at Itussia as she made each advance, and thou iu tho cud 
be coiupelled to take any leavings of a frontier she chose to 
chuck to us, I recommended that we should choose our own 
frontier in good time, while she was yet afar off ; then calmly 
await her approach. Such a course would have prevented tho 
huniUiations of Sarakhs, Penjdeh, and Badgheis, and saved _ the tax- 
payer many millions sterling, without in any way impairing tho 
relations of England and ITussia. I do not believe in any great 
sohepio for tho conquest of India handed down in lluss'ia from 
generation to generation ; but I do believe that it is sinning 
in the face of Providence to leave the defenco.s of India iu such a 
condition that Russia may be tempted, in a moment of neediness or 
political rage, to attempt to drive us out of India- The cant view, of 
course, is that God Ahiiighty gave us India to rule, and that if .Russia 
advamsed, she vpould have to contend not only with the British 
Army but with tho BritLsli Army pins God Almighty, as though 
there, were no divinity shaping the ends of Russia, and no features 
in Russian rule that might not bo more acceptable to certain clas.ses 
iu India than our own methods of government. By all moans lot 
us hold to the belief that God did give us India to rule, and lot us 
act prayerfully and manfully up to that belief; but at tho same timo 
let us take care that the Afghan frontier be well spiked with the 
British bayonet. And for this reason, that Russia does not beUeve 
that Providence placed us in charge of India, but looks upon Eng- 
land as a commercial vampire, suoldng the blood out of the country, 
to eject whom from India might, under certain circumstances, bo 
tboughfc worthy of the patronage of heaven. 

I do not like mou who delight in the succe.S3 of their prophesio.s, 
or I might compile a very interesting book under tho title, say, of I 
told you so,” in which might be arranged my predictions that have 
come true. Talte an early instance — ’the pamphlet, Bussia^s Eailmiij 
to Eerat, of which I circulated, in 1881, one thousand copies to 
Parliament and the press, containing General Annenkoff's map 
of his_ Transcaspian Railway, tjbeH' hardly known in England, 
and ridiculed as something ttiat would not oeour before anollkU' 
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eeiituiy. Even. Sir Henrj Eawlinson thouglit tiiui; Russia 
iiad not enough to pay for ii Transcaspia,n line. In that pamfililet 
1 poaited out the probability that the line would be in existence 
in a few years, .and urged the Government to start afresh 
on tiro suspomled Quetta Railway. What was there of the piniic- 
uiougcr in that ? Tho Transcaspian lino is now an accomplished 
fact ; it could bo completed to Herat in a few niontli,s if Russia 
seir.cd tho place ; and there is hai’dly a politician of auy party ia 
England wlio does not wish our own Quetta Railway were finished 
to Kandahar. ' , 

Take another caso: tho maps 'mMerv,the Queen of the World, 
published in 1881, above all the one on page S86, on which is 
written : “ The couepuest of Afehal extends Russian rule to Gijaoors ; 
the conquest of Mer-v will extend it to Penjdeh’’ At that time 
Peujdch was unknown in England, and Politicians of the mole-eyed 
coney-hearted type were declaring that if Russia went to Merv, 'she 
would go to Merv only, and would find at Merv only a few mud 
huts not worth annexation. Who was right ? They or I ? Even 
when Merv was annexed, and the annexation was debated in the 
House of Commons, what did I write in the pamf)hlet The Rmsian 
Annexation of IJerv, which was distributed to the members as 
they went into the House, and was seen in most of their hands 
during the debate ? — ‘’that the annexation of Merv, being inevitably 
attended with the incorporation of the Sarikh Turcomans, will 
extend Russian rule one hundred miles up the Murghab to Penj- 
deh, at the foot of the Paropamisus, or within one hundred and forty 
miles of Herat,” This wms not deemed possible at the time ; but did 
it not come true ? 

One more quotation from Merv in 1881 : — “If we wait till 
Russia enters Merv and posts Cossacks on the Paropamisus 
range, wo shall have to .accept, at the dictation of lluissa, her 
delimitation of tho two Empires, with the dishonourable drawback 
of having to code the best of India-menacing points to her as 
the power in possession, is it, therefore, too much to ask that our 
border line be arranged without delay ?” 

Was not this an accurate forecast of what actually did occur 
four 3'oars later ? When I first began to write about Contral Asi.o, 
il was not believed, cron by Russophobists like Rawlinson, that any 
easy roads existed for a liusaian Army to march, above all with artil- 
lery, upon India, The whole of England’s statosmeu and tho -whole 
oj' England’.^ generals kept thoir Qyes fixed upon Orenburg, and from 
Orenburg looked across the deserts of the Kirghiz tribes to the lofty 
barrier of the Hindu Kush, offering insuperable diffiouliies to the 
adv.ance of .a groat army. It took mo five years’ incessant writing, 
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day rti'cer day, week after week, month after month, to dra^' Jehu 
Brill’s head round from Orenburg to tho Caspian, and make liim look 
at tire easy road existing between the Oaspian uud Kandalui.r. It 
was during this period that Sir Kenry Hawlison proved emdi a 
traitor to Knglish iutorosts Ho more than any other had lived iJio 
gaze of England upon tho Turkestan advance. He more thiiii any 
other realised tJie greatness of the change when Uussia, in 1871), 
shifted the aggressive movement to the Caspian. But ho w'as in. 
a iiixif with Ids own eountry, because tho class of men of which h'lr. 
Knight is u forlorn and lingering representative to-day, had assailed 
and insulted him during the period lie was proclaiming the dangers 
of the Turkestan ad vance IVom the house-top. So he held his tongue, 
and tho publio imaoiuing from his silence that there was nothing 
dangerous in the new Transcaspian movement allowed it to go on 
nnohocked, until the sudden seizure of Morv aroused it from its 
lethargy. But the mischief was done, and w'hatever claims to 
consldera'ion Sir Henry llawlinson possesses as a patriotic sen- 
tinel (luring the Russian advance upon Bokhara and Khiva, they 
are outweighed by tho fact tliat his deliberate silence during tho 
conquest of the Turcomans facilitated the Russian advance as mneh 
as the indifference of the Gladstone Government. He cried ‘‘Wolf I 
wolf 1” when the wolf -was afar off ; and because the public did 
not give him .sufficient heed ho held his tongue, and would not cry 
wolf at all when he saw the wolf getting over a wall, unsuspected by 
the public, into the sheepfold. It was booause the sentinel turned 
traitor, out of pique, that I feel that 1 can never give any honour 
to Sir Henry Rawlinson in regard to the Riusso-Indian question. 
How different his con met from that of Sir Charles Maegregor, who 
deliberately risked bis career, in 1885, in order to awaken England 
to a .sense of her danger J 

A public writer who calls attention to political dangers until 
he catches tho ear of the public, aud is trustfully regarded as the 

f uardian of its interests in tho (lirection menaced,' is sui'ely in duty 
oimd to sing out when he sees fresh rooks ahead, if only for the 
sake of that public lie has educated into reposing confidence in him, 
Aud if he does not, and deliberately does not, is he not a traitor 
to the interests he had previously wateliod over with such zeal? 
Such a charge could never be brought against Arminius Vamhery, 
whatever may be said about his Russophobia. From the point of 
view of hard cash, ho would have done far bettor had ho jireaclRid 
on behalf of .Russia in, stead of Enghind, because Russia would h;ivo 
paid him w'ell for his advocacy ; whereas ho has received nothing 
from England, except what may have sprung from mougvo pecu- 
niary results of his writings. But'whilo 1 cannot travel as far us 
he does, and do not share Ins hatred of .Russia, I should bo sorry, 
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even if I were a survivor of that Radical school to w'hich I havo 
referred to apply to one who had been such a true and wnir in-heart- 
ed friend of my country the epithet of “ panic-monger.” 

So far a, s i am personally concerned, I can claim that I have, 
on more than one occasion, allayed a panic caused by those fetirs 
which a mole-eyed policy is apt to engender among its devotees. 
In 1882, while tho Gladstone Government was in power, there 
suddenly arose a scare over the delimitation of tho Atrek frontier, 
A convention- had been signed by Persia and Rus.sia wdtliout the 
knowledge of England ; and there were no louder denouncers of 
the compact than the affrighted Radicals of the hour. Having 
received a copy of the treaty from Russia, and found no serious 
annexations of Persian territory had been made, I prepared a map, 
of which I circulated some six hundred copies among inembei’.s of 
the House and tho principal newspapers, and put a stop to the rising 
tide of feeling against Russia so effectually that when a little while 
later 1 happened to proceed to Bt. Petersburg, i was heartily thanked 
by M. de Giors for what I bad done» That was not the action of an 
“inveterate panic-monger, ” I think ; but one cannot expect men who 
'are content to grovel in iguorauco to have any sympathy with, and 
respect for, those who from the Pisgah heights of knowledge sur- 
vey the progress of mankind and note tho march of empu-es. ‘‘Littlo 
minds and great empires go ill together,” wrote Burke long ago. 
Until recently there was too great a tendency in this country to 
allow the little minds to monopolise the platform, and because they 
threw a deal of mud about and made a loud noise to leave them in 
charge of Imperial interests. At present a policy of vigorous ex- 
pulsion prevails fimoiig the educated public; and if the blows 
delivered back arc harder than those delivered, the little minds” 
are alone to blame for having invited the castigation. 
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London, February 15lh, IS 89. 

I K it were not that the prevalence of bad weather in Central Asia 
precludes the idea of imiuodiato military operations on a large 
scale, tho nows from Chardjni about the concentration of troops, 
and the flitting hither and thither of generals, might be considered 
exceedingly ominous. As it is, the arrival of tho Amir, with a large 
force in proximity to the Oxus, has evidently either rendered tho 
10 
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Eussiang uneasy in regard to tlieir military position there, or has 
been seis^ed upon by them as a pretext for a. demonstration agiiinst 
Abdurrahman Khan. There can be no doubt that his proseuco there 
at all. is not very agreeable to the, Russians, Afghan Turlsiestan has 
hcoir looked upon by them for years as a rotten branch that would 
readily drop off the Afghan tree. If the truth were known, Ishak 
Khan did not break out in revolt against the Amir without the 
knowledge of Alikhanoff’s sentiments, and perhaps at his actual 
instigation. To Alikhanoff’ restlessness is a necessity. Unless he 
keeps stirring the Afghan pot, his career will stagnate and undergo 
no development. Now, it is no secret to the world, any more than 
i t is to his friends, that he is a very energetic man and exceedingly 
ambitious. Ilis future, as the Russians say, “lies in the palm of his 
hand.” If he chooses to stagnate, he will live and die a simple 
colonel, for the position at Morv is no stepping-stone to anything 
else in the Russian service. This is well known to Alikhanoff, and 
if he does not become Russian Uoveimor of Herat within the next 
five year.s, it wiU not be for want of energetic plotting. I must say 
that I watch his operations with the deepest interest. I watch for 
his next move with as much curiosity as I await the next murder 
of Mr. Jack-tho-Ripper. I know perfectly well what I should do 
if I wore in Alikhauoff’s place ; and 1 am waiting to see whether he 
will adopt the course that is in my mind, or will follow any other 
policy. For the moment, ho is looked upon in Russia as a little 
nonplussed. Instead of Ishak Khan succeeding as was expected, his 
following has been scattered like chaff”, and the Amir is decapitating 
wholesale the friends of the traitor and — the friends of Alikhanom 
Hence much annoyance and an unpleasant end to the honeymoon of 
the gallant Russian. From dalliance with the fair daughter (or 
po.gsihly ‘'dark” daughter — I am not sure as to her colour) of the 
Khan of Nakhietchevan, Alikhanoff’ has liad to apply himself afresh 
to “ war's alarms.” The interruption may be but passing ; but, on 
the other hand, how great the temptation to take the scalp of the 
Amir, now he is so close to the Oossaoks, and let Afghanistan welter 
once more in anarchy. 

But these are merely speculations, and it is a waste of time 
to indulge much further in them. The only thing that is really 
certain is, that neither the officials afc St. Petersburg nor those on 
the frontier are pleased at the presence of the Amir in Afghan Tur- 
kestan. The worst is that Abdurrahman Khan knows the .Russians 
of old, and they feel that he is able to penetrate their plans, what- 
ever they may be. On a famous occasion they let him slip from 
Bamarkhaud to upset things in Afghan Turkestan, and make matters 
warm for us at Kabul. Why should they not repeat the game 
with Ishak Klian? Honco probably the demand for the safe 
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infcerument of the rebel, ■which has been construeil, perhaps pur- 
posely, into threats of a war with Boklitira. If llussia wanted to 
smash the Amir, this demand could bo readily manufactured into 
a pretext. Cut off as he is by the snow from Kabul, a llu.ssiaii 
attack, accompanied by a fomented TJzbeg rising might settle the 
Afghan question at a blow. We, of course, would oocupy Kabul 
aud Kandahar ; but General Rosenbach would be master of Afghan. 
Turkestan, Alikhanoff would be inside Herat, and the Russians 
would possess all that they ai’e aiming at just now. Aud they 
would get what they want under circumstances that would almost 
preclude the possibility of an Anglo-Russian war, because A bdurrah-? 
man would be pro'ved to have contemplated invading Bokhara, etc., : 
etc., otc., in the usual Russian diplomatic style. 

I cannot but repeat that Englaird is guilty of gro.ss supineness 
in allowing the Amir to be in Afghan Turkestan, cut off from 
Kabul, an(l face to face with the Russians, ’U'ithont a good English 
officer at his side to give him moral support and prevent the Rus- 
sians having all their own way in fabricating a diplomatic case 
against him. Of course, it would not do to place with him such 
nervous, irresolute creatures as Yate and Ridgeway, or a please-don’t- 
-out-rae-off-from-the-wiro sort of clerk as Lumsden, but a re.soluta 
and stalwart Envoy of the Lepel Griffin type, able to make up his 
mind in a moment on delicate points of policy, and not keep crying 
homo for comfort and counsel like a little boy just severed from 
his mamma. To those who would demur, on the ground that the 
officer’s life might be in danger, I would suggest an hour’s study 
of Indian history. There they would find hundreds of cases where 
English r6pr0.sentative3 have been placed in far more perilous 
positions without either Bngliind or her .Envoy suffering minor 
concern from the danger. To me it has always appeared a fatal 
polmy to close Afghanistan to Englishmen, because We play into 
Russia’s hands by leaving the country open for her secret operations. 
The more Englishmen circulated about the country, the more the 
Afghans would get to regard us as their friends and protectors, aud 
the less easy it would be for Alikhanoff and Komarofif to carry on 
their plots. The ice of Afghan reserve was broken when the Boun- 
dary Oommis.sion passed through the country; and the aim of the- 
Indian Government should be to encourage English officers a'ud 
traders to roam about it on the one hand and encourage the 
Afghan notables to pay frequent visits to India on the other. 1 
•would have English officers constantly moving about the Herat 
district, so as to make Russia feel that the recently drawn frontier 
is the frontier of India and not of Afghanistan only. 

The ourrout number of the Fortnightly contains two articles on 
Indian defence — one by an “ Indian' officer,” and the other, in the 
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form of n. critiqiio by Colonel Manrice. , If tiro former reproseiits 
the prevalent official' view in India, 1 cannot share its optimist tone. 
In one respect the article is soirad — the writer (loos not beliovo in a 
Cauoasms or Asia Minor campaign : he believes the lighting hnsiuuss 
can come olf and will come off only in Afghanistan and Central Asia, 
lint wo must not stand on the defensive. That would ho fal ah On 
that; point almost every military writer sooms iigreed. I5ul; when 
the proposed offensive operations ar(4 discussed, tlie article is not so 
satisfactory^ The plan sooras to be to raise Afghanistan, and sweep 
the ilussiana back Irom Turkestan and Turkmenia to the 
Caspian Sea. And then ? “ One desperate campaign would shatter 

( ()u the shores of the Caspian) the power of iiussia, both in Asia 
and in Europe (.«'e) for many long years to come.” And again, 
“Greater Britain has then only to makeup her mind to see the 
business through at any cost, and the wav would close with the 
cession of every Russian vessel on the Caspian (how ?) ; together 
with the port of Krasnovodsk, which by the time would bo 
connected with India by rail.” 

jvTow, I am ready to admit the possibility of licking Russia in 
Central Asia, and sweeping her back to tho Caspian — I admit it for 
the sake of argument ; but I ask what then ? Russia is no more 
vulnerable at Krasnovodsk than she is at Vladivostok. Licked on 
land, with the whole of her Turkestan and Turkmoniair armies — 
prisoner.s if you like — she would, still remaiftj.,ag^premo mistress on 
the Caspian Sea, with its hundreds of and sailing ships 

and its enormous reserve of .‘3teamp^q^j_ =^ in tho roRV ; and 
I ask what could the snccessful^inp].,..^ on Krasnovodsk do 

again.st these? The submiss/ -dalli-jfingBsh | omaroffi could not 
necessarily involve tho .snrrj; of Rosen ' or soldier be- 
yond the East Caspian of 0 . powor in tho 

Caucjisiis be ii^ire. 'S Rnss'ui''-''\'Y ^ 

which would still rema.rer;,v )et wIo“0 asmidablo as ever ? 

Till. English general, b 0 ^’ «aV 

moro compel tho .surrondeV c on'TmrT!Ti:Bpia.u. 

than he could compel fleet at Oronstadt. It 

would be a repotitiou of tigerrer^a* shark for l.ho moment ; then 
would pour down tho liordes of fresh troops from the Volga, with 
gun-boals and torpedo-boats from the Baltic, as I described last 
week, mill tho Briiihh commander, I am afraid, would have a 
develishbad time of it. And for this reason, that while his extend- 
ed line af commiiiiications with India would be by a single railway, 
wllh pei’hiip=5 only a single, lino, the Russian line of eomiminica- 
tioiis would be by tho, Volga, tho Caspian waterway giving tlie 
Russians power to pour swarms of troops against tho force at- 
temjitlug to hold Krasnovodsk. The re, suit, 1 am afraid, would 
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1j0 a heavy smash at Krasuovodsk, ami a retreat again upon Merv 
aucl Herat. 

When I challenged Colonel Maurice hist aiituirm in the Morn- 
ing Post to come out of fo^hind and say in downright plain English 
what he did behove and what he did not believe in regard to Indian 
dofouco (I had read one of his letters very carefully several times, 
with the result that 1 was very much in the ooudition of Harry 
Furniss, to whom 1 once sent a Russian journal that had copied his 
sicetchss — he wrote hack that he had “ stood on his head half au- 
hour in the corner, but could not make anything of the Russ’’ — I 
was much in this preplexed condition after reading Colonel Maurice’s 
letter) aud, in reply, he said, with a pomposity worthy of a professoiy 
that if he dealt with the subject at all, it would have to be in a book 
of great magnitude, not in a newspaper letter. .However, Colonel 
Maurice has managed to sav what he has to say in the limits of a 
short article in the Fortnightly, and the result is almost as 
unsatisfactory as on the last cceasion. There is much buzzing in a 
quart pot, but on examination the pot is found to be practically 
empty. When a man is discursive, wordy, and wanders from his 
text ho is apt to be surprised and furious at being asked to preach, 
as I once heard a Yankee express it, “God Almighty's truth 
straight from the shoulder ! ” That is what the professor cannot do, 
and lie is uncommouly angry at being called upon in consequence to 
explain his explanation. Rutting the plainest interpretation on 
what he says— it is equally open to anybody else to put other in- 
terpretations on his observations — ho would appear to bo convinced 
that saivatiou is only to bo found for England by an alliance with 
Germany, Austria, and .Italy against Russia. Add thereto Turkey, 
and 1 am willing to agree that wo could march into St. Petersburg 
and Moscow and dictate terms to Russia. But I hold — aud think 
every right-minded Englishman will hold — that the defence of India 
ought not to be ba.sed upon a paper compact, the treaclierous failure 
of which by one or more of the allio.s might cause our downfall. 
German diplomacy is not so pure and honest that we can afford to 
stake our Imperial existence on so frail a foundation. 'Wo must have 
.something better than that. The Imperial forces of Engl.and, aud 
the plans of Imperial defence, must be so arranged and organized 
that England may be always a match for Russia single-handed. 
The “ Indian Officer" attempts to solve this ; but Colonel Maurice 
begs the question altogether by exclusively advocating the alliance 
with the Central European powers — a matter upon which politicians 
and the public need no guidance' from a profes.sor of military 
art. He travels over a good deal of other ground , and indulges 
in personal critic-ism of the “ Indian Officer but I find nothing 
else in the article which 1 can seize upon and pass on to the public. 
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Granted the great combination of England, plus Germanp, 
pins Anatria, plus Turkej’', plus Italy, and plus India against 
llussia, and the allies would be a poor lot if they did not march to 
Moscow, traverse the Caucasus, and , perform other valiant deeds 
othervvise impossible ; but would it be to England’s general hitoresis 
to cripple Russia, and set up close to her doors a predominant 
Germany, who might try to serve her afterwards as Prussia served 
Austria after the Danish War ? I, for one, think not, Moanwliiie 
surely it would be better if, instead of railing at the press and public 
for being so ignorant, Colonel Maurice were to stick to his trade as 

E rofessor of military art, and, leaving politics alone, show England 
ow India is to be defended by military moans against Russia, if 
Russia single-handed try to up.set her authority between Quetta and 
Calcutta. 

RESTLESSNESS ON THE AFGIMN 
FRONTIER. 


London, February Sht, 1889. 

T HE- opinion prevalent among a large number of thinking men, not 
fanatically attached to any party, that it would be a wise thing 
to grant some sort of scheme of Home Rule to Ireland, if only for 
the sake of shunting and .shelving a question affecting only a very 
small section of the Empire, and thereby enabling proper attention 
to he given to other matters of a far more important character, 
cannot but be strengthened by such circumstances as the present, 
■when the forces of the Amir and the Czar are confronting each 
other, almost within hitting distance, and a state of things which 
might not impossibly involve England and Russia in war, and shako 
the fabric of Indian rule to its foundation, is relegated to obsonro 
corners of the daily newspapers. Given a choice of two things, 
the loss of Ireland and the loss of India, and there are few educated 
Englishmen who (apart from tlie question of propinquity) w-ould 
not agree that we could better afford to lose a dozen Irelands than 
a single India. Yet session after session is . devoted to interminable 
discussions of Irish affairs, without any prospect of a setilement 
looming in sight, and in the meanwhile not only is home legislation 
blocked, but affairs of Imperial importance are left for the Colonial 
and Foreign Offices to muddle in tlie most approved parochial stylo. 
If, four years ago, the Afghan situation was considered grave when 
a mere handful of Cossacks and Afghans faced each other at Penj- 
deh, it surely cannot be regarded as wholly free from danger at the 
present moment when the Amir himself on one side of the River 
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Oxiis, and General KoinarofF on the other, command large forces in 
person, the defeat of either of which would be followed by anarchy 
in Turkestan or Afghanistan. The Cz'ar himself may not contem- 
plate a war, and easy-going minds detect a certainty^ of this in his 
attendance at Sir Robert Morior’s ball this week (as if the Czar did 
not attend simil.ar balls at the leading embassies at St. Petersburg 
every season), bnt it is not difficult to imagine a state of things 
which might cause Alexander 111., with all his good intentions, to 
embark on undertakings offensive to this country. For instance, 
it is a simple matter of fact that both Alikhanoff and Koinaroff 
look upon Afghanistan as a State to be pulled to pieces, and not to 
bo infused with strength by any acts by Russia. Up to now, the 
weapon they have had to rely npou exelnsircly has been simply 
intrigue— a weapon in the use of which the lius-sians are adept, 
hut which cannot be always successful, or L«hak Khan would be 
still leading the revolt at Mazar-i-Sherif. Now, however, they 
command forces able (in their estimation) to overcome the Amir, 
and which, if but slightly increased by troops from the Caucasus, 
could easily conquer aud hold the whole country north of the Hindu 
Kush? Who will seriously eonteud that this possession of force, ripe 
for action within almost hitting di.stance of the Amir, does not consti- 
tute a powerful temptation to the Russian Generals in command ? 
They have it in their power to work np any number of pretexts for 
attacking the Amir, and they know that if they do attack him he can 
receive no succour from India. A better opportunity for attacking 
him there could not bo. At Kabul he is close to English aid : at 
Mazar-i-Sherif, while the snows block the Hindu Kush passes, he 
is at Russia’s mercy. What a chance for the men who organized 
the seizure of Mery by a sudden blow that turned the Turcomans 
out of their independence I What an opportunity for the repetition 
of Fenjdeh. Decidedly the Amir is in deadly peril, and if the 
Russians take no advantage of the situation, it will not be out of 
consideration for Abdurrahman Khan, or England, but because 
advei’se circumstances in Europe have intervened. 

It is interesting as showing the negative part the Caucasus is 
playing in the matter, that the Governor* General, Priuco Dondukoff 
Korsakoff, is at St, Petirsburg with several prominent members of 
his staff, and troubles very little about the affair. A few troops 
have been sent from the Oaucasns, but in general the authorities of 
Turke,stan and Turkmenia have the matter entirely in their own 
hand, 9, receiving their instructions direct from General Vannoosky, 
tJio Minister of War. The Chief of the. Staff of the army of obser- 
vation at Kerki is General Grodokoff, who j’-ears ago performed a 
celebrated ride through Afghan-Turkestan to Herat, and afterward, s 
served, as Chief of the Staff to Soobeleff, when the latter attacked 
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Geok Topo. It may be reineinbei'ed that iu the accomili of bis rido 
he laid great stress oii the hatred of the llsibegs towards the 
Afghans and their desire for indopendoiice. To promote that has 
since been the aim of Tiirke.stan officials, who recogniso that the 
severed province would ualumlly gravitate towards Liussia. Iftho 
Amir bo loft unmolested ho will stamp out disaffection so thoroughly 
that there will bo no sncli favourable elements of revolt left iu 
another month as existed a year ago. For tho liussiaus in Turkes- 
tan, it ninst bo galling to see tho Amir crushing the embers of the 
fire they bad done fheir best to ignite. Their only oonsolation is 
the belief they all entertain tlnit the Amir is not destined to bo 
long-lived, and if anything happens to him the country will at oneo 
be given over to anarchy. To provont this, England onglit to keep 
in touch with all tho elements of a tranquilising character in 
Afghanistan, and this, as I insisted last week, can only bo accom- 
plished by having officials on the spot. 1 am not one of those who 
believe in a partition of Afghanistan between England and Russia. 
Military men are against sacrificing any pori.ion of it to Russia, 
and our policy ought to be to endeavour to prevent any such parti- 
tion, by gradually rendering tho Russo-Afghan frontier the fron- 
tier of Russia and India. Russia will never .shrink from encroach- 
ing on an Afghan frontier, but sho will always hesitate before 
crossing the frontier of the Indian Empire. The task is a difficult 
one, hut it is not impossible. India, indeed, is not the place for 
men who have such a word in their vocabulary, As yet nothing 
whatever has been done to build up this frontier. 

It is with this policy that I am dis.salisfied, and am convinced , 
that the country will one of theso days bo dissatisfied with Lord 
Salisbury in regard to bis negative policy in a manner that tho 
Conservatives will probably regret for many a yoar. The plan I 
recommend is one that I have repeatedly insisted on during the last 
four years. Wo should begin first with our own dominions, and 
then gradually pass on to those of the Amir. Baluchistan, on the 
Pei-sian side, still remains unorganised. Starting from the Por.siaii 
Gulf a frontier cordon should be extended to tho Helnumd, and oven 
if this were limited to a few posts, the presence of English ofiicors 
along tho border would render tho frontier something more than 
those stupid paper frontiers which are still worshipped in Downing- 
street, in spite of the iunuraorable lessons as to their uselessness 
taught to England iu the past. Baluchistan organised, and a hold 
established on tho Holmimd, the next step should bo to induce tim 
Amir to allow the cordon to he extended to the llari Rud, and 
thence to the Oxus. At the outset Indian native officers might he 
employed on this task ; but it is useless to expect Russians to give 
anything liko the respect to a frontier supervised by Asiatics she 
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would to one controlled by Europeans. There is no necessity to 
liold HiO /Von tier in force, A dosen English offieors extending 
from Seistiiu lo the Oxus would form a Enropeiiu chain of sufficient 
moral .strength to accomplish the great object in. view—tho education 
of Itn.ssia into reali.sing that the recently delimited froiitiei- is not 
simply the frontier of Afgh.anistan but the frontier of the .British 
Empire. There i.3 no reason why this should not be done in such 
a manner a,s to leave the Amir’s rule absolutely intact. The ohjoc- 
i.ious to ihc presence of a British Hesident fit Herat, Kabul, and 
Mazar-i-Sherif do not apply in this case. Tlioso frontier oHicifils 
would not need to enter those towns at all, or take any part in 
Afghan affair, s. They v/ould be, in the majority of in, stances, posted 
ill places where the popnhitiou is scanty and non-fanatical, while they 
wouhl proceed on tludr duty and return by the nearest road along 
the frontier running from Beistau to the Oxus. 

Buch a cordon is tho only easy and inexpensive method I can 
.suggest for safeguarding tlio Algluin frontier from encroachment, 
It would impose a moral check the moment it was established, and 
could be gradually strengthened by other measures for promoting 
familiar relations between Afghanistan and India. If Afghanistan 
fell into anarchy, one section of officers as far as the Hari Rud would 
only have to cross the frontier to find an asylum in Persia, and the 
other section from Kashk to the Oxus, would be equally safe on 
entering Russia. I mention those contingencies, not because I 
believe we ought to be unduly influenced by them, but because the 
authorities at home and in India seem to have a pusillanimous fear 
(not shared by officers themselves) of placing any Englishmen in 
Afghanistan '“lest there should be a rising.” !Chis funk of the 
Afghans is not a creditable feeling, and wants to be well purged 
from tho official mind. If officials generally at home and India, 
would only drink more beer and imbibe less tea, a little more 
manliness might be infused into the management of tho Empire, 
There is fur too much nervou.si\css rampant in high places nowa- 
days. What with a want of pluck on tho part of her rulor.s and 
tho prevalence of corroding pessimism among her public writers, 
England hardly seems tho same country to-day she was a cciitury 
ago. If wo do not dare something in Afghanistan wo may moke 
up our mind.s to lose a groat deal. For illy part I think that, 
taking the worst at tho worst, it would be cheaper to lose two or 
three dozen frontier officers than to lose Herat. The one los,s could 
be rearlily made up ; the other never. 

It is amazing tho time and money English state.smen aro content 
to expend on the manufacture and preservation of a mere })aper 
frontier, wiiilo refusing to mo,ke a single effort to esta.blir-h the pro- 
pifiv arEiciu. The energy wasted in the one direction wouM be 
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sufficient to create a dozen fi’ontiers if expended iu tlio other, in 
this respect wo differ curiously from the Russians, who cannot hcfir 
having any part of their Empire lying outside their beloved ties- 
,saok fi*ontier cordon. They were never happy till they had encircled 
and enclosed Bokhara, and the Embassy that is now on its way to Bt, 
Petersburg is probably the last that will be sent from that Klian.ate. 
According to tno best advices the Russians intend to pursue a steady 
policy of stultifying the Amir and by degrees reduce him and the 
Khan of Khiva to the insignificant condition of the Tartar and Per- 
sian Khans in Trans-Oaucasia. The constant How of Russians and 
Russian trade along the Transcaspian Railway, from the Caspian 
Sea to Samarkhand, will enable them without much difficulty to gra- 
dually wear down the independence of Bokhara. Meanwhile the 
letting down process is not being unduly hastened. Tlio Asiatic 
Branim of the general staff has this week hired the whole of the 
Grand Hotel at St. Petersburg for the use of the Bokharan Embassy. 
The hotel is conveniently situated in sight of the Ministry of War, 
and within a few minutes walk of the principal public departments 
and palaces of the Russian capital. The Embassy is expected to 
stop at St. Petersburg several weeks. 

General Kolpakovsky, Governor- General of the Government 
of the Steppe, is also expected to arrive at St. Petersburg to-day or 
to-morrow. He has been summoned in connection with fresh 
schemes of reorganization for the Central Asian possessions of Rus- 
sia. General Annenkoff is likewise at St. Petersburg trying to get 
the Czar's sanction for the extension of the Transcaspian Railway to 
Tashkent. He is arranging for more rolling stock to be sent to 
Azoan Ada us soon as the ice breaks upon the River Volga next 
month. The valuable services the railway has rendered in enabling 
troops and stores to be rapidly concentrated on the Oxus have great- 
ly enhanced his prestige. At tho same time the military, movement 
to Kerki has been iiseful in revealing further defects of the line 
which are to be immediately remedied, tho money being readily 
forthcoming under the circumstances from tho Russian exchequer. 
This, even if the political ferment subside in Afghau-Turkestan, will 
result in Russia being considerably strengthened on the frontier. I 
think 1 have more than once mentioned that tho defects of tho Trana- 

S ian Railway revealed by the Times were principally duo to the 
mlty Annenkoff experienced iu getting a proper sum for tlio 
co7jstnichion of tho line. It was a oa.se of a very cheap railway' or 
no railway at all. Thanks to the scare (how far affeoleti or real it is 
im]30ssiblo to sa}’') of an Afghan irruption into Bokhara, Annenkoff 
has been able to get all the extra money he needed to make the lino 
a thoroughly .sound one, 
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^ ILonmn, March 28t\ 18B9. 

f HE Ru-saian press continoes io publish vague rumours of a danger" 
OU3 restlessne-ss on the Afghan frontier, and all manner of 
reports are cirnulating at St. Petersburg ; but nothing definite is 
known of anything serious, and those in authority scout the idea 
of further coni[)lications. 1 am, however, informed that the Russian 
(rovernmeut, in spite of its jiacific a.ssurances, is by^ no means dis- 
posed to recur to a policy of masterly inactivity "in that quarter. 
Further frontier org<anis!ation has been decided upon in the upper 
portion of tlie .River Oxus, and the time is rapidly approaching 
whou fresh diplomatic wrangles will coramauee over that section of 
the Afghan border lino. On this account, the Amir cannot put his 
house iu proper order in that quarter too soon, and it would be of 
unspeakable benefit if he could be persuaded to allow two or three 
British officers to take up their stay in the more menaced positions 
until the Russian organization is accomplished. I am of opinio^ 
that very little pressure would be needed to induce the Amir to 
accede to such a course : but in recommending it, I naturally imply 
that we should not repeat the Penjdeh misadventure and send wealt- 
iings, such as Yate, who would merely flutter in the Russian breeze, 
but men with strong heads, strong hands, and strong hearts. There 
is far too much timidity in our A^hau policy. So long as Russia 
has simply to deal with Afghans north of the Hindu Kush, she will 
continue to regard it as an Asiatic province and not as a bulwark 
of the British Einpiro, .1 am aware that pessimist poltroons — mon- 
grel Eiiglishmeu. who are unworthy to possess a vote iu the man- 
agemout of thiit great Empire which was founded by stout-hearted 
adventurers who cared nothing for long odds —I am aware that 
these poor -whiff-of-wind look upon Herat and Afghan-Turke.stan 
as lost before the Russians have oven infracted the new frontier ; 
but that is not the view of those possessing the old English quality 
of firmly confronting the gravest disadvantages and fighting cheer- 
fully for victory, no matter how hard the tide of battle may rage 
against them. ]?or my part, I hold to the conviction tliat there is 
not the least necessity for being down in the mouth about Afghan- 
Turkestau. Very littlo planning would be needed to erect there 
such a moral barrier to Russian encroachments as would, at any 
rate, stave off the period of annexation. I he.sitato to go into details 
of a plan of action I would suggest, being reminded of a remark 
made by Sir Peter Lumsden to iiiyself in 1885. “ The worst ^ of 
your books is that, iu pointing out the dangers of the Russian 
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iiiiyiijice, you hLiow the Uussiana precisely liow to HJv'aiico. 1, am 
quite awi re of that,” I rc])lio(l, “ lint what other coiirso is ^opeu 

to nie, unless r become an adviser to the Grown, aukl poiub out tie 
same daugora to our statesmen in private ?’ 

The lluHsians havo a good plan of meeting cases of this idiKS. 
T’he moment a writer distinguishes himself in deiiling with any 
lopie, of utility to the Stale he is attached to a public departincut 
ill the capacity of a sort of outdoor or exterior auviser ; and w_ion~ 
ever his services are deemed necessary, ho is called upon io adviso 
the Minister or the hureacratic chief concci'iied. In return ior tins 
he receives a fee and an occasional decoration or title; and when- 
ever departmental committees arc formed to discnss any knod.y 
question, from the rectification of a frontier to the suppression _ ol 
swine fever, these authorities are summoned to assist, and receive 
special pay while in attendance. Thanks to this system, the Rus- 
sian Government has at its command the cream o intellect, _ and s 
not compelled to found its policy on the slum milk of clerical m- 
competonco. At the same time, an embargo is laid upon inconve- 
nient discussions, and the Government can canj out its plans 
without any warning being given to the enemy m advanoo. In 
this country there is no such system^ work. When a question 
arises at the Foreign or Colonial Offices, a clerk is set to _wor v , 
collect in the library materials bearing upon it; and as he is mostly 
ignorant of the question, and possesses no persona interest in it, it 
can bo readily imagined what sort of case is finally put befoie the 
Minister for him to base his decision upon. Up to now, it has 
never seemed to occur to the statesmen of England that ffiey might 
utilize the resources of knowledge lying outside their offices. Yuit 
the Russian system has been in vogue siiicp the time of 1 etor the 
Great, and has been attended with admirable replt. It is true 
that in this country a-statesman can pick plenty of information out 
of the press-a plan impossible in Russia. On the other hand, 
this loaves intact the to which Sir Peter Lumsden referred, 
thai, ill forecasting, on a basis of hard fact, the future advance of an 
enemy, a writer tends to supply the enemy with ideas encouraging 
him i'o make the advance. Thus the more cogently one demonstrates 
the necessity for retaining Herat to safeguard India, an pio vcs 
how easily Russia can mask it and rush on to the Helmund, toe 
more one tempts Russia to . take advantage of our snpiueness to 
rush upon that point. 

Still, ihinga being as they are, no other oonrse is left open to 
me except to keep the public fully interested in tbc question and i. 
imagine that things would go hard with Lord Salisbury s Minisby 
if anything happened to Herat and Afghan-lurkestan, Meaiiw le 
General Rosenbach has returned to Turkestan, and it is expecieci 
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that lii.s arrival -will bo followed by some imporbrat clianges iii 
regard to the dispoBilion of the Turkestan army. Kerki it i.? proposed 
to mako a permanent military station, and a Russian cordon will be 
ostablislied along the coui'se of the River Oxus. Under ordinary 
circumstance, s, .some hesitation might have been felt at thus fringing 
Mouth Bokhara with Russian troops, and depriving it of an indopenef- 
ent frontier of her own alongside Afghau-Turkestan ; but tbe 
recent scare liaving (as it is alleged) caused Bokhara to appeal to 
Russia to protect her with troops against the Amir, she can liardly 
complain if, under the pretext of further dofenco, Russia keeps a 
portion of those troops permanently installed in the same positions. 
In this manner, Bokhara will become as completely incorporated as 
Ehiva ; and Russia will not only .secure what she has long wished 
for~a strong military positioa on the Oxus — but will be able to 
take in hand encroachments in Afghan-Turkestan should she desire 
to do so. Unless, therefore, tbe Russians retire from the Oxus line 
they occupied a short while ago under the influence of the scare, a 
a very important Russian advance will have been consummated 
without attracting the notice of English statesmen ; and perhaps 
some justification will be found for the contention of those observ- 
ers who from the outset believed that the scare was purposely 
fomented in order that Russia might shift her military alignment 
from the northern frontier of Bokhara to the southern. 

Prince Mestohersky’a paper, the Grajdanin, has published a 
long and rather sensational article this week under the title of "The 
Turcomans of the Transcaspian Territory as a Military Material.” 
In this the author recites at length all that is known about the bra- 
very of the Turcomans and tho excellence of their .steeds, and 
recommends the adoption of a measure that would compel every 
male to pass though tho ranks, and enable Russia, “ at the end of 
ten years, to launch one of the finest hordes of warriors the world lias 
over seen against her enemies, whether in the East or West.” Perhaps 
because tho author did not print it in the Novoe Vremya, that paper 
falls foul of it as a fantastic notion calculated to " load Russia with 
a swarm of Asiatic ruffians hut all the same, the St. Petersburg 
press generally speaks well of the idea of using the Turcomans a's 
irregular horse ; and in so doing they are simply supporting what 
Skobeleff, in Russia, and Valentine Bakor, in England, recommend- 
ed years ago. Hitherto Russia has refrained from organizing the 
Turcomans to any extent, because she wished to consolidate first 
her position in the Transcaspian territory. It would be obviously 
a danger for Russia to drill thousands of Tekke,s so soon after their 
conquest, and before the identical character of their iniere.sls had 
been ahsoluioly e.stablishod. A little later on it will bo possible to 
do this, and Turcomans will he doubtless largely employed in the 
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nexi; advance ; but the men being bom warriors and good ridei-s to 
boot, there is no need of rushing too rapidly into grandiose enter- 
prises of the description published by the Chauvinist Grajdanin, 

The fuller report of General Annenkoff’slectui'o, just published, 
mentions that the attempts to grow foreign trees and shrubs along 
the course of the Transcaspian railway have not been a success, iu 
consequence of which the liiissian authorities are planting in hare 
places saxaul and other local trees. To protect saxaul from des- 
truction for purposo.s of fuel, the existing forests are hning placed 
under Government supervision, and no one is allowed to cut down 
any tree or shrub within five miles of the Transcaspian railway. 
In the Jfaritaa I further note that General Anuenkoff has marie 
large purchases of seeds of trees, vegetables, and flowers for the 
Transcaspian territory. These will bo planted wherever a Russian 
is permanently established on duty. 


TEE FORTjYIGETLY REriEW’^ AjYD 
lYBUM DEFENCE. 


London, Afvil 5th, 1SS9. 

S IR CHARLES DILKE has failed to finish his account of Indian 
defence in the current issue of the FortmgMly Review, and pro- 
mises the most interesting part — the part dealing with the power 
of Russia to attack India — in a future number. In the meanwhile 
he makes one or two observations which are worth discussion. I 
was \inder the impression that he had returned to England disabused 
of that eccentric idea of his that we could bleed Russia to death at 
Vladivostook, but he still appears to stick to it. It is a pity the 
many military men he met in India did not tackle him on that point, 
and (lemonstrate to him the fallacy of his proposal. Some time ago 
I mentioned that Sir - Charles Dilke took the idea (without ack- 
nowledgment) from iny writings on Port Hamilton ; but like Mr. 
Pecksniff and Martin Chuzzlewit’s plan for a grammar school, he 
“has stuck a window in and spoilt it.” My idea was simply this. 
In the event of a war with Russia, England would expect the fleet 
to ch> something. In the White Sea it could do practically nothing, 
as Russia no longer maintains a dockyard at Archangel, and her 
lltioral commerce there hardly invites the attack of a gunboat. In 
the Baltic it would be useless for blockading purposes, since Rrissian 
corn, etc., would simply take the German Kbnigsberg I’outo — a 
route it already largely adopts— while if the fleet penetrated to the 
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Gulf of ^'inland to attack impregnable Cronstadt, it would probably 
suffer more from Russia’s torpedoes and torpedo Ijoats than it would 
{sfieet damage in return. As to the Black Sea, the strongest 
blockade there would not prevent Russia from sending whatever 
troops she wanted from her home provinces across the Caspian to 
Alghanistan. Deprived, therefore, of any good work in the White, 
Baltic, and Black Seas, there would remain for the fleet only the 
distant target of the Pacific, and five years ago I repeatedly advocat- 
ed that we should, in the event of a war, take possession of Vladivos- 
tock. . . 

Sir Charles Dilke has not up to now gone into any details as 
to what the fleet could do in the Pacific against Russia and what 
Russia could do against the fleet ; hut this was what I actually did, 
pointing out in the articles on the question in the Army ajid Navy 
Magazine (“The value of Port Hamilton” and “Could we take 
Vladivostook P”), where the Russian population was the thinnest, 
how the existing settlements could be cut oS, how we could utilize 
the Chinese population of the Usnri region, and so forth. These 
articles were translated into Russian, and provoked a rejoinder 
from General Tcheriiayeff. The hero of Tashkent had a fit of the 
blues on at the time — one of those fits that smashed up his second 
career in Turkestan in 1883 — and he not only admitted all I had 
said about Russia’s weakness in that quarter, but even went so far 
as to say that Russia had failed so completely in establishing her- 
self in the Pacific that Vladivostock was not worth defending 
against an English attack. This led to onslaughts from those Rus- 
sians who were interested in the Pacific, and General Tchemayeff 
had a very bad time of it. However, so far as I was concerned, 
the controversy was very useful in supplying me with additional 
data for my idea. I do not know whether I have mentioned the 
fact before ; but often in the course of iny political career, when I 
have wanted data about a disputed point, 1 have published a strong 
and striking article in an English magazine or newspaper, and, 
distributing it broadcast among the Russian press, have awaited 
with eonfi(.lence the growth of a controversy which would provide 
me with the facts I wanted. This is one of the advantages of 
knowing Russian ways, as well as knowing the Russian language. 
From first to last the Tiflis semi-official newspaper, Kavkaz, has 
published some sixty or seventy articles on my “Russia’s power of 
attacking India,” and ns might have been expected has divulged, 
in so doing, facts and opinions about the Russian position in the 
Gaucasus, Russia’s aims in Persia, her transport power in the Oaspian, 
of very considerable value to myself. In the case of Vladivostook, I 
w'as similarly STiccossful. The Russian Government, however, took 
the alarm, and pressed on defensive' preparations at Vladivostock 
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•wifclv such rapidity that the task of attacking would he ten times 
more difficult than five years ago. All the same, 1 still believe we 
could sponge Kussia out of the Pacific. 

Ill that case I. pointed out in 1883, although w'e should not, by 
the aoiaurc of Vladivostock, influence in the least the moveinont of 
a single soldier from Moscow to Merv, we should have something 
to use as a diplomatic set-off' the moment Russia began to tiro of 
attacking us on the Indian frontier. To me it seemed quite obvious 
that if the British Army failed to keep Russia out of ludia, the 
success of the British fleet at Vladivostock would lose much of its 
value, since Russia, in dictating terms in India, would simply have 
to demand our departure from the Pacific as one of the terms of 
peace to compel our acquiescence. Now Sir Charles Dilke, who 
is too much given to doctrinaire views, lias seized upon the idea of 
attacking Russia at Vladivostock, and carried it to lengths which 
are absolutely prepostei’ous. Russia has not got a single vein of 
any size running to the Pacific. Yet ho speaks of saving India by 
“bleeding Russia to death at Vladivostock.” One might just as 
well talk of bleeding a powerful, healthy man to death by amputa- 
ting his little toe. The occupation of the whole of Siberia, from 
Vladivostock to Tobolsk, would not have the slightest effect on the 
fighting in Afghanistan. Russia would fight on grimly smiling, 
knowing full well that the capture of Quetta would be worth a 
hundred Vladivostocks. Sir Charles DilUc makes the great mis- 
take of mixing up Russia’s sentimental interest in the Pacific with 
her* assumed material interest. Material interest she has hardly any 
at all. She could afford to be wiped out of the Pacific coast for ten, 
twenty, or forty years. It would not dimmish by a single jot or 
tittle the nourishment whicli the moujiks of Russia proper provide 
for the vermin tliat infest them. I mean by this that not a single 
Russian peasant would be in any I'cspoet the worse off in substance 
for the loss of the Pacific. So far as the Russian Government is 
coucerued, it would look upon the loss of Vladivostock with tlie 
utmost serenity, providing things wore going on tolerably well in 
Afghanistan, because it would know that, by dint of constant peg- 
ging away at tbo Indian defences, it could hope to smash us in 
time, and then Vladivostock would come back again to Russia with- 
out a single shot being fired on the Usuri of Amoor. 

This, which is clear enough to every Russian with whom I 
have discussed the subject, and to every English military man I 
have met as well, is either not apparent to Sir Ghailcs Dilko, or 
else, for sake of consistency, he refuses to soo it. Sir Charles ].)ilke, 
I am afraid, belongs to that large class of men who, having once 
expressed an opinion in print, feel it a matter of honour and reputa- 
tion. to slick to it, no matter how en'oneous or stupid they may 
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siib3e,(|iioutly find it to be. For ray part I have a contempt for 
consistoncy of this sort. What wo English all aim at, or profess to 
aim at, is" the proper safeguarding of India from Russian attack ; 
and ill order that this may be accomplished by some sisnple and 
certain method, we ought to do our utmost to simplify the problem, 
and not clog the road of discussion with fads or fossilized opinion. 
If Sir Oharies Dilke really docs believe that we can bleed Russia to 
death at Vladivoslock, he should show in detail how this is to be 
done. If the opinion is no longer tenable, ho should throw it over- 
()oard and not stick to it simply because Colonel Maurice exposed 
its fallacy when first pronounced. When Sir Oharies Dilke talks 
of Russia fighting “as tenaciously for Vladivostock as for Petersburg 
itself,” he betrays an ignorance of the views of Russian military and 
naval men out of place in an article insisting so repeatedly on his 
knowledge of Russia and Russian politics. In the event of such a 
seizure, Russia would not deflect from the Volga a single man she 
had previously ordered to inarch to India ; and there is absolutely 
nothing in common between Sebastopol and Vladivostock, as he 
tries to make out. Tho material prosperity of Russia would imme- 
diately suffer if she were expunged from tho Black Sea ; but one 
has only got to look at the list of Russian exports from the Pacific 
littoral to see how little the loss of Vladivostock would injure tho 
sum and total of Siberian trade. 

But in one of the opinions expressed in the current issue of the 
Forlnightlu, I certainly find myself in accord with Sir Charles 
Dilke. Tne latter does not believe that either Conservatives or 
Liberals would consummate that alliance, oflensive and defensive, 
with Germany, Austria, and Italy, which Golouel Maurice would 
have us stake the defence of India upon, II', in spite of the utmost 
pressure, Lord Salisbury has felt himself unable to propose such an 
alliauco to tho public, it is not likely that the Liberals, who are 
aveaso to foreign alliances altogether, will over attempt to do wind: 
Lonl Salisbury cannot do. The attitude Colonel Maurice takes nji 
is this— “ India can only bo defended if England signs the treaty of 
alliance with tho (Joutral Powers. If England rofnse.s, her blood 
mnsl be on her head for her stupidity.” But this is the attitude ol" a 
faddist. “ Wo may have tho alliances of the power, s oi’ we may 
not,” observes Sir Oharies Dilke, “ If we have them, our task will 
be eottiparaiivcly easy ; bnt that which is worth discn.ision and 
wnrtli prcjiaration is tlio more likely future in which wo shall li,ivo 
to strnifgbi with Russia without ’ receiving aid.” Quiio so ; but 
although it i,s pointed out to such men as Oolonol Maurice tliat 
tlieim ni-e cogent reasons against joining unreservedly any alliarn'c 
agahitii llnssia (the danger for certain of Germany using if for hm 
European and t loloniai schemes), they continue to dainu- like 
12 
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a howling Dervish upon the topic, and refuse to deal with the really 
military a.speet of the problem in the sense Sir Charles Dilke and 
the public with him desire. 

The new Amir of Bokhara, Seyid Abbul, has engaged a Bussian 
electrician, named Hazaroff, to fit up his palace with the electric 
light. It is noteworthy that the Bokharan mission at St. Peters- 
burg has been more struck with electricity than anything else the 
members have yet seen. Perhaps, however, this is not remarkable, 
since civilized man is just as much impressed hy electric novelties 
as the inhabitants of Central Asia. I had the pleasure of witnessing 
the University boat race last week from one of the numerous elect- 
ric launches now plying on the Thames, and, as far as I could see, 
theiso launches provoked more interest than anything during the 
weary period of waiting for the race. There is something very 
uncanny in the sight of a pleasure launch proceeding through the 
water without any assistance from oars, sails, and steam, The crowd 
was very much impressed by these vessel, which ranged in size 
from the ordinary boat to the full-grown pleasure launch, Vis- 
countess Bury, having nearly a hundred passengers on board. 
Messrs. Immisch and Company, who have brought them to great 
perfection, have established charging stations on the Thames to 
charge the motors, and owners therefore experience no difficulty in 
procuring power when they need it. In appearance the launches 
have nothing to indicate their source of power, the motors being 
placed out of sight under the seats running down the side of the 
vessel. Three small handles at the end are all that have to be maui- 

E nlated, and the result is a rapid easy pace, without smell or smoke, 
eat or dust, or any of the other obnoxious features of steamers. 



TEE EUSSMJ^S OM TEE OXUB. 


London, April 11th, 1889, 

I T is quite clear now from the Chardjui telegrams published by tho 
lUissian press during the past week that we must look upon tho 
Ilussians as finally established at Karki. Kerki tho place has 
hitherto been spelt in England and India; but tho Russians long ago 
in their maps dubbed it Karki, and as the place is now theirs, and 
is united by a wire with the European telegraph system, Karki is 
perhaps the form that had better be used in the future. In general 
i am not in favour of special or pedantic methods of spelling 
geographical names. The DaUy Telegraph has bitterly attempted a 
revolution in a small way by spelling Vienna, “ Wien,” and Oologno 
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“ Kola," but the coxuitry is not ripe for a sweeping iinprovensent 
of the kind yet, and I am not surprised at seeing the innovation 
denounced generally by the press. Some clay, when everybody tako3 
to travelling, and school geographies are prepared by “ eminent 
hands” instead of by the conceited riff-raff of the educational world, 
a wholesale revision may take place — and take place very appro- 
priately ; but the present moment is a little too premature for such 
a change, no matter how glarijig may be the anomalies th.at exist. 
Differences in the method of spelling foreign places are the bane of 
every author who attempts to write a book on strange eountiies. In 
prepaidng some of ray Central Asian works, I experienced constant 
trouble of this kind, Central Asian names being often spelt half a 
dozen different ways by different authors. The mlo I adopted was 
to always follow the current spelling of the English mess, except in ' 
the case of absolutely fresh words, when I felt that J. might perhaps 
lead the fashion myself. In delivering lectures I have also always 
followed the popular pi'onunciation, for a simple reason. In lectur- 
ing to people, the main object is to keep them to one’s chain of 
ideas and allow nothing to divert them from it if possible, To put 
the matter in the concrete, a lecturer wishes, say, to impress upon 
the audience the strategic value of Oabul. Instead of concentrating 
• their whole attention upon the strategic value by allowing nothing 
peculiar to intervene between his mind and theirs, he insists, just 
to show off his knowledge of the country or to please a lot of 
pedants, on calling Cabul “ Oaubul,” and calls it a hundred times 
“Caubul" in the course of his lecture. What is the natural result ? 
Stand at the door and listen to the remarks as the people flock out. 

“ Interesting lecture to-night J” “ Very,” “ Didn’t know it was 
called Oaubul before. I’ve always called it Oabul.” “So every- 
body calls it, but 1 suppose the Afghans sound the word that way; 
he ought to know ; he says he's been there,” etc., etc. And so 
overbody goes home remembering vividly that Oabul has been call- 
ed Oaubul, while the chief aim of the lecture — the insistance on the 
strategic value of Oabul — is relegated to a lower level of the me- 
mory, aud is perhaps forgotten altogether. Therefore, to prevent 
anything of the kind ocem-ring, I always call places what the au- 
dience happens to call them; and so long as they go away with the 
aim and object of my lecture driven to the hilt into their memory, 
I do not care a button-shank what pffonco I may have given to tins 
pedants present. Besides the very persons who wotild insist on pro- 
nouncing Oabul “Caulml” at a lecture would hesitate to pronounce 
Paris as the Froncli people pronounce their capital for fear of being 
laughed at by the audience as affected ninnies. 

But where a word is young in the language, and Kerld has 
not beeu used many times yet, ah attempt may judiciously he made 
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i,o eiil’oj'ce tliti .-nijiloyment of tho right rendering. Kovki is jiro- 
b.'ibly iiie proper jjokhuran term ; but the liussiiins arc going 
Lo make ilio place a Eussian locality, and as the inhabitants are to 
be Eussian, and -will follow the official designation of tlie new 
sot.ficnient, f think that an effort should be niacle to call it Karki for 
the I'atuve. The ease is a little different with Ponjdeh, which the 
Russians always call “Fcndoh,” mimis the j. By riglits, .1 suppose, 
we ongiit also to follow the Enssians and call the spot “Pendeh:” 
Inii. Penjdeh has been so inipros.sed by a certain hnmiliation and 
shame into English speech and English history that it would not bo 
an easy matter to replace it by the current Eussian term. It is to 
Penjdeh that General KomarolF has jnst gone on a tour of inspec- 
tion, calling at Sarakhs on the way. Karki lies outside the sphere 
of Tranacaspia, and has been visited instead by General Eosenbach, 
who made the voyage to the place in the steamer Tzar. Karki is 
practically the navigable head of the Osns. Once or twice erro- 
neous paragraphs have appeared in the English press to the effect 
that steamers have failed in penetrating to the point. As a matter 
of fact, the journey is constantly and regularly being done by the 
Tzar and Tzaritzu, two shallow draught stern-wheel steamers which 
manage the trip between the railway bridge at Ohardjui and the 
new settlement at Karki without any special difficulty. Once or 
twice they have grounded ; bnt this is nothing to spealr of on a 
river which has not yet been properly surveyed and staked, and the 
shoals of which, like those of the southern section of the Volga, 
change every flood. The Eussians are only now getting a grip on 
the Oxus. By degrees they will organise and control the river, 
and, while confining the conrso to its proper channel, will utilize 
the extensive surplus during the floods to fill up the basin and irri- 
gate the country lying in the dii'ection of the Caspian. 

The Eussian Society for the Development of Trade — ^a Society 
which does as much real business as the whole of our Olmmbers 
of Oommorce put together — has just appointed a Committee to 
I’eport upon varioiis schemes for irrigating the country between the 
Oxus and Caspian. General Ignatieff, who in spite of living in 
official retirement, is still a weighty political poi’sonage, is the pre- 
sident of this Society, and takes a groat interest in these irrigation 
schemes. A long, and I am afraid a tedious, article might bo 
written upon the different projects under investigation ; but the aim 
and purport of most of them is to carry off the surplus waters of 
the Oxns during the flood season and store them for irrigation 
purposes hr the Transcaspian desert during the summer heats. 
The general idea, it will bo seen, is ijuite different from the older 
projocl— a project going back to the time of Peter the Groat—of 
diverting the Oxus actually , into fhe Caspian and extondiiig the 
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YolgiT-Cfispiaii watoi'wa.j'' to Bokhara. This waterway projeci is 
no longer so popnlar as it was some ten or twelve * ycai-s ago. 
hewer people believe in the possibility of steainovs running from 
Krasnovodsk to Karki .and Khiva. On the other hand, it has been 
toloiaibly w'ell demonstrated that a considerable area of land lying 
between Chardjui and Merv can bo converted from a desert into 
a smiling oasis by diverting tho spare water of the Oxus eastward. 
There are those who oven hope — and 1 am one of tho number — 
that what with this diversion of the Oxus and tho fuller utiliKatioii 
of tho waters, of the Murghab and Tojend, it will be possible to 
establish in time a band of cultivated country the whole distance 
from tho CJaspian to tho Oxu.s, w'itli perhaps even a shallow stream 
running the whole of the way. This is what, at any rate, the 11ns- 
sians seem disposed to create; and it I'eqnires no very great discern- 
ment to recognise the important effect the estai)lis&nent of this 
irrigated highway will have upon the military position, as well as 
upon tho growth of European civilisation in the country. 

Beyond the announcement of the formation of the new Russian 
settlement of Karki, the Russian press has furnished no details as yet 
of the place. These however may be expected before long, and there 
is every reason to believe that tho place will figure pretty frequently 
in tire newspaper telegrams of the future, Askabad, Sarakhs, 
Renjdeh, Karki — Karki dominates tho final point of the new 
Russo-Afghan frontier ; and if Askabad is a stepping-stone to 
Meshed and Fenjdeli to Herat, Karki may be regarded as the step- 

S -stone to Andkhoi and Mazar-i-Sherif. In the meanwhile, it 
rols the intercourse between Bokhara and Afghanistan, extends 
the Oossack cordon along most of the southern frontier of Bokhara, 
and opens up the highway between the Oxus end of tho new fron- 
tier and Samarkhand . The development of the place cannot but 
endanger the security of the Afghan district of Knam-i-ah ; and tho 
sooner a British official is pl.acod in charge of that menaced corner 
of Afghanistan tho better. Besides the troops located there, the 
Russians mean to provide the place with peasont inhabitants, and 
also stimulate the silk induistry. The commercial value of the 
place, however, is relatively insignificant compared with the poli- 
tical and military significance of tho establishment of a regidar 
garrison dominating the whole of Southern Bokhara as well as 
Afghan-Turkostan. Yet the move ha,s been hardly noticed at all 
in this country. 

Other items of uews fi’om Transcaspia testify to the energy of 
Russia in tbat qiiartor. Locomotive-repairing shop.s have been 
opened during the past week at Kizil Arvat, which for the future 
will serve as the building and repairiiig point of the rolling-stock 
of the Trau.scaspian railway. At Azoun Ada three times as much 
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Bokharan oottou is awaiting shipment this spring as hist year ; and 
the Caucasus and Mercury Company is putting on five new steamers 
to ineof; the increased Caspian traffic this season. Azoun Ada has 
boon erected into a first-class customs station, and an order has 
boon isanod imposing a general duty of 2^ per cent, ad valovem 
on all European, Anglo-Indian, and Persian goods crossing the 
frontier of the Transcaspian territory. As might have been expect- 
ed, a custom-house has been established at Karki. Prom Tashkent 
conies the news that a Cotton Congress will assemble there tliis 
month to discuss the development of the cotton industry in Central 
Asia. At Askabad an orthodox cathedral is being erected, and not 
far from the Russian town 300 acres of ground have been laid out 
for the cultivation of tobacco. According to Askabad advices, the 
new Russian Consul-General, M. Vlasoffi has been well received 
by the people and_ officials at Meshed. Trade between Askabad 
and Meshed is rapidly on the increase, and caravans can jwss 
between the two places without the slightest fear of thieves. Ex- 
tensive progress is being made with the irrifration works in connec- 
tion with the Tzar’s domain on the Mur^ab, Chinese labourers 
to the extent of several hundreds having been imported by the 
Russians from Kuldja. The Chinese and the Turaoman got on, 
very well together; but it is not contemplated to retain the Celes- 
tials permanently on the spot, the intention being to colonise the 
million acres of reclaimed land with peasants from Russia as soon 
as the place is ready to receive them. General Aimenkoff, as well 
as the Controller of the irrigation works, Colonel Kozel Poklevsky, 
is strongly in favour of the Russian colonization of the Murghab 
region, and it is no secret that the Emperor fully shares their views 
in the m.atter. The settlement of several thousand Russian families 
will stiffen, the frontier considerably at this point, which is the main 
object in view. 


2 HE POLITICAL mOETLYGALE EIJYG8 
m TEE CITY, 



London, May 31st, 1S89. 
*|jj!iVERYBODY has been charmed with the delightful speech Lord 
JCi Dufferiu delivered in the city on Wednesday. The late Vice- 
roy of India painted everything in pretty colours, and his pictures 
of English rule in the East not onlw fascinated the full-fed and 
wine-flushed audience at the Mansion House at night, but entranced 
the city-bound newspaper readers the next morning. The speech 
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was a model after-dinner speech. There was not a dyspeptic note 
in it. Such sweet singing by a statesman, who owes much of his 
success to his tunefulness as a political nightingale, is not often 
heard in this country, where, outside the ranks of the bawling 
bagmen of the two parties of the State who cry up their Gonserva- 
live or Liberal wares in their own coarse fashion, the general 
teudenej^ is to pipe tearfully to Pessimism. Climatically, existence 
is dull enough in England without people going out of their w'ay to 
make it duller. However, of late years the croakers have been in the 
ascendant, and, notwithstanding the sweet singing of Lord .Dnfterin, 
the confession must be made that they have a deal to croak for. 
Speaking generally, the Empire is flourishing enongh. The Colonies 
are racing ahead in a manner that provokes the envyofeveiy 
European Power. But while the people (with a big P) who are 

g overned are vigorous and lusty enongh, it cannot but be gainsaid 
lat the people (with a little p ) who govern them have become in- 
creasingly ulHioted with the palsy of irresolution and infirmity of 
purpose. It would not do to have too many nightingales. From 
the diplomatic standpoint, it is well that countries should sing 
sweetly to each other ; hut John Bull is drowsy enough at the best 
of times without needing tuneful lullabies to render him still more 
inactive and supine in putting his Empire in a proper condition of 
defence. The references of the late Viceroy to the friendly attitude 
of Russia were in the highest degree judicious. It is unwise for 
England to keep on nagging at her northern neighbour. Her pro- 
per course is to pursue the even tenor of her way in building up 
a defensive barrier iu Afghanistan, accepting with a smiling face 
the protestations of the Bussiams, while her sons keep well burnished 
bayonets on the Indian frontier. But the very optimism of Lord 
Dufferin in regard to Russia’s pacific intentions rendered all. the 
more significant his insistance that she should not bo allowed, even 
at the risk of war, to cross the now frontier defined by Sir Peter 
Lumsden and Sir West Ridgeway. My Conservative readers will 
at once say — Well, she will not do so, so long as Lord Salisbury 
remains Prime Minister ; but if Mr, Gladstone comes into ofneo 
again, then the new frontier will not be worth six months’ pur- 
chase ! On the contrary, it is Lord Salisbury himself who req;uires 
to be stiffened by the starch of public vigilance. It is no secret 
that he is actually endangering the integrity of the trontier by his 
wavering tone. He may not proclaim his pessimistic view that we 
have lost Herat from the political house-tops, but he certainly does 
not hold his tongue in private. Such an injudicious attitude is ono 
calculated to invito that infraction which it should he the aim of all 
English statesmen, in public or in private, to sternly^ prohibit. Lord 
Dufferin’s resolute words in this respect carried with them a signi- 
ficanco that w'as lost upon those who were not behind the scenes. 
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It is not for me to devote this loiter to comnicni:s tliiit can ho 
more fitly supplied by Indiiih readers themselves ; but his speech 
coiitaiflod one statement to which 1 have been conipoLlcd to tuk(3 
exception in very plain language in the English press. That state- 
ment was this The absurd rumours propagated by tin? press as 
to the hostile intentions of tho Amir of Afghanistan against iinssia, 
which were never for a moment credited by thellnssian Glovoniment, 
have been shown to be completely imaginary, llie Amir himself 
acknowledging that ho had nothing to complain of in the conduct 
of the Russian officials, and that his only desire is to remain at peace 
within his own borders.” To this 1 have made tho following reply :— - 

" Lord Dufferin’s statement, reflecting on the press is so little 
in accoi-dance with actual facts that it mush have been nttered in an 
inadvertent moment The rumorn-s he refers to were published first 
in tho St. Petersburg papers in the shape of telegrams from 
Ohardjui on the Oxus, From Ohardjui they could only have been 
sent by some Russian official, tho Rnssiau press having no corres- 
pondents there, and at any rate wore subjeotod to the censorship of 
the local military chief. The rumours, therefore, were not propa- 
gated by tho press, as Lord Dufforin states, but by tho Russian autho- 
rities in Central Asia. 

“If Lord Dufferin is correct that these ‘absurd rumours' wore 
never for a moment credited by the Hussian Governmont, why did 
tho Russian Government send to Chard jui Colonel Alikhanoff, 
froniMerv, and General Koniaroff, from Askabadj and why was a 
considerable body of troops marcheil from Samarkhaiid to Karki on 
the Oxus to resist tho alleged intention 'of the Amir to invade 
Bokhara ? These things were ojjenly reported by i;lie Russian official 
press, and their accuracy in beyond controversy. 

“ If Lord Enfferiii liad attempted to solve the enigma why, it 
tho Russian Government ‘ never for a moment credited tlie absurd 
rumours propagated by the press,’ regarding tho Amir’s contemi.dat- 
ecl invasion of Bokhara, they nevertheless, three inoutlis ago, massed 
a largo force at Karki close to the now frontier, hi.s s]jeee]i, I fear, 
would have lost some of its optimist ring ; for tho real answer is tins — 
that the Russian Government, never believing rtunours which its 
own servants had sot on foot, utilised this purposely niauuiiictnrcd 
pretext to shift its Turkestan frontier forces from the iiorl.h border 
of Boldiara ho Ihc south, from the Samarkhaud line to tlie Oxiis line. 
In olhe?’ words, Russia advanced the frontier guards of tlie Turkestan 
army 200 miles nearer India, 

“ .Karki, _ a Bokharan ferry, ostensibly occupied to defend 
Bokhara against Afghanistan, hag since been declared liy Ueuorai 
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Rosoubticb. Russian official telegrams) to be ‘a Russian settle- 
ment, ’ and is hold by a military force. Russia now mans the South 
Bokharan, frontier instead of the north, as was the case before she 
})ropagatod the ‘ absurd rumours’ Lord Dufforin ascribes to the 
press ; her Turkestan army has been brought in closer contact with 
her Tniiiscaspian army, threatening equally Mazar-i-Sherif and. 
Herat, and, by tho o^jeningup of a new military i-oad from Samar- 
khatid to Karki, the khanate of Bokhara, already split in two by the 
Transcaspian railway, has been divided afresh, and her trade ”with 
Afghanistan placed under Russian control.” 

“ .[f to this bo added that 5,000 Uzbeg families, numbering 1 5,000 
souls, subject to the Amir, have also, according to tho Russian official 
journal, crossed the Oxivs and joined the Russians in their now posi- 
tion, it will be seen that, so far from there having been recently 
some ‘ absurd ruinour.s propagated by tho press,’ there has been, in 
point of fact, an actual Russian military advance of great political 
significance, placing thoSaiiiarkhaud troops in convenient propinquity 
to the disturbed Afghan territory north of the Hindu-ICoosh and 
fourteen days march closer to Kabul.” 

Such was the letter I forwarded yesterday to the Times, with 
a sketch map for the editor (to save him the trouble of referring 
to an atlas), tho Times having prominently propagated more than 
once tho rumours referred to. However, it is crowded out this 
morning by the interminable Irish question. For the sake of Ice- 
land, to which is assigned sixteen columns, the Times has cut down 
this morning its own foreign telegrams to one and-a-half columns 
and Reuter’s to half a column. Everything else, of course^ has 
suffered in proportion. If this en^ros.sing attention to Irish affairs 
seemed calculated to load to a solution of the Irish question satis- 
factory to the Irish and honourable to ourselves, I should be the last 
to complain at the 'Times rendering itself a more Irish parish maga- 
zine : but, as I said last week, nothing substantial as yet has come 
of this oxcossivo devotion to Irish matters ; and, in the meanwhile, 
the 'Times begrudges Imperial affairs the smallest space in its 
columns. One hoars on all sides the complaint— "Oh, what’s tlio 
use of writing to the Times on any other topic except Irelandj 
your letters won’t be inserted On myself this exarcise.s no dis- 
couragement, because I have become hardened against failure; but 
it certainly discourages more sensitive students of Indian and 
Oolonial affairs, and they submit tamely to be shoved off the 
platforiii of the 7'iines by a lot of wild Irislimou skirmishing 
with the editor and tho Government. Well did Lord Dufferin 
declare that, compared with the problems India provides for solu- 
tion, " the questions for the most pari occupying the attention of 
the House of Oommons are the merest child’s play.” 
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The Russian papers this week contain iin important telegram 
from {■hai’djui to the effect that General Kesenhuch, Govcrnoi'- 
General of Turkestan, in closing the Congress of Cotton-grun’ers at 
Tashkent, aimmmced that the Russian Government lunl decddod in 
principle to extend the Sainarkhand line to Tashkent. The line, ho 
added, will not run, direct, but make a bend towards Ferghana. 


WILL RUSSIA RESPECT THE AFGHAN 
FRONTIER? 


London, June 5th, 1SS9. 

T ORD SALISBURY would do a good thing if he employed one 
JLi ^ of the thirty-one officers who have just passed an exainination 
in the Russian language to translate lor him the comments of the 
Russian press on Lord Dufferin’s speech. Repeatedly I have drawn 
attention to the fact that Russia looks upon the Afghan frontier 
with totally different eyes from our own. Years ago the Russian 
Government frequently declared that it had no intention of going 
to Merv. In England, the construction put upon this was that 
Russia would never have an intention to go to Merv; and therefore 
Merv would never bo occupied by Russia. But this was an assump- 
tion altogether uncalled for. It does not necessarily follow that 
because one has no intention to-day, therefore he will kave no inten- 
tion to-morrow. To put tho case in another form. 1 meet Jones 
to-day, and he says to me; “;Do you intend to ever visit tho Bur- 
mese oilfields ? ” I reply: "No; I have no intention whatever, I 
was once nearly stunk to death by tho oil fumes at Baku, and that 
is enough for a life-time.” To-morrow, however, I moot Brown, 
and circHmstance-s having changed in tho meantime, I find myself 
in the |M)sition of intending to go to Burma at once, and tell him so. 
Would Jones in that case bo justified in saying: “Marvin is not a 
man of Ids word ; ho told mo yesterday he had no intention at all 
of proceeding to Burma?” Gertainly not 1 Well, that was very 
much the case with Merv. Instead of tho English Government en- 
deavouring to protect MerVi by bringing it within tho Afghan fold, 
it adopted tho cheap and useless expedient of incessantly sending 
messengers to M, do Gioi’sto ask what Russia wns doing in G(mtrai 
Asia, and whathm’ she intended occupying Merv. Tho bland answer, 
always for thcomingi was that Rnssia was up to no games at all in the 
Eas t, and that the Emperor had no intention at all of annexing Merv. 
However, there came at last a tirhe vlhen the Emperor did have an 
intention, and Merv was suddenly, occupied one morning i,o the 
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rexiition und constei-nation of Downing-street. Then tlie statosmeii 
tiud poliuijians of England who had tempted Provideai’.e and Euissia 
by leaving Merv open to seizure unanimously agreed, in solenux 
oonulavo, that the llnssians Avere given to lying and could not bo 
trusted any more. 

Five years have barely elapsed since the historic Merv debate' 
took place, and, in spito of Russia’s constant protestations that slie 
does not nigard, and never has regarded,, the new Afghan Frontier as 
a permanent one, the authorities at homo act on the assumption that 
the frontier is tolerably safe from infraction. What they may think 
is perhaps a (lifl.ei’6ut matter. But they seem to be all agreed on 
one thing — that Russia could not cross the new frontier without 
exposing herself to the freshtauntof being a barbarous non-respector 
of treaties. Certainly, ' Lord Dufterin holds this view, in his 
speech of May 2 9 th he said : — “ I desire to seize this opportunity 
of publicly recognising the loyal and honourable manner in which 
the Government of Russia has observed and maintained its obliga-. 
tions arising out of the Afghan Demarcation Convention — (cheers.) 
Before assuming the Viceroyalty, I ventured to prophesy that this 
would be the case, for I had the utmost confidence in the wisdom 
and moderation of tho Russian Foreign Minister, and, above all, in 
the high sense of honour aud conscientiousness of His Majesty the 

Emperor — (cheers.; There is no doubt that had the Russian 

Government condescended to falsify its engagements and to intrigue 
against Abdur Rahman Khan, the affairs of Afghanistan might 
have been thrown into the utmost confusion — a circumstance which 
could not fail to bo productive of the most critical complications as 
between ourselves and Russia ; for I hold it to he an essential prin- 
cipal that, under no conceivable circumstance, would it be compa- 
tible either with the good faith of the contracting parties or the safe- 
ty of the Empire, that the agreement come to by us with Russia, on 
behalf of the Amir, iu regard to the northern boundary of Afghan- 
istan, should ever be modified or ignored.” Here, it will be seen, 
Lord Dufferiu first extols the good faith of Russia ^ then declares 
that Russia could never infract the new frontier without violating 
that good faith ; and finally warns us that, if Rus.sia did violate that 
good faith, the Empire would be immediately in danger. This warn- 
ing was given in the plainest language, for he went on to say that 
“ Any further approach of a great foreign military power towards 
tho confine.s of India would entail upon the latter country such au 
intolerable amount of expense, in the shape of additional fortifica- 
tions and other measures of defence, as would become absolutely 
intolerable, and would be less pi'eforable than any other alternative 
however .serious.” So that, if Russia were to occupy Herat, for 
iustmice, it would be better to go to war with her fpr the place 
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Uian to allow her io entail intolerable defensive burdens npon u.s 
by approaching so close to the Indian confine,?. 

Well, 1 do not know what njay be thought in India of this ; but 
it seems to me that, if the safety of the Empire would be endangered 
by the infraction of the new frontier, the security of that frontier 
ought pot to depend upon the good faith of Russia only but upon 
the glitter of English steel. “Trust Is a good dog,” says an old 
adage “ but Holdfast is better.” That is what I say. By all 
moans trust Russia. “ Fill your glasses gentlemen, and let all 
drink to the health of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of all the 
Rnssias; but ahem ! don’t forget to keep yonr left hand fked 
upon your revolvers.” Lord Dufferin speaks of the Afghan frou" 
tier treaty as one to be never broken, or even modified, by Russia. 
On the other hand, the Aobcb Vremya of J une 1st , wiih equal plain- 
ness, says : — “ The Afghan convention is nothing more than a tem- 
porary compromise, and Lord Dufferin would have done better to 
have admitted it when, under the guise of a puff of the Russian 
Sovereign and his Minister for Foreign Affairs, he uttered a warn- ^ 
ing against Russia.'’ 

It cannot be too clearly understood that this is not a new position ■ 
Russia is taking up. Before a single word of the treaty was put to : 
paper ; Russia declared again and again that she looked on the 
arrangement as only a temporary one. She declared this again on 
the morrow of the signaturesi and has candidly said so at frequent 
intervals since, so that there is no deception about her attitude. 

“ The new Afghan frontier,” eontiunos the A^ouoe Vremya, “ does 
not in the least represent a line which Russia must never cross. 
Afghanistan, on the contrary, constitutes an intermediate ground 
on which, at many points, new Anglo-Russian agreements may be 
raised.’’ This surely is plain enough. If Russia incessantly tells 
Us that she does not intend to always observe the new frontier, on 
what ground ought wo to take it for granted, as Inrd Dufferin does 
that she does intend to always observe it? To do so is both illo- 
gical andimwise. Diplomatically, the speech of Lord Dufforin’s 
was most judicious, and his Lordship meant his ob,servations to be 
taken in a diplomatic sense ; but the question that arises is this.— * 
Does not England act as though sho really believed the frontier to 
be safe from infraction ? What is she doing to safeguard the Hel- 
mund-Soistau region, so close to her doors, let alone Herat and 
Mazar-i-Shorif, moi-e distant ? Absolutely nothing I A powerful 
Russian raiding party could be down on the Helmund line of 
defence before our Quetta troops had half provided for its security. 

1 am ready to agree that the frontier of India requires to ho solidly 
built up ; that it is necessary to complete the consolidation of the 
Quetta stronghold before going ahead in force rashly ; but, surely, if 
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Lord Dafferiii’s statement be true, that the new frontier is as essen- 
tial to the security of India as Quetta, it is unwise to give our whole 
attention to Quetta and none to Herat. What we ought to do is 
to imitate General Todleben at Sevastopol. That clever officer, 
when he saw the allied troops preparing to hem in and attack Se- 
vestopol, wentoutand occupied all the good positions he could. Many 
wore obviously too far out to be at ouce properly defended, but his 
object was sufficiently served if he managed to keep the enemy from 
occupying those advantageous positions. Had he not occupied 
them,' the allies would have occupied them ; therefore it was better 
to risk being turned out of them than incur the certainty of hostile 
occupation if his men did not put in an appearance, Wow this is 
precisely a policy which I have recommended for years should be 
adopted in regard to the Afghan frontier. 1 have been always ready 
to admit that we could not at once defend the Herat camping- 
grounclj and that if Russia went to war, wo should inc ur the risk of 
being driven back ; but, ou the otlier hand, I have always asserted 
that it was better to incur this minor risk than incur the major risk 
of loosing Herat altogether, since the mere fact of our being in ac- 
tual possession would dimiuish the keenness of the temptation on 
the part of Russia to seize unoccupied territory Lord Dufferin 
says wo must not, at any cost, even at the cost of war, lose the new 
frontier. If, therefore, we ought to go to war to recover it, why 
not do something to protect it before it is actually lost ? Should this 
not be clear enough to the dullest comprehension! 

It is a mistake to imagine that Herat can only be protected by 
marching 10,000 men to the spot. There are moral barriers that 
serve their purpose very well until material ones can be erected. 
Russia will never respect indefinitely the Asiatic k/ialat, but she will 
hesitate before the scarlet tunic of the British soldier. Ten British 
officers and 100 British soldiers, distributed at points between 
Kuhsan, ou the Herat-Meshed road, and Kham-i-Ab, on the Oxus, 
would do more to keep Russia from infracting the frontier than any 
amount of diplomatic expostulation at St. Petersburg. Their lives 
would bo safe enough; and even if every man was liable to be mur- 
dered, it would surely be better to risk the loss of 100 men than by 
a w'ar for the purpose of recovering a lost frontier, risk the loss of 
100,000. I must frankly confess that I do not understand, 
and have only a limited confidence in, the present military plans 
for defending India. If Herat and Furrah were of no value, I 
could understand the Metzifying of Quetta ; but Lord Dufferin, 
who, I presume, was acquainted with these plans, declares that 
the loss of those outer points, as well as Quetta, would endanger 
India, and that we must fight to recover them if Russia occupies 
them, When I question officers as , to what they would do if 


Riissili “rushed” Herat, they reply: “We should immediately 
march from Quetta to Kandahar and fight them somewhere on the 
Helmnnd.” “ Then the Plevna business,” I enquire, “ would not be 
at Quetta which we are elaborately fortifying, but would be on the 
river Helmuud f” “ Yes,” is the usual answer. “Then,” I reply,. 
“ the matter resolves itself into this ; Both England and ilussia 
would race to the Helmund, and you risk a life-and-death conflict 
on the cliauce of getting there first. But suppose Russia, by the 
swiftness of her swoop, gets there first and occupies your proposed 
Plevna, of what avail will he on the Helmund the massive fortifica- 
tions you have reared at Quetta and left behind you ?” This is 
usually a poser. If the fighting is to take place on the Helmund, why 
not take up a position in good time, instead of trying to breast the 
flowing tide of invasion with harum-scarum earthworks thrown up 
when the Cossacks are already in sight ? We are taking monstrous- 
care of Quetta ; but I do not gather that the great game for the 
possession of India is to be played at Quetta, but “somewhere in 
Seistan or on the Helmund.” Yet we are as indifferent to that 
fighting spot as if it were as safe from Russian seizure as Timbuctoo- 
or Terra del Puego. That is not sound policy, in my opinion. If 
the Afghan frontier is as indispensible to the security of India as- 
Lord Dufferin declares it to be, then either I must charge Lord 
Dufferin with criminal neglect for not providing for the adequate- 
safeguarding of that frontier while Vicoroyj or Imustlay the charge- 
at the door of Lord Salisbury. Until evidence is forthcoming to- 
the contraiy, I must insist on what I have repeatedly insisted 
before — that there was no sound reason for withdrawing the British 
officers from the Afghan Frontier when the delimitation was finished. 
On some pretext or other, they should have been fixed to the fron- 
tier permanently ; and this could have been done, I believe, in such 
a fashion as to altogether meet the wishes of the Amir. Perhaps 
Lord Dufferin did not feel as strongly on the point then as he does 
now. It is a lamentable feature of English political life that statesmen 
are commonly only vigorous when out of office. Their supineness 
when they really have power must make the gods sick. What Lord 
Lansdowne may think of the frontier is at pre.sent unknown to me ; 
but if he shares the views of the late Viceroy, is it not fair to put to 
him the question which Lord Dufiferin’s speech presses home to the 
hearieore of every patriotic Englishman — What is to be done, and 
done immediately to, prevent the Russians from infracting the new 
frontier ? Evasion of this vital question may mean for us in a year 
or two au Afghan Sedan. 
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June 13th, ISSO. 

T ONG before the Russians occupied Morv, I pointed out that 
ij although, in consequence of our communications with India 
being entirely of a mariuo character, "vve cannot appreciably abridge 
the distance between London and Karachi, our northern rivals 
are iible to shorten the period required for attacking Herat and. 
Kandahar by every improvement they make with their railwa3'S. 
This shortening process is always going on. Ten years ago 
the Caspian was a sort of Dead Sea: now it is alive with the 
bustle and activity of a Canadian lake. Even five years ago the 
Russian Government ordered a committee of naval and military 
men to sit in solemn conclave to decide whether four transports 
should be built for military purposes in the Caspian Sea or not. 
Now there are so many private steamers running that the Russian 
Government does not concern itself about transport at all. It 
knows that it can assemble 200 steamers at Baku in less than a week, 
if not more than that number, by draw’ing on the resources of the 
Lower Yolga, and is able iu consequence to withdraw for the Black 
Sea Meet naval funds that otherwise would have been needed in 
the Asiatic quarter. I mentioned the other day that thejCaucasug 
and Mercury Company was placing this season five uew passenger 
steamers on its Volga-Transcaspian service. The Company now 
publishes its new through-booking from St. Petersburg to Samar- 
khand. Leaving the Russian capital on Mondaj'-, tlie passenger 
reaches ( vfd Moscow and Griazi) the town of Tsaritziu, on the 
Volga, on Friday, at 8 a.m. The steamer leaves Tsaritziu at 10 
a.m., and arrives at Azonn Ada on Monday, at 8 a. m. The train 
leaves at a quarter to four in the afternoon, and anives at Samar- 
khand on Thursday, at seven in the morning; thus the entire journey 
from St. Petersburg to Samarkhand occupies nine days and ten-and- 
a-half hours. This must not be looked upon as an expre.ss service; 
it is simplj’- a through ordinary service established for the first time 
between St. Petersburg and Samarkhand. Hitherto passengers 
have had to raalce their own arrangements-for catching the steamers 
and trains cn route •. now they are able to travel llirougli with all 
the arrangements made for them. This is an important innovation, 
because when through traffic is estabEshed between great centres, 
is gives an impulse to intercourse between them, and this increased 
intercourse leads to constant shortening of the lime required for 
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ifansii. From the brief programme I bare given of the journey, 
it will be soon that the traveller has to waste seve.ii and three 
quarter hours at Azoun Ada, This will bo reduced by sis hours 
before long, and so by degrees the service will be improved itntil 
Russians will be iiblo to go from St. Petersburg to Merv in six 
days and to Samarkhaud in seven- 

We may thus say that if wo let Russia occupy Herat and 
extend her railway service thither, she will be able to deposit a 
train-loal of At Petersburg soildiers in that city before a troopship 
from Portsmouth, ladeji with reinforcements, has got even half the 
way to Karachi. Tho.se St. Petersburg troops again would be 
well oil their way to the Helmund before the Portsmouth troops 
had sighted India, and they would be on the Helmund and rest- 
ing there before the Portsmouth troops bad reached that strategical 
river. It is not simply that Herat is unsafe, but Kandahar is shaky 
also. This is a fact that needs to be blown into the deaf ear.s of Bug- 
li.sh statesmen — ears deaf with the everlasting Irish bawling — with die 
sound and energy of a steam roarer. I suppose there must be some- 
thing about the training of English statesmen that causes deadening 
of their perceptive powers. Ru.ssiau statesmen, German statesmen, and 
French statesmen grasp now ideas readily. Tlioy are susceptible oven 
to a whisper. But party government iu this country not only trains 
men to purposely place facts in false lights, in order to gain ephemeral 
advantage.9 over each other and deceive the imblio, but it makes them 
callous to everything that is not within the political party-ring of the 
hour. Had the Conservatives been in opposition, we shonTd have 
heard a deal of .the warning conveyed by Lord Dulierin, that the pro- 
se d Afghan Frontier must be defended at any cost. .But they are iu 
office, and the warning falls flat upon them ^fhe Ashmead-Bartletts 
are too auxious to retain their sinecures to imperil it by a display of 
that Imperial uneasiness 'they inanil’estod when hungry for office — an 
uneasiness which might be astutely taken a<l vantage of by their poli- 
tical ailversai'ies. Thus the improvements in the Russian advance, re- 
corded from time to time, remain disragarded, and Lonl Salisbury is 
allowed to be as apathetic as any Liberal statesman of parochial 
proclivities. 

An interesting and effective article might be written upon the 
fate of the positive predictions of the masterly inactivity school ten 
years ago that India wasperfectlysafefrom Russian attack. Sir .Henry 
Hormaii, for instance, declared that the “probability of our having to 
struggle for Herat, or to defend India from Kandaliar, i.s so I’emoto 
that its probability is hardly worth considering,” Hardly worth, eonsi- 
deriug ! How curious to read such prediction by the light of present 
circumstances, when we might hoar any morning of Oossacks in the 
Herat Valley and TSnglish troops marching from Quettato defriiul 
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Ktiudaliar fi’om an overwhelming attack delivered in. a few weeks’ 
time. Tlio authorities were content then with the state of alTa.irs ; they 
are equally content now, notwithstanding that in the interval the 
Russian ciond has risen above the Afghan horizon, and can bo 
discerned by all hut the short-sighted from India, 

Tho reports from St, Petensburg and Berlin confirm what I ^n-o^- 
nosti<3ated two months ago w'ould be the chief result of the Snail’s 
visit to tho Eussian capital. The Rnssiair Government has informed 
liim in pi-etty plain terms that it regards him in the light of a political 
feudatory, and he w'ill be unwise if he fails to pay heed to the warn- 
ing. Tho only way wo can check Russia’s aims in Persia is to build 
xip a trading position in, tho Persian Gulf, Mere diplomatic action at 
Teheran is useless ; and unless, while the Shah is here, we persuade 
him to seek some sort of salvation, by giving us the fullest license iu 
tho Persian Gulf quarter, we might just as well save the thousands 
that are about to be spent in feasting the Persian monarch in London. 

According to letters received from Merv at St. Petersburg, the 
irrigation works there are making great progress and promise to be 
oomploted this year. Tho celebrated Sultan Bend has been put in 
order, and canals are being cleared out and restored in every direc- 
tion. Timber, cement, and other materials I’equired have been ini« 
ported for the most part from Russia. The Czar’s domain is to be de- 
voted entirely to the cultivation of cotton, and the irrigation xvorka 
are beiixg carried out to promote the success mainly of this speoie-s of 
crop from which a great revenue is expected. The first plantation 
has been alread}'- laiil out and sown with American cotton-seed. The: 
Czar takes great interest in tlie progress of the undertaking, and 
receives fortnightly reports from Colonel Kosol-Poklevsky. 
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Tuo^-ao-is, June 2Slli, 1SS9. 

A LTHOUGH tho Tzar is Understood to have abandonoJ his 
■iX contemplated journey to Geutriil Asia this year, ho still fakes a 
deep intex-esf in what is going on in that quarter. With a view of 
actpiainiing himself with tho economical condition of the country, ho 
has seloclci.l Gospodin N. A. VagnnofF to proceed thither and report 
lo him jxersonally the progress observable at Askabad, Morv, 
Bokhai-a, and Tashkent. Gospodin Vaganoff is a xvell-kuovvn Jfus- 
siau political economist, who, on account of his wide knowledge of 
men anrl ihiugs, as well as his deep acquaintance with the working 
14 
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of tlio institutions of Russia, lias been repeatedly einplbyed _ by the 
present Emperor to act as liis private Commissioner in affairs of a 
momentous or delicate character. During the coronation lestivities 
at Moscow he acted as Censor, and fulfilled those functions iu'-a. 
manner which gave the utmost satisfaction to the correspondents 
present. On that occasion he amplified the functions assigned him, 
until from being merely a revising ofiicial, he became the guide, 
philosopher, and friend of those "who had dealings with him. He 
found lodgings for the correspondents, arranged money matters, 
secured for them the best seats to view the best sights, shielded them 
from the suspicion of the police, and night and day was to he always 
found in the press bureau or in the bed-room lie had fitted up along- 
side it. As regards his special function — that of revising — he hardly 
exercised it at all. “I trustyou, JMr Marvin,” he said, on the first 
oocasion I took him a telegimn, “to send off nothing that will get me 
into a row,” and he never read my telegrams afterwards. Although 
a Censor, he was a man of exceedingly liberal views, and if all censors 
acted as he did. even under trying circumstauces, the office he filled 
would no longer excite disfavour. Sometimes a correspondent 
would spend the night in dissipation, and instead of calling before 
midnight to get his message countersigned would hammer at Vaga- 
noff’s hod-room door at two or three o’clock in the morning. On such 
occasions he would appear with a smiling face, and perform his fume-; 
tions with an unfailing good humour hardly to be expected tinder the 
circumstances. Thanks to his geniality the bureau became a club, 
where the correspondents assembled daily to discuss operations and 
seek enlightenment .and counsel. During the three weeks’ festivities, 

1 had many opportunities of not only discussing affairs with Vaganoff, 
but also of hearing him discuss them with Russian journalists and 
meo of letters, who were keen critics in some cases, and in others 
possessed a fund of information which enabled them to render the 
conversation of real value to anyone understanding their language, 
In general, the Russian administrator is looked upon in this country 
as ignorant and corrupt. Vaganoff', on the contrary, was of the ideal 
typo that we love to see in public life and in Parliament. This enso 
is by no means a rare one. I have met many a Russian official 
who would rule India as well as our best officials, and perhaps give 
more satisfaction. It is sheer insular cant that causes us to suppose 
that we English alone possess a monopoly of administrative .skill 
auitabio for the government of India. If ever we lose our hold 
on that country, the Vaganoffs that Russia will send ihithor will 
disillusionise both us and the world in this matter. Meanwhile, 
N. ,A. Vaganoff' is to display his abilities mainly at Merv, where 
ha is to set in order the Tzar’s ' domain, plan the organisation of 
the Emperor’s own cotton plantation there, and formulate measures 
for placing the agricultural pursuits of the Tekke Turcomans 


upon a sound and liealthy basis. If I mistake not liis kindly^ wise 
WHj', and his sympathetic interest in the progress of all with whom 
lie comes into contact, will impress the Orientals in that region 
quite as nmch in regard to linssia’s civil administrators as Colonel 
Alikhanoff has impressed them in respect to what Russian warriors 
can do. 

Vagajioffisan illustration of some remarks I made a short time 
ago about Russia’s happy method of picking out good men from the 
general public to infuse with rich and ruddy blood the professioual 
ci\’il service serum. He was never educated for the public service of 
Russia, and never passed any examination A landowner of wide 
and sagacious views in regard to the progress of the peasant, some 
articles he published in a review atti-actod the notice of the Emperor, 
who sent for him and attached him to the Ministry of the Interior. 
By degrees the special commissions he was entrusted by the Em- 
peror to carry out secured him not only the confidence of his Sove- 
reign but the general respect of the Russian Government. Now he 
is always in harness, working at something or other for the benefit 
of Russia ; whereas, had he been in England, he would have remained 
unnoticed by the State, unless he had prostituted his impartiality by 
joining a party, told the usual nurabov of political lies, au>< perpetra- 
ted the usual jobs to snatch an administrative post for himself. 
Talent of the aggressive, arrogant or blateut description so successful 
in getting into Parliament is not commonly the quality that makes 
a man a good administrator. Hence much of the bad government 
characteristic of modem England, whatever party is in power. 
Some day I hope some English writer, fallowing in the footsteps of 
Sir DoutiJd Mackenzie Wallace, will write a sound and lucid book 
on the history and character of the administrative institutions of 
Russia. When this is done, I believe it will be found that there is 
much that is admirable in them, and, even if not in all cases suitable 
for copying, they will be found to harmonize with the peculiarities 
of the Slav character. To me there is nothing more iutoler able 
than the modern Radical crazo to reduce every colour to black and 
white and plane every human development down to one dead 
level. The existing Parliaments of Europe constitute a sufficient 
nuisance without covering the whole world with similar abomina- 
tions 1 hope that Russia may long be spared such an infliction, 
and will find some other way of properly ruling her Empire besides 
the English plan of splitting the nation into two halves, each 
more anxious for its own sordid party interests than for the 
interests of the people. In this country emancipation of the nation 
from the intolerable defects of Parliamentary institutions will be 
probably accomplished bv the press, which, in spite of a back current 
in the .shape of a more stringent libel law, is rapidly securing to itself 


a preponderance of influence in the State. In Russia I look for the 
growth of institutions out of the present ones which will secure good 
government without the intervention of a paper Constitution confer- 
ring on Russia a Parliament at a stroke. It has always struck me as 
extremely amusing that the English people, who arc incessantly 
preaching to the Tzar to give a Parliament to his people, are quite 
content to ignore that they govern India without any Parliament at 
all. True, our own Parliament is supposed to exercise a certain lunouut 
of supervision over Indian affairs; but it is notorious that it does not 
attempt to carry it out, leaving the administration of India pretty 
well to itself. If India can rnb along without a Parliament of her 
own, why call the Tzar a “ despot,” a “tyrant,” and other opprobrious 
names because ho happens to see how restive Europe is becoming 
against Parliamontary Government and wisely hesitates to force on 
his people institutions which fail to give sati,sfaotiou elsewhere. 

A number of Moscow capitalists are forming a banking corporo.- 
iion for the Caspian region, to be called the “ Caspian Bank,” The 
- headquarters will be at Moseow, and branches will be established at 
Baku, Batoiun, Tashkent, Samarkhand, Bokhara, and Teheran. The 
Russian Government is encouraging the scheme, which will remove 
one of the principal impediments to the growth of trade in the 
centres concerned. At Baku and Batoum in particular banks have 
long been needed, and much inconvenience wll be prevented by the 
establishment of the one proposed. 

1 hear that several Russian staff officers have been selected to 
survey Khorassau in the autumn, and should not bo surprised if • one 
of them puts in an appearance in the Seistan district. A sharp look 
out should be kept for prowling Russians in that quarter. 


WdR-TIME m PEACE. 



July IM, 1889. 

n'^HE departure of the Tzar for a holiday trip in Finland may he ae- 
J cepted as a sign that despite the political restlessness in Soi'via, 
there will he no serious disturbance in Europe for a little while to 
come. By a sort of general agreement, the potentates of Eurojio 
have ari'imgod not to fight this year, if they can possibly avoid it, 
and, while this tacit truce prevails, we may look with a certain 
amount of indifference tipon the “ rumours of war” that keep com- 
ing iroin the Balkan peninsula. As for next year, that is buried 
dee]) in funereal clouds, f olitioians aro wondering what will occur 




■wliea tlie Exliibitiou isover, and France begins afresh fo think of 
biisineas. If France goes “ on the rampage,” .Uussia will assured- 
ly follow suit in the East, and we may witness anew a recurrence 
of those sharp exciting war-scares of the last live years which aro 
so disagrceablii a feature of modern European politics. These war- 
scares of the future will be more dangerous than the previous ones, 
beciuiso every one of the last found some power or other unprepared 
for iimuediate hostilities ; whereas the next will be ushered in with 
the troops of every country massed on the froxrtier, and ready for 
a Whiterloo within a week of the declaration of war. I think I 
pointed out some time ago that the present condition of ailiairs on 
the Continent possesses all the features of a war, save the aotxial 
shedding of blood. Every movement of troops on one side of the 
frontier is followed by a corresponding movement on the other, and 
provokes in turn fresh offensive and defensive developments as 
harassing as in the old wars, when Generals manoeuvred tor months 
against each other withoxit coming to blows. Such operations in 
those times w'ere only carried out after a declaration of war : now 
they are carried on during the prevalence of what is called peace. 
In like manner new fortifications in one country beget now defences' 
in another ; one strategical railway is immediately opposed by a 
second ; fresh weapons are suddenly and secretly adopted, at an 
enormous outlay, to snatch a brief advantage over an adversary who 
is found to be unexpectedly prompt in retorting ; the press is used 
to depress an opponent by attacks on his financial credit 5 and in 
a variety of ways, and with a vast expenditure, the great powers 
of Europe show how mistrustful they are of one anotljer, and how 
conscious they all aro that the next war will be a war to the knife, 
accompanied witli that ‘‘ meat blanching” process of the weakest 
to which Prince Bismarck grimly referred on a famous occasion. 
The “ silver streak” saves ns much of the anxiety inseparable from 
such a state of military restlessness, and enables us to look with a 
certain amount of calmness upon it ; but for Germany, menaced on 
each side by an implacable foe, the position is dreadfully unplea- 
sant, and involves an amount of sharpness, promptness, and swift- 
31 CSS of decision which reacts favourably upon the diplomacy of the 
country. 

From the Russian standpoint, things are going on very favour- 
ably in the Balkan peninsula. Servia is looked upon as 
pretty well won over ; and it is hoped that Bulgaria will 
become more accommodating as the differences between Prince 
Ferdinand and the clei'gy develop. Against Turkey there 
is no hostile aim for the moment ; Bie eyes of the Cossacks are 
directed not upon. Constantinople but Vienna. Riissiiin sLatesmen at 
kst eloarly understand that, so long ag Austria remains intact, they 


have to contend with Germany and Aastria intho Balkan peninsula 
as Well as the forces of the Sultan. Therefore Vienna must be 
conquoroil in advanco of Constantinople. This is a policy entirely 
aatisfiictory for England. Wore Turkey moaaced by worrying, 
intrigues and the massing of troops; oar statesmen would have their 
hands Ml in looking after the safety of Armenia and the Bosphorus, 
111 that case tho Au.strians could sleep in peace. As it is, .Austria 
and Gennany liavo to keep on the alert, and England entertains no 
immediate concern for the safety of Turkey. Such a state of things 
is surely to our interest to see Jnaintained, yet certain short-sighted 
faddists would have us rush into a paper alliance with Austria 
against Russia, and in consequence bring down xipon us the 
aggressiveness of Russia in tho Armenian or Afghan quarter. We 
are not vitally interested in tho safeguarding of Vienna or Con- 
stantinople. We are vitally interested in keeping the Russians 
out of Herat and Persia, until we have rendered India impregnable 
to a Russian attack. Anything that staves off a further Russian 
advance in Afghanistan aud Persia should be encouraged, and 
not replaced by a policy needessly withdrawing Russia’s offensive 
action from the Balkan peninsula towards India. 

The hioscoia Gazette ridicules Sir Lepel Griffin’s project for 
establishing what it calls a “Oossackdoin in Kashmir.” The best 
way for England to safeguard India, it says, is for Ea^land to be on 
her good behaviour towards Russia. If India were lost, England 
would be reduced to the condition of a second Belgium and Switzer- 
land. Russia could easily turn her out of India if she chose to do 
so. Sentiments of this character are by no means new. They are 
held by the majority of military men in Russia. They cannot but 
grow in strength as Russia waxes more vigorous in the Caspian 
Sea and Persia. I have repeatedly insisted that England does not 
attach adequate weight to Russia’s material development in that 
quarter. A correspondent, writing from Baku, states that trade 
between the Persian ports and the Volga is increasing so rapidly 
that nearly twenty Russian steamers are now on the constant 
service existing between Astrakhan and the South Caspian ports 
Tho Persian littoral of the Caspian Sea is rapidly falling under the 
dominance of Russian trader’s, consuls, and agents ; and as the 
Persians on the spot are unable to oppose any resistance to this 
oominercial and political pressure, no other future seems open to 
the country than to fall completely under Russian, sway. 

^ : Baku, referring to the petroleum 

trade, observes that" this season has been remarkable .for the num- 
ber of large tank steamers added to the Baku oil fleet. Upwards 
of twenty new steamers have been added since the opening of the 
navigation season, A special one is tho Votka Works, a tank 


steamer of over 1,300 tons cargo capacity, intended exclusively for 
the conveyance of liquid fuel. It belongs to a Baku sjmdicate, 
composed of Toomaeff Dadasheff and others.” I have repeatedly 
remarked that the growth of the Caspian marine, thanlis to the 
development of the oil trade, is really more worthy of the attention 
of English statesmen than any passing political iutrigxm on the part 
of Russia in Persia or Afghanistan. Twenty new oil steamers on 
the Caspian means an addition to the transport-power of Hnssiaiu 
that quarter of the greatest value to the military authorities, while 
involving no cost to the State. 

A report just issued by the Russian Government states that 
last year over 600,0()0,<)00 gallons of cmde petroleum were extract- 
ed trom the earth at Baku. The exports of oil from Russia comprised 
kerosine, 123 million gallons, lubricating oil, 11 million gallons, 
and distillate, &c„ 16' million gallons, making a total of 150 mil~ 
lion gallons. The Minister of B'inanco refers with a certain amount 
of pride to the rapid increase of the trade, and its fsxvourable in- 
fluence on Russia revenue ; and no wonder, for it was the £600,000 
he derived in 1888 from the kerosine tax that enabled him to an- 
nounce to Russia the gratifying circumstance of having a real sur- 
plus for the first time for many years. 

When the Times’ correspondent last year, from personal pique, 
“ slated ” the Transcaspiau railway, I pointed out 'that it would 
speedily jxistify its existence by promoting intercourse between 
Central Asia and Europe, and establishing intimate trade relations 
between the newly acquired region and Russia Proper. This view 
has been justified by events. The Tiflis Kavkaz states that almost 
every steximer arriving at Azoxin Ada lands one or more foreigners 
boxind by the Ti'anscaspian railwy: for Samarkhand. Many English 
ai’e visiting Central Asia, and many French. With respect to trade, 
some of the items of news are very interesting. For instance, be- 
tween January and Jixne the railway transported nearly 50,000 
sheep from Central Asia to the Casphin. Most of these were 
bound for the provinces of Baku and Daghestan, where last year’s 
severe winter destroyed many sheep and led to large purchases 
being made in the Turcoman region to replace them. Then the 
lino carried during the same period 10,000 tons of Central Asia 
corn, much of it intended for Transcaucasia, where there has been 
a scarcity A large quantity of raw silk was also exported from 
Central Asia, a deal of it for France. Among manufactured goods 
figured cotton materials s^xecially prepared at Siimai’khand to the 
order of a Russian mei’chaut at Yalta, in the Crimea, who finds that 
the Samarkhand patterns enjoy abetter sale in South Russia and 
Turkey than the designs current in the Turkish trade. The Yalta 
merchant is probably only one among many Russians w'ho ai’o 



quickly building up commercial intercourse behyeon Rast and 
West ; while Jlnglaud continues to regard Central Asia as sunk 
in the sands of irremovable lethargy. 

From Askabad the news comes that the Persians are really at 
Iasi, making the waggon road between the Russian frouticr„ and 
Meshed. At least a contractor has appeared on the scraie witi\ a 
few hundred men, and something is being done — probably suliicient 
to supply a rejomder to Russia, should she renew her diplomatic 
pressure of last winter, although it is doubtful whether the Persian 
authorities are in the leastanxious to facilitate intercourse between the 
Russians and the capital of Khorassan. A largo quantity of Russian 
sugar is being sent from Askabad to Meshed. At Merv a plantaution 
is being established from which trees, shrubs, and seeds will for the 
future be distributed tbroughout Central Asia. From tlie Afghan 
frontier the Russian press publishes no information whatever. 

The hero of the recent conflict between Russia and Franco, 
Ashinoff, has now finally disappeared from the scene of politics. A 
short time ago he arrived at Saratoff under a gendarme escort, and 
is now awaiting there the notifiication of the Imperial authorities as 
to where he is to settle down in exile in Siberia. The affair in 
which he figured so prominently was one of those dubious under-; 
takings of a speculatit'e character of which the Russian Government 
is unduly fond. A needy adventurer who had wandered from ; 
Sarntoff to Constantinople, Ashinoff conceived the idea of re- 
e.stablishing religious relations between the churches of Russia and 
Abyssinia which have much in common. The Russian press at first 
did not think highly of the scheme ; but it was taken uji with zeal 
by Katkoff, in the Moscow Gazette, and A.shinoff returned from a 
trip to the Red Sea with an Abyssinian deputation and glowing ac- 
counts of the readiness of the natives to promote the establishment 
of a Russian religious settlement. Then the Novee Vremya and 
other enthusiastic PanslavLst papers painted in glowing terras the 
achievements in the past of “ Free Cossacks” of the Ashinoff type, 
and i^rediotod that another Siberia would bo won by this modern 
Yennak Timofreff, So funds flowed in, the church took up the 
matter zealously, a couple of hundred people enrolled thern.selvo^.^' 
under Ashinoff', and the expedition sot out for the Re d Rna. HA il 
Russia been dealing with England, Ashinoff good 

his footing, just as the audacious German traders were allowed by 
our poltroon statesmen to make good their footing at Zanzibar, and 
turn, out of East Africa 10,000 Indian subjects, whose ruin, i.s a 
disgrace to the present Conservative administration. Fortunately 
Russia had to deal with the French, and the French were roprese.nt-. 
ed by a different sort of man from the jelly-fish Yato or Lumsdon 
type, unable to do anything unless in touch with resolute, courageous 
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superiors. Before the audacious settlement of the Cossacks on ter- 
ritory protected by France could take root by the aid of proorus- 
iinating diplomacy, the French naval commander turned his guns 
OB, to the colony and blevf Ashinoff into an iiuinediato surrender. It 
then fell to Russia to yield to accomplished facts, which she did 
with a far better grace than we displayed after Feujdoh. .Ashinoff 
and his Cossacks were promptly disavowed and ordered into police 
qnariintiue at Sebastopol, from which they are now being sent by 
“ administrative process” to Siberia. Had events gone the other- 
way, and Ashinoff been able to hold out long enough against the 
diplomatic requests of France to depart, the Russian Government 
would have formally recognised his existence as representing Rnssia, 
and a coaling station might have been won on the shores of the 
Re-a Sr^a in. unpleasant proximity to Aden. The Russian Govern- 
ment did not altogether relish the rebuff ; but co-operation with 
France is too good a card to play against Germany to be thrown 
aside over such a gambling incident as the Ashinotf fiasco. 


ST. STEPEEJV'^S OB SIBERIA FOB 
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LoNDOisr, Axujust 16th, 1889. 

O F late several educated natives of India have forwarded me the 
published productions of their pons. Some of these are loyal; 
others of a decidedly traitorous tendency. Hot being your Indian 
reviewer, 1 cannot gratify the probablo desire of the senders of those 
books and pamphlets and favour them with a critical notice of 
their works. But, with your permission, I will avail my self of the 
opportimity to say a few words about the aspirations of Young 
India. As a writer myself, 1 naturally syrapathise with the idea 
that India should be governed by the Fen, rather than by the 
Sword, For this reason I have always watched the progress of 
ivhat a Russian would call the “Intelligence” ol India- — i. e., the 
dovolopmeut of the thoughtful classes— with intense interest. 
Having lived among the revolutionary students of Ru.ssia, and 
sympathised with them in -their conflict with the superslitious of 
Government and religion there, I can perhaps put myself in 
thought more readily alongside the students of India tiian I he 
average officer or official. It is impossible for me to close my eyes 
to the extravagance of ideas; the exuberance of fancy, .and the 
wildne.ss of aspiration of many of the leaders of Educated India; 
.15 , . 


but I am able at least to , mate an allowance — a cliaritable 
allowance — for ranch that excites, horror in the minds of men who 
live the life of welhrcgnlated machines lubricated by the hard cash 
of India, and cannot realise that different oircuinstances from 
their own must produce different results. Tlio point of view of 
the Indian official, whether on active service or retired, cannot 
but be quite opposed to that of the non-official native. The ono 
has his career raanufactnred for him; the other must raannfacturo 
his own career. “What shall I be — what shall I do?” Theso aro 
questions that tho educated native has to think out for hiinseli', 
unaided by woll-to-do mammas and papas, by Messrs. Wren and 
Gurney, and by the woll-greased machinery of the Indian Govern- 
ment, which, gripping the raw lad on his arrival from home, passes 
him on with little exertion on his own pari through the various 
stages of administrative development until, in process of time, it 
propels him back to London a pensioned old buffer, the boro of 
everybody and the horror of his club. To snob a being the thought 
probably never crosses his mind — “What is my place in the 
Empire?” His place is found for him. Circumstances not of his 
own seeking or making place him at the bottom of the ladder, and 
he simply has to spend a vyoll-regulated life climbing to the top. 
The future of England troubles him little, because the Empire is 
in the hands of his own countrymen, and he is quite content to 
leave its guidance to their strong hands and stout hearts. As for 
the future of India, he is for the most part quite content that things 
should fashion. One point, at any rate, he has resolutely made 
up his mind upon — India ought to continue to be ruled for an 
indefinite period by tho manufactured products of Messrs. Wren 
aud Gurney. The ardent aspirations of certain educated natives of 
India that India .should rule herself, he can hardly bo expected to 
sympathise with. Hence he sometimes talks of repression, and 
even of suppression. However, public opinion in England looks 
with a kindly eye on Indian progress, .and, in the words of a 
reformer, “ tempers the wind to tho shorn lamb of Asia.” 

What Is my place in the Empire? How can a native of 
India put that question to . himself without feeling a certain 
amount of discontent. India is governed, but she is not represented. 
Iter sons liave not that consolation of conquest that tho natives of 
Asia, subjugated by Russia, have; for whereas the momeut a Russian 
Asiatic is conquered a career lies open to him up to tho very steps 
of the White Tzar’s throne, tho career of a native Indian is blocked 
not only in, England hut in India, by a variety of obstacles, even 
though he may be native of a, province that has been under Eng- 
lish control before the time of Peter the Great. Only ;i few' 
years ago an Armonian was Prime Ministej* of Russia, lias India 


OT01* had the counterpart of Loris Melikoff? Wo claim to be better 
rulers than the Kussians ; but how many of Lidia’s sons occupy 
seats in our so-called '‘Imperial Parliament.” When the badget 
of India comes on at the fag end of the session, before a thin and 
jaded House, how many of the real representatives of India take 
part in the discussion of Indian policy? These are (questions that 
cannot but occur to the educated ludian, and all who sympathise 
ivitli the real aud vital progress of the Empire at largo must feel a 
sincere regret that a satisfactory answer cannot be returned to them. 
Posing as we do as the best governed nation in the world, India 
has a fair claim for demanding a removal of many of the anomalies 
which prevent her from taking her proper place in the Empire, and 
securing an adequato representation of her interests. 

I suppose it is because educated natives of India get .so little 
Gympathy from the average retired Indian official — in himself a 
not very sympathetic creature — that the bulk of them “ catch on” 
to the tail of the Radical part5\ This is a pity, because it excites a 
prejudice against Indian progresss — a prejudice so grounded during 
the' unfortunate tenure of Lord Ripon in India that a large section: 
of the English public regards educated India and discontented India 
as synonymous terms. If Lord Ripon took the real and heartfelt 
interest in India he pretended when Viceroy, he has displayed very 
little of it since he returned to his own country. What has he 
done for India the last four years f He has a seat in the House 
of Lords ; he enjoys political influence ; but although his old adf 
luirers still sometimes term him the Friend of India, the cleverest 
political auctioneer would have a hard job to make out a catalogue 
of his efforts on behalf of Indian progress since he exchanged 
Viceregal Simla for the metropolis of the Empire. What is true 
of Ripon is for the most part true of other Liberal and Radical 
sympathisers of India. It is not simply that nothing comes of their 
speechifying about India ; I charge them with not talking enough. 
India is simply a secondary interest to them. They make use of 
her for political ends only so far as it suits their purpose. Speaking 

f enerally, the Radical party in England does so little for India, and 
oes even that little so badly, that the intoliigent classes of India 
positively lose hy the alliance which their leaders have struck up 
with it, ill the hope of realising the aspirations of Rising India. 
This alliance, to my view, has done India a deal of harm. I am 
quite willing to admit that the Conservatives have not done much 
to attract Voung India ; but to fly from the polar regions of Eiigli,sh 
Conservatism to the sandy shoals of Radicalism has not been a wise 
policy. How little it is approved of in England is shown by the 
ill-iuck tlial has attended the efforts of natives of India to get into 
the House. With the aspiration to be properly feprefiented iu the 


AssemLJy of tlie Empire I fdly ■ sympathise ; but 1 do not believe 
that any great success will attend the efforts to woo English 
coiistituoTicios. English voters like to bo represented by English" 
men. It is a nateal feeling, and it is a waste of force to run 
agiunst it, A few years ago there was a proposal to run a native oi 
India as a Radical candidate for Plumstead. I was dead against 
iiif* proposal, and had the attempt been made I should have 
certainly voted against him, no matter how good a man he was 
or how great a scamp his opponent, I would never consent, out 
of mere sentimentalism, to bo represented in Parliament by any 
other than aii Englialimaii. But while I hold that an. English 
Parliament should bo filled by Englishmen, 1 am strongly pt 
opinion that the people of India ought to claim a representation, 
and a representation on a largo scale in an Imperial Parliament. 
Hero is a proper path for persistent a.gitation, and one which I 
am prepared to support to the fullest extent of my influence. 
Every educated Indian ought to be an ardent advocate of Imperial 
Federjition, because it is only through some such scheme that 
India can onjoy tliatsliare in the representation of the Empire to which 
she is entitled by virtue of her population, her vast commercial 
interests, her political position in Asia, and the loyalty she ha.s 
displayed the last thirty years. 

I am all the more dissatisfied with the present attempts to 
enter Parliament by wooing English voters in a Radical garb, 
because they savour too much of entering Parliament by the back 
door, India is entitled to greater consideration than this, and it 
would be bettor if her sons stood more on tlieir dignity and agitated 
for a full representation in an Assembly of the whole Empire than 
the beggarly representation by means of one or two natives in an 
English local jParliament (for that is what onr present Parliament 
really is) containing ten times as many Indian ox-officials to out- 
weigh their influeuco. If the present Conservative Government, in 
the persons of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, is not parti<julai-ly 
well disposed towards Imperial Federation, there is no gainsaying the 
fact that a very largo proportion of the general public of England 
look upon the idea with considerable favour, while in tho colonies 
the movement in support of it becomes more powerful every 
•year. A powerful agitation in India would exercise a 
healthy influence iu turn on the mother country and the colonies, 
and would tend to hasten the time when all three will be properly 
represented in a real Imperial Parliament at Westminster, and not 
by the present effete parochial institution which considers it does 
full justice to the Empire at largo when it gives 90 per cent, of 
its time to the miserable little island of Ireland, and assigns the other 
iO to India ami the colonies only when the House is nearly empty. 
An agitation to remedy .this mnwhole.some state of affairs would 
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npi:>eal uoi; simply to the Radical tail of the English poople, but to 
the general public of the -whole Empire. 

I haTo said that Russia in annexing Asiatics thro-\rs open to 
them a career that extends to the very foot of the throne ; while 
Engbmd has deliberately closed many avenues of advancement to the 
people of India. At the same time, it should bo clearly borne in 
mind that Russia favours the Sword more than the Pen, and that 
under her rule most of the native reformers of India who aspire for 
St. Stephen’s would probably find their way to Siberia. Those 
who have doubts on this point should road George Kennan’s masterly 
articles on Russian political criminals and exiles in the 
inagaziho. These liavo been running through several volumes 
of that admirable American publication, and give a better account of 
the opposition movement against Autocracy in Russia than any work 
extant. 1 trust that in process of time the energetic publisher in 
this country, Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, will see his way to re-issue the 
articles in a volume form, when a largo sale may safely be predicted 
for a work which in many respects transcends Sir Donald Mackenzie 
Wallace’s well-known book on Russia. Mr. Kenn.an’s investigations 
bear out what I have always held to be the case, that in Russia there 
is no room for tho non-governmental reformer. One nnrst either wear 
a uniform and try and effect reform in an official capacity, or, under 
pain of imprisonment or exile, one must regard in silence the evils 
that afflict the country. This is not simply the case with Russia 
proper, hut it is true of every part of the Empire, as many an 
Armenian babu in the Caucasus has found to his cost. Mere tourist 
scampering across Russia from oue end to tho other, and toadying ■ 
to high officials after the manner of tho Rev. H. Lansdcll, may not 
feel the stress of despotic rule; but tho moment one dives below 
official life into literary, journalistic and scholastic spheres, one 
rapidly becomes aware of the evils and abuses descidbed with such 
clearness, accuracy and truthfulness by Mr. George Kennan. 

Now that the Government of India has promised a premium to 
those officials who master the Russian language, we may hope that 
some of them may in time study the administrative methods 
in vogue in Ru.ssia, and endeavour to introduce whatever features 
are good into India, I have more than once pointed out that 
there is a good side to Russian governmental methods as well as an 
evil ; and if the adoption of any of them would improve the adminis- 
trative machinery of India it would be well to adopt them. It is note- 
worthy that the Transcaspian Railway, which is now being extended 
from Samarkhand to Tashkent, is to be pushed on afterwards to Siberia, 
so that should India fall under Russian rule immediately after the 
junction of -the Russian ' and Indian railway system — now simply 
a matter of a few years — complete railway communication will exist 



for fliscontentecl ludian reformers betweeu the principal goals of India 
and the principal exile dep&ts in the frozen wastes of Siberia. The 
mines of Kara would then bo found lesspleasaut than tho lobbies of dt. 
Stephen's, and the educated native of India who can now print and 
publish what he likes, however disloyal or scurrilous, would have to 

f it, under piiin of exile, police sanction for every item passed through 
e printing press, whether a political article or a sonnet, or such 
innocent tradesmen’s placards as “Poultry is _cheap_ to-day,” and 
“ Rags and Bones bought here,” Educated India has its grievances, 
but it cau at least think, speak, write and print pretty well what it 
likes; whereas, in Russia, a death’s head grins into every autlior’s 
ink-pot. 


EmLISH BUMBLEDOM AJVD THE 
imiAH BUDGET. 


London, August 30th, 1889. 

T he 260 million people of India cannot but be delighted once more 
with that marvellous manifestation of Providence by virtue of 
which the revision of British rule for the past year was accomplished 
at tho fag end of the Parliamentary session by a Houso consisting at 
no period of tho three hours’ debate of more than 20 members, of 
whom half wore officials, and fifteen officials and ex-officiaLs, tho 
remaining five alono representing the independent and unofficial 
judgment of tho country. To give the fragment of a weary evening 
to taking stock of the progress of an Empire containing fifty times 
the population of Ireland may seem a sound and satisfactory policy 
to a so-called Imperial Parliament, which has .spent the last six 
months in incessant jaw about Ireland and nothing else; but out- 
siders on the Continent and elsewhere must be excused for thinking, 
as they sometimes do, that a country which sets so little store by 
an Empire entrusted to its care by a miraculous succession of 
happy events does not deserve to keep it. Once, more, for 
one-does-not-know-how-many-timos, the whole press on the morrow 
of the Budget, has denounced tho Government and the Houso of 
Commons for insulting India by keeping over the Budget until the 
closing hours of tho session. Everybody condemns the practice, 
bixt the farce will be repeated next session, and tho session after, 
and inmiraerahle sessions after that, unless a clotorminod and 
continued outcry be organized by India. Canting politicians, and 
there are few politieiana in this country who do not cant, often 
dilate on the blessedness of India being under a Parliament of free 
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people; but the question may bo pertinently put, tliat if only five 
non-official members of that Parliament devote the fraction of the 
?»6‘5th fraction of a year to revising British rule in India, viierein 
lies the superiority of that rule (in respect to Parliamentary revision) 
over tho long and animated debates that would take place in the 
Ilussiau Committee of Ministers, if Russia wore mistress of India? 
.Parliaraontary supervision of India, as at present exercised, |is reallj-- 
nothing more than a screaming farce, and the solemn owls of tho 
Treasury and opposite benches who play tho farce, must be totally 
dovoioi. of humour, or they would rise on their legs every session, 
aud rush off roaring W'itli laughter, as being a farce too funny to 
be played before the 260 millions of India any longer. 

Between the two parties of tho House of Commons there 
is not a pin to choose as to tho guilt of burking the Indian Budget. 
The Radicals are just as much to blame as the Conservatives, 
and tho reformers of India make a huge mistake in toadying to 
the former to get an alteration, instead of addressing the whole 
British public. Plenty of energy and plenty of money could bo 
forthcoming on behalf of such a relatively insignificant measure 
as the Ilbert Bill, but when it comes to conducting an efficient 
crusade in this country to compel Parliament to disenss the Indian 
Budget early in the session 1 see India herself doing nothing. 
And unless India moves England will not move. Probably among 
native public men in India there is a deal of disco^iragement at tho 
way they have been so often dished by professional politicians. 
Radical members rush out to India, excite a fermentation in order 
to get whisked about on tho froth at tho expense of ardent admirers, 
then, having had a holiday on the cheap, and said sufficient about 
India to strengthen their position with their constituents, they do, as 
little for India as they possibly can. Men of this stamp, as a rule, 
are more indolent reformers when they enter office than the most 
stick-in-the-mud Tory. Of a different type, but equally unreliable, 
are Radicals like Sir Charles Dilke. Before ho attained Minis- 
terial power he was an ardent Imperialist as regards the develop- 
ment of tho colonies, and was strongly opposed to the Russian 
advance. The moment he seenred power he adopted a tone of 
Jack-iivOffice brusqueness to all who ventured to question him as 
to how things wore going, and proved so weak aird incompetent 
that he consented to tho evacnation of Kandahar and the tearing 
lip of the Pishin Railway, he cheated the public into a I'also seu,se 
of security by pretending the Russians had bound themselves to 
evacuate Askabad, when they had absolutely refused to do any such 
thing, and ho allowed thorn to occupy Merv, aud prepare for ihe 
raid on Penjdeli without insisting on a single solitary measure to 
prevent them, 3o ignorant did ho allow himself to remain as 


to what the Russians were doing in Central Asia, ^ that oven af’tcr 
qnitting office he still imagined (as shown in the first of the Fort- 
nightly Remew articles) the Transcaspian railroad to be a more 
ephemeral tramway. If ever a life be published of Dilko his 
biographer will be unable to lay his finger on a single inovoment 
in Indian, colonial, and foreign affairs and say, "hero tlie author 
of (?rfiaC(?r Rrifain did good.” In point of fact Sir Charles Dilko’s 
official career may be summed up in two items, the Redistribution Bill 
and Fanny. I would readily forgive his sins of commission on the 
principle that in this selfish world good men make the worst ruim’s ; 
but I can never forgive him his sins of omission in regard to the 
Empire while he was at the Foreign Office. To reliabiltiate himself 
Sir Charles has recently rushed to India, and on his return rushed 
afresh into print with the discovery that India is in the deepest peri! 
from the Russians being in possession of certain menacing points, 
which he himself was instrumental in allowing them to obtain. On 
the agitation he has started he no doubt hopes to ride back into office ; 
but up to now the results have not been encouraging. Even his 
warmest friends have deserted him, in consequence of his having 
ceased to cleanse his character. "To thinls,” said a wellknowh 
politician and intimate friend of Dilke’s the other day, "I should 
have honestly devoted day after day to serious study of foreign and 
Indian affairs, believing Dilke was doing his best to keep back the 
Russian advance, and he all the while amusing himself with women.” 
It is Dilke’s misfortune that ho has offended not only the good 
but the wicked. Had ho displayed Bismarokian capacity while 
in office, instead of contenting himself with being the double of 
that inane and weak little muff, Earl Granville, ho would have 
had around him to-day a ring of powerful sympathisers in spite of 
all the revelations of the divorce court. 

No, Sir Charles Dilko’s name must ho crossed off. Ho has 
had his innings and proved a waster. Life is too short to allow too 
much time to be given up to men who fail. Other and bolter man 
must be allowed to occupy the platform. (Jannot India look out 
for more powerful and popular roprosontalivos than Dilke nnd 
Bradlaugh. Of Bradlaugli this can at least be said that ho has 
certainly proved an excellent member of rarliainent. I do 
not admire him as a public man, and 1 detest many of liis 
views, yet (speaking as a Church of England man) 1 am bound to 
confess that since ho entered the House he has done more good 
%vork than the whole bench of bishops put together. All tlie same 
the admission must bo made tint ho is not a iiiau having the ear of 
the nation. Ko matter how softly or sweetly ho may utiime his 
appeal there are wffiole sections of the nation, and the mosi, powcri'ul 
sections of the nation, too, who will never listen to his singing. 
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Politioal ffuldisis of the Caine type are even less influential notwitli- 
siniidiii" the noise they make. They are like blue bottles in a quart 
pot — they make so much noise that one would iniagiue an ocoau to 
be seething inside the vessel, but when you look in all that is soea 
is a fussy hatcher of putrefaction knocking itself against the sides, 
damaging itself more than the sturdy pot impervious to its banging, 
hfor yet again does India require to ho roju’esontod solely by men 
like Fawcett — men who deal exclusively with the economical aspect 
of rndiaii life, neglecting the wider political issues altogether. What 
India wants are juen who are not simply Englishmen, or simply 
Indians ; but whose hearts heat for tlie whole Empire. Such men 
cannot bo content at the secondary and subjugated role pla3'Gd hy 
India at the present moineut. They must feel, if they know the 
Empire well, aud love it with an intensity of patriotism still possible 
in tins world of ours in spito of tho sordid life led by most English- 
men, that India ought to stand side by side in equal rank with 
Oaumla aud Australia. It is impossible for such men uot to regard 
with scorn the paltry commercial vision which sees in India only a 
market for calicoes and hard ware. They cannot but be disgusted at 
those who look upon India as a mere spawning ground of careers 
for young men with machine-made minds of the most approved Wren 
aud Q-urney pattern. They earnestly sympathise with the efforts of 
India to secure the place which is hers b}’- right iu tho compositibn 
of the Emp)ire. They recognize that the sun of India warms and 
invigorates a eommorce which otherwise would die away on this 
damp and uncongenial island. Such men, when confronted with 
the caul phrase about the •* Blessing of British rule in India, ” de- 
mand withindignant mien — “ And what about the Blessing of Indian 
trade in England ?” The gain is not all one-sided. If England has 
rendered India orderly and safe India has rendered England prosper- 
ous. To put in ])laiu language tho warnings of political economists 
and statesmen millions would have to clear out of tho oountr}’- like 
starved rats if England were to lose India, If that bo so, India has 
a right, as a purveyor of prosperity to the English people, to do- 
inaiul that she shall not bo stultitled .and insulted before all the workl 
by liaving only throe paltry hours at tho fag end of a tadod se.ssion 
as, signed for the oonsidoration of a whole year’s rule of the officials 
who govern her 2 GO millions. 

The home press had hardly commenced to discuss Dr. Noct ling’s 
report “ strongly " deprecating my “ wild ideas about beating or 
competing v/hh American or llussian oil as being only too litelj’- 
to prove utterly illusory,” when the mail brings the Pioutet' 
in w’liioh tho Doctor comffietoly substantiates' the soinulTU'£.s and 
samiy of m)’- statements, Dr. Noofcling observe.s in his leitej': — 
“ tUa-tlers are much bettor than they looked when my report was 
16 
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writ, ton. Tiio oil-boaiing strata have since been traced over a largo 
area, only a .small part of which has hitherto beeu explored, and 
that in. a most unscientific way. I, in my report, calculated that 
■under a i-oasonable system of working one square mile could, pro- 
duce not Io,ss than l,4i:0,000 litres per diom. This estiinat(5 -inay 
be a little too high, and 1 rather doubt whothor the oil-boaring 
strata could stand ttio strain for .any length of time, hut admit- 
ting, say, only half of the estimated production, 500,000 litres 
pjer diem per square mile, the production would be something 
enormous, as the oil-bearing strata are now known to oxteud, 
roughly speaking, over an area of not loss than 100 square miles, 
a fact which was not known to me when I wrote my report on the 
oilfields of Twingoung and .Bene.” 

Here then Dr. Noetling declares the potential petroleum supply 
of Burma to be “something enormous.” If that be so, why should not 
Burma compete with or beat America and Russia ? Dr. Noetling 
has no reply to this except the astonishingly lame one that wdiat he 
meant about “wild ideas" was that Burma in her present condition 
: could not hope to beat or compo to with Russia and America. Of 
course not i No living man in this world, nor yet any dead man 
who;3e bones are numbered with the Doctor’s fossils, e'ver thought 
or said she could. What I have said, and 1 believe my speech is 
so plain that all men can comprehend it, is that Burma posscsse,s 
sufficient deposits of oil to enable her, when those deposits are 
properly tapped by thousands of drill-wells, to hold her own against 
America and'Eussia in the markets of Asia. Who but a pedantic 
German, paleontologist that had .spent so much time among old 
fossils as: to have acquired their characteristics Irimself, could have 
dreamed of comparing the infantile industry of Burma, as yet un- 
developed, with the mature growth of 30 years duration in America, 
and then reporting that Burma cannot possibly hope to compete with 
that country. Of course it cannot now, but that is no reason why it 
: should not in ten years time. Had not the Doctor boon such an 
: litter ignoramus in oil matters ho would have known that the fiino 
■ from which Baku started from the present native pit condition 
of Burma to the time she hocame a fully fledged tluropeanizod 
industrial power, competing with America everywhere on the con- 
tinent, was less than ton years. If this was accomplished by a hand- 
ful of Swedes in barbarous Russia, in spito of immense traiisjiort 
diffionities such as have no existence in Burma, why .should not 
the skill aud capital of England render Burma a similar competitor 
of America within the same period. That is my view, and. now that 
Dr , Noetling admits thatl was right in my assumptiou that the supply 
of oil in Burma is enormous, I have good cause for complaint that 
the Indian authorities, should have allowed a report to go forth with 
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sncli un aljsurd ami untrue pessimist statement in it as that about 
wild iiloas,” &o. iu England plenty of people will read the 
repoft wh.o will not see the Doctor's explanation in the Pioneer. 
If after writing his report Dr. . UToetling obtained information 
which caused him to modify his view aud agree with me that the 
supply is really “ enormons,” wh}>- did he not got this alteration 
inserted at tlie last moment as a leaflet in the report? Ho had. an 
intervalof some months apparently to do this. As it is^ ho and 
those who have been instrumental in issuing the report, have inflicted 
a most unwarrantabla damper on the Burma oiliadustry, for which 
they ought to be severely censured by the Indian CTOVOrninout, 


TEE PRESS IE RUSSIA, EEULAED, AED 
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London, September 6th, 1S89. 

B etween officialdom and the press there is a natural auilpatliy. 

The appointment of a man to any office, from the Premiership 
of England to the Inspectorship of Nuisances, is always aoeopted by 
the rec-ipient as implying that nature has fully endowed him with 
the qualities necessary for the discharge of his functions. Until a 
man is an official, whether it be Cabinet Ministor, company director, 
•departmental chief, vestry man, or soerotai-y of the society of 
amalgamated chimney-sweeps aud scavengers, ho is commonly on 
the side of the press. He feels that ho is a nobody ; his isolation as 
merely one of the public distresses him ; he craves for notice from 
other men, and is delighted beyond measure when he sees his name 
printed for the first time, During this period of his existence he is 
proud of the press: he extols it as a safeguard of public liberty, he 
insists that it ought to know everything, criticise everybody, aud 
make everybody feel that great though he may bo by virtue of power, 
wealth or birth, he is, after all, the servant of the public, whbh 
public is worthily reproseutod by the Eourth Estate, the press. If the 
press does not find out everything, from tho latest secret treaty to 
tlw latest device for adulterating the cat’s milk supplied to tho local 
work house, he vigorously urges it to be more euergetic, and ihe 
more tho Govormneiit .and the conti-actors for cats’ milk i'ume ami 
rage at the Jiselusnre of their secrets, the more ho cheers tho oilit:jrs 
onwards in the path of newspaper enterprise: Suddenly, however, 
a reTolul.ion takes place. Providence provides him with an appoint- 
mold,. Ho becomes an official ; and whothor that appoiuLnnuit bo so 
high as that of Cabinet Minister or so low as that of unpaid taster 
of oats’ milk at the local work house, he imraediatelj- changes his 




(lepovtmcrit tovviu’cls the proas. Ho adopts a mysterious and dignified 
air. He denies tho riglit of tho press to pry into tlw socreis of Ids 
(lo|)ortinent, or to publish anything about it except of a highly 
laudiitory charaetor. if anything of a highly laudatory charaC" 
tor is published, ho does uot gratefully thank the editor, but 
accepts it without any personal aokuowlodgmonh as being nothing 
more that is due to liim on tho part of tho press. If ho sends 
any luiws about his doportmoiit to tho press, ho cnqu^cts it to he 
piiblislied oiitiro, and tho editor to bo very grateful for paying noth- 
ing for what is mostly advortiseinenh iiiattor. These ndations 
Gontinno, until something is juiblisliod oritieising him; then ho 
assumes an air of outraged authority, and deelaros tliat the press 
ought to bo muzalecl. it becomes a grievance with liim that the 
press has far too much license. He studios tho law of libel. To 
synupathotic friends ho bewails tho good old times when (alitors wore 
horse-whipped and made to stand' in a pillory with their nostrils 
slit open. Ho insists tliat all men holding office, whether as Prime 
Minister or as public taster of cats’ milk at the workhouse, ought to 
ho protooted against the libellous and licentious critioi,sm of irresponsi- 
ble frivolity. Tho attitude continues tho whole time ho is a -Jiiok 
in olfiuo. At length ho drops out of it or is kicked from his position, 
and becomes an isolated and uiitickoti.od item of liumiiuity again. 
Then by dogreo,s ho believes oueo moro in the press and is g'ratei’d 
for any cruiub of recognition that throws a gleam upon his oljsciirity 
or enables him to wage coutrovensial warfare w'itli those who have 
replaced him in office. 

Human naturo is pretty nearly the same all the world ever, 
and if sufficient pow(w were given to our filadstoues and Salia- 
burys, we should .see in this country a similar spectacle to that 
which occurred at Sfc. Petersburg a few days ago when tho 
rug-tag .and bob-tail of Tlussiati journalism followed Kraevsky 
to the grave. Autocratic Q-overnmout and a free jjross cannot 
exist side by side in the same country. II- is natuiad for any man 
who cannot heat his adversary in print— above all if tho enemy is 
publishing secrets — to wish to silence him by .suppressing ' tho 
new.spapi'r ; and if he possesses sufficient power to do so, he simjily 
shuts him up at :i .stroke. Then, if hel.li editor ami enemy pr<jte.-'t 
and “ shinv fight,” and lio happens to ])().sse.s.s suffieiruit jiower, he 
dis])e.si!s of their vesistanco 07 n;e for all by pimkiug Ihem both off 
to prison or exile., .“Ml this is very natural, and I frankly declare 
lhai if I wore a Uiissian Minisfer I .should luihositatiiigly close all 
cmitruvor.slos in this simple and summary fa.shion. Controver-ies 
always are a miisanco. You never convince your oppon(?nt, ami it 
is always ii matter of doubt whether you have succeeded in convinc- 
ing the puhlio, There is never any doubt about the result wlioii 
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you sxippreas ii non-=ip!ipor and pack oif a critic to Siberiii. All 
ari^uniiuih is euili^.l at a stroiio — you arc loft in puaco ; you have 
the pleasure of feeling' tkiit your enemy has had the worst of it ; 
!iud if there is any murmuring at all, you have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the public fully appreciate and recognise your power, 
which is always a source of pleasiiro even to a iniblie taster of cats’ 
milk super viaiug but a single purveyor. 

Whoa therefore any English official or politician shakes his 
head and bemoans the existence of grinding tyraiinj'' in .Russia, 
as witness a gigged press, I always tap him on tho .slionlder and 
exclaim: “ My dear .sir, if you Avore n Russian tt’/«'riornz7i: you 
Avoukl keep doAvn the press in a preeisoly similar fashion. 
Only it so happens that in this country the pi'oss happens to bo 

S iwerful enough to keep English tchinomiih in their proper place.” 

o man fought harder than Kraevsky to establish the freedom of 
the press in Uussia. His newspaper, tho Galos, was suppressed 
times without number. {Started when liberal ideas (kindly see th 'it 
the printer spalls liberal with a little “1,” as our Liberals ha'vo 
over been mo.st illiberal in their viow.s), were fashionable in Ru,s,sia 
the Golos rapidly became the leading St, Petersburg newspaper, 
as much by virtue of its excellent supply of news as by the publica- 
tion of admirable articles. The paper was well printed, well edited, 
AAUill subscribed to, aiul was, in a word, a paper of which any country 
might be proud. By playing off oue Minister against tire other, 
Kraevsky always had somebody or other to help him out of a , 
scrape, and for fifteen years enjoyed remarka^lle ,succe.S3, When 
the conflict with Nihilism commenced, however, the authorities 
became more rigorous and Kraevsky moi'e restive, and at length 
tho conflict culminated in a sharp pa,ssage of arms, rosnltiug in the 
final suppre.ssion of tho newspaper. An attempt wa.s made by re- 
])riuting it in tho same stylo, but with a different editor, to evade 
the edict. The QoA’’ernmeut, however, was determined to have 
done with Kraevsky in .any form, and suppressed the new sheet also. 
After this, Kraevsky abandoned journalism, a soured and ruined 
inau, nud devoted himself to education. Becoming a member of the 
St, Petersburg School Board, he infused such energy into tliat body 
flial, wlusroas wlien ho joined it, there were only 1 fi schools, there are 
jn.)W 2r)0 at the Russian capital. By his will he has bequeathed con- 
siderable sums to the universities and scieiittfie societies ; while 
his valuable collection of inannscripts are given to ihe imperial 
Ihiblic Library. So torroriaod, however, is tho press that in 
describing his c.'ircer, no attempt has been nmilo to discuss Ills 
many yoar.s' activity a,s au editor. It would bo dangerous to do 
so ; for if there is anything more calculated to depress au educated 
Ilu.?sia, it is the miseraldo newspapers that have taken tho place of 
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f-lie Goh-)s an-.l roprosotit to-day tho press of Russia It is ciiontrli to 
make mau a revolutionary to look at tlioso miserable rag;;. Tlai iwn 
principal newspapers at ISt. Potorshurg — the Nome Vreinya and 
raa,ri!ige to live at all, boctiuso they ue’ver oritieise the Gov- 
ermnont. piiblibh no nows in which any ofScial is concerned, atid 
serve up inlelligeuec in the form of a dry calendar of events, Tho 
Mosane GacMe is no better. Add tho Odessa Vestnik and 
the Tifiis Vestnik, and one ha.s exhausted the list of linssiau 
newspapers worth opening at all. Provincial .sheets such 
as tlio Saratoff Veslnik are inei'e ofticial gazettciS wntli a few foreign 
telegrams thrown in. In all Siberia, tliere is no newspaper beyond 
therjo official rags ; there is only one official rag in all Turkistan ; 
there is none at all iit tho now Transcaspian province, nor yet again 
ill tile province of Kar.s, although 10 years have elapsed sineo 
it w’as wrested from barbarous Turkish rule. If tlio contents of all 
tho newspapers in the linssiau JUinpiro were boiled down, there 
would be less news in tho result at the end of the week than one 
would find in Lloyd’s, while tho brain matter in all the articles 
would, if condensed, be found inferior to a single article in a third 
rate English provincial newspaper, wu-itteii by some reporter just 
coinnianciug his career. To one accustomed" to the Euglish press 
the inanity and imbecility of the Russian press is positively appall- 
ing. Autocracy has been splendidly successful in its oonuiot with 
the pres.s. “Order reigns at Warsaw;” but to the non-official 
Englishmen it would seem far better to be Queen-Empress of the 
Jungle of the Eative press of India, however wild the growth, than 
Ozar over such a journalistic Desert of Sah.ara. 

It is because I have wandered among the ruins of the Russian 
press that I am dead foe to any attempt to clip, compress, or confine 
the Native press of India. Ear bottov any amount of open troason- 
ablo froth in print than secret plottings and dynamite. Given a 
choice of a gagged press with the everlasting fear of assassination and 
a free press, full of disaffection, but without any foar of tho linifo or 
bomb, and I imagine that tho Viceroy would infinitely prefer tho 
latter. When bureaucracy, however enlighteue-d, begins to meddle 
with th(i liberty of the press, one can . never tell whore the intcrler- 
euoe will end. I am a great believer in allowing people to lot oft' 
steam. It is far better that a hundred howling orators should 
preach sedition, socialism and atheism on a Sunday to iudiffono.ut^ 
and unmoved crowds in tlio East End, than that London should ho 
ciu-sed wilh a nuioi, orderly Sunday, pins the lurking Nihilist 
assassin at every dark corner. Indeed, last Sunday night, after 
li.tt'ing heard :ik street pj-eachors in succession dilate gloat in gly on 
the horrors of Hell-fire which a merciful God had prepared for all 
humanity not sharijrg their particular views of religion, it wtis i'aHier 
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ii plonsure and ii relief to hear the seventh arguing that there was 
no Clod at all. and no eternal punishment. One felt that after all 
there svas ti cliaiioo of something else except perdition for the .100 
millions of Russia and the 260. millions of India, who appeared to 
liavo no existence in the coiuprehonsion of the bawling six OYaugel- 
isfc.s. It does not necessarily follow that a newspaper of prim eon- 
stitational views is ahvjiys a blessing to a country, or a disaffected 
one always a curf’O. An illustration, which may appropriately be 
ti-rmod u, ‘'striking" one, ha.s occurred in connection with the great 
strike this week. When it commenced, that pattern of jirudenco 
and propriety, the 2’*?nc.9. sided with the men, and strongly urged 
the dock directors to yield to their demands. More than this it 
did not attempt to do. For days it left them unsupported by any 
other loading article, at n. moment, too, when powerful persistent 
pressure might have stoppeil the conflict ; and although its news 
columns contained heart-rending accounts of the sufferings of the 
women and children of the 100,u00 men out of work — out of w’orkin 
the city which the Times represents — it could only open its column 
to a long appeal (printed in large type) for funds to “preserve 
the ancient monuments of Egypt !” Huch appalling callousness for 
the starving living, and solicitude for the rubbish of the de- 
parted dead, was fit only for some Pagan rag published in China. 
On the other hand the half-penny Irish evening paper — a paper 
reeking with disloyalty to an extent never surpassed by any disaf- 
fected Babu paper in India ; a paper that an Indian censor would 
have suppressed over and over again ; a paper whose editor would 
in Russia have been packed off to Siberia long ago ; a paper whose 
parochial sentiments on foreign and colonial affairs have made mo 
niany a time throw it out of the railway window in disgust — this 
ti’iiitorous sheet started a subscription foe the wives and children 
of the poor English (not the poor Irish) strikers, and in a few days 

f athered £.0,000 for tlkem. When a disloyal Irish paper thus does for 
Inglish people what a loy.al English psiper omits to do, ono feels 
grateful to God that there is no censorship in EngLaud, and that 
generous, if wrong-headed, pu blications can flourish, as wcdl as such 
organs of Rodsiiappery as the Times. Appreciating to the fullest tho 
blessing of such freedom in this country, I am a relentless foe to 
every attempt to establish a censorship of the press in India. 

It is interesting to note that while Autocracy has asserted itself so 
ihoronghly over discontent in Russia that the pres.s liardly exists now 
at all, the press in this country has gained so much on Parliament 
and tho Crown that it is rapidly becorning the most povverful factor 
in tlio realm. jSI'o ono can have watched the recent discussions 
in the press of all shades of opinion, on tho Royal grams, 
ivitlroat be’’ .g struck with the remarkable freedom of utterance 


uri'I oonscioiisnrss of liitent streno-tli clisplaj'ed by the O'iitor.-;. (.>ne 
felt ill <;-l!iuciug tlu'Oitgli the papers that if in llussia the people are 
tlie puppet of the sovereign, in this country the sovereign is tile 
puppet of tlie people. Towtu'ds Parliament, the press adopts an 
attitude which is deeply interesting. It is not content with everlast- 
ingly writing it down, but it exercises functions of censorship whioli 
are; increasingly galling to M. P.’s. In Russia if the Government 
is displeased with a newspaper, it suppresses it ; and the matter 
that was to have moved the public mind, {lerislios in the limbo of 
the Oensor Otlioo. In England, if a newspaper is disfileasod witli 
a Parliamentary debate, the editor . pitches the telegraphic report 
into the waste-pajier basket, and the wisdom of the legislators per- 
ishes in a similar fashion in the limbo of the Editorial Oliice. Every 
year the newspapers devote less and less space to Parliament. 
Once upon a time tlie press was not allowed in the House at all. Dr. 
Johnson had to “ sneak” the debates. Erom listening at the back 
door, the reporters wore allowed admittanoo by degrees by way 
of the front entrance, but their number was limited. In time, they 
became so numerous that the the gallery had to be repeatedly enlarg- 
ed, The climax was reached ten years ago, when the mania fur 
publishing Parliamentary reports in lull reached a head. Thou the 
prass “Ibund out' furliament, and having become all powerfnl in 
the House, began to > retort upon previous oppression by hustling 
M. P.’s out of the newspaper columns. A policy of suppression 
■ set in. The editor of one of largest uewspapears in the provinces 
who was dining with me a few days ago, told mo, in disoussing this 
change, that whereas ten years ago he had his own reporters in the 
house, and two special wires, spending £1,' 00 a year on telegraph- 
ing the debates, he does not now spend £50. Instead of soimral 
columns of inattor, only half-a-eoluran or tliree-qnartors is publisliod, 

; and' thus a whole night’s debate only filters to the public 
through the article of the leader-writer. The enormous power 
thus exercised by editors and loader- writers is obvious; for the most 
powerful speech" becomes of no avail if an editor makes up hirs mind 
not to print it. On the other hand while tlie statesman or politician, 
is allowed only a few lines or no spaco at all, the editor oi’ the leader- 
writer aildresscs the public in a whole column. In this maiinor 
the editor is ))Ound to exercise more influence than tlio M. P. 
Such a transfer of power from Parliament to the press, is not talcing 
place without a deal of grumbling on the part of politicians, some 
of whom even print their own speeches and circulate them grat,i.s 
in the hope (rarely realized) that the editor will give tliuui ])lace in 
their columns. This is indeed a piteous change from the time wlieii 
culitor.s nsed to ho thrown into prison if they dared print a speech at 
all. WTiat would become of Parliament if the newspapers boycotted 
It altogether ? , . 
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Londoit, September 1SS9. 

I WAS fliiiiuff the other iiiffht at a club with a riumhor of peoj)!!.’, 
amoug wlioin wore a young officer from Quetta and a young 
Russian offioial from Bt. I’etorsbnrg. The officer had recently lived in 
Russia, in order to learn the language, and had made there the 
acquaintance of the St. I’etorsburg official who had been sent to 
London on a mission on behalf of the doiKirtmont to W'hieli he belong- 
ed. Both had come to tho club to meet me. Soup w’as served, and 
I had hardly plunged my spoon into it, when The IncTitable Sxibjooi 
was trotted out — the Russian advance upon India. In tliis wretched 
country, it is tho custom when a man has made a name in any 
partioular subject, for everybody to prod him with it after they have 
done with tho weather; the supposition being that the subject must 
oecttpy every chamber of his mind, and that he can care about no 
other. You' write, for instance, a volume on “ The Olassical 
Nomonolaiure of tho Iky Mo,” audio due process of time, find your- 
self famous, Thereupon, having become an ornamout to society, 
you are invited here aud iuvitocl there to moot people who do not 
care a rap about the Iky Mo, but who do care to be able to ,«ay that 
they have met a iamous author, and wherever you go, you ai*o 
prodded aud poked with all manner of silly, idiotic, aud sometimes 
offensive (juostions aneut tho subject that has made you a celebrity, 
To one person who has really read your work aud can talk about 
tlie subject in a rational maunor there arc ninty-uiuo who are either 
bores or chatierer,s. What are you to do wdth tho Lady Tipponses 
wdio approach yon with “ Delighted to meet tho distingrrishod 
author of tho ‘ Oattle Rauches of the Iky Mo must have talton yon. 
an ago to write a book of such profundity : ,so charming too; really 
such a pleasure to moot the author face to face,” ikc , Ac., or who put 
on a gushing air of ignorance, and frankly tolliug you that tliey 
Iluow nothing about the book, rattle on with an artless appeal to telj, 
them what it's all about and so forth ? Ah ! fame is a dead sea fruit, 
blow many a healthy, hearty, happy young fellow goes oat to India 
detormiuexi to never return home for good until he wears llie (I rand 
Cross of the Star of India on his breast. .Years roll on, and lio cojiies 
back with a grey head and the glittering b.'iublo : but under ilw 
glitter ibere lies a swollen liver as heavy as lead and tbo owner finds 
ihat fame is a poor recompense for having parted with the power of 
being blithe aud happy, Boloraon knew something ahunl liiorat ^ 
11 ' 


life when he said: *' Would that mine enemy would write a hook 1” 
Ho -was wcdl aware how a lion-hunting public would bore his enemy 
beyond all endurance as soon as the book was out. In my case, I 
am doubly unfortunate. I haye written a lot of books on the Eusso- 
Indian question and a lot more on petroleum; so that wherever 1 go, 
in political, militai’y, literary or commercial circles, I am sure to bo 
button-holed and laid on tho rack of interrogation. Personally I 
hate both subjects: 1 feel a far keener interest in a hundred others ; 
but, no, 1 have been foolish enough to allow my name to be branded 
with both, and I see no escape from being bored by everlasting ques- 
tioning about them until my tongue gives its last wag and falls down 
silent in its iBoekot. Some years ago when 1 was at Baku I was join- 
ed in a visit to the refineries thereby an Englishman interested in 
the oil trade. The smell of a petroleum refinery is not as delightful 
as the heavenly odour that always gushes from KimmelTs when your 
nostrils pass tliat Lady’s Paradise in the Strand, I felt it so oppressive 
that I was on tho point of gasping : “ What a confounded stench!” 
when my companion threw open his chest, snuffed in the smell with 
a glowing face, and exclaimed: “ This is a delightful odour; it puis . 
now life in me 1” Ho loved the odour because he scented gold in it. 
Years ago 1 knew a commercial traveller who had to call upon 
manufacturers of manui’es. At first ho loathed the business, but 
having found it lucrative, his taste changed the other way. Ons 
evening I called upon him. He was sitting at an open mndow, out- 
side which were pots containing roses, mignonette, and other sweet- 
smelling flowers. But the odour that greeted me was not of the 
rose, but of decayed bone and blood ; and I wondered where on 
earth it came from, when the commercial traveller, removing his pipe 
from his mouth and laughing heartily, replied to my enquiring eyes 
and the writhing handkerchief concealing my offended nostrils by 

S ointing to the pots, the surface of which were covered with a top- 
ressing of somebody’s patent manure, and exclaimed: “ I sprinkle 
it on Sundays inside the pots and like to sit within reach of tho smell. 
It seems to bring me luck.” , 

I sirppose, therefore, I ought to be equally fond of the subjects 
with which my uamo is identified, and feel obliged at everybody 
butting me with them when I dine out;; but if the confession must be 
made, I prefer having nothing to do with them when I stir from my 
study. The French say that one gets tired oven of partridges if one 
has them too often. But if the partridges pall upon the guests, how 
about the poor cooks in the kitchen ? How doubly hard their fate, 
when they are made to eat their everlasting partridges as well as cook 
them. Yet that is too often an author’s experience. Our friend, the 
Iky Mo man, for instance, spends all day cooking the classical 
nomonchiture of tho Iky Mo in his (study, and on going out at night 
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to (lino and enjoy himaelf, finds himself compelled to eat Iky Mo 
■with every dish served ronnxl the table. Is it wonderi'nl that so 
many clever men turn pessimists ? Were it not for a stern determina- 
tion to be jolly under any circmnstancos, I should survey the world 
tlirough an inky medinin, so unutterably bored do I feel at limes at 
having my inevitable subjects everlastingly ladled over myunofl'oud- 
iug head. However, there are exceptions to every rule, and in the 
j)articukir case to which 1 refer, although wo crossed the Caspian 
with onr soup, examined MerV with the fish, discussed the defoneo 
of Herat during the entrie^ chose a fighting ground on the Helmund 
while eating the roast, and participated in the smash up of the 
British defensive lino during the interval between the sweets and 
cheese, the oflScer entered into the spirit of the question so vigorous- 
ly that the conversation for once imparted a relish to the dinner. 
But there was one remark he made that struck mo very much at the 
time. He confessed to me very frankly that, although he had been a 
couple of j’ears at Quetta and anotber in Ilussia, ho liad made no at- 
tempt at all to study the question of Indian defence, “ My work,” 
he said apologetically, “would be to fight, notto plan — that would be 
the task of the older heads of the army; but there are soine things 
you have mentioned that have struck my fancy, and 1 should like to 
work them out and make them known when I get back to India.” 
Thereupon I recommended he should do this in the form of a properly ; 
prepared pamphlet as being the quickest method of educating military 
and press opinion, and to encourage him I appealed to his self-interest 
by pointing out that a powerful pamphlet might not be without 
influence on his promotion. On which ho remarked: “Excuse me, Mr, 
Marvin, saying it, but I think you are putting this on rather a low 
.and sordid level. I feel I ought to do what I proposed doing, not from 
any selfish personal motive, but out of sheer love for my country.” 
“I am inexpressibly delighted to hear 3’’OU say so,” I replied, “if I had 
been discussiug the matter with our llussiau friend across the table, I 
should have appealed to liis patriotism to induce him to carry out 
w^hat you proposed doing, and he would have understood me. You 
have mixed with Russians and know how intensely patriotic they are, 
But when you appeal to an Englishman on patriotic grounds, you 
speak a language that perished with his ancestors. The present 
generation has only a dim idea of what patriotism really is.” 

The officer had done more than merely learn the kngu,age by 
going to Ilussia; he had caught a little of that patriotic spirit whicli 
is so delightful and refreshing after the shallow ahort-sighied sordid 
veiws that predomiuato in London. When my Russian friends talk 
to me .about my books, they ask me how far I have been successful 
in exercising influence with them. When my English friends talk 
about them, they enquire what I have made by the books; influence 
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tioiiiita for notliing so long as plenty of cash lias come in. if, in 
tulking to Russia.ns, 1 mention that I publisheLl such and such a 
book liii !i loss, and resolved beforehand to publish it at any cost, 
even tit a loss, becaii-so 1 felt impelled to do so from motives of patriot" 
isjo,, I say so freely and frankly, because I know that uiaety-nino 
out of every hundred Kussians would do the same if in my place, 
and that there is nothing remarkable in their eyes in niy cxphuiatioa. 
If, however, 1 am yiressed in this country to explain why 1 have 
persisted in writing and publishing a book at a loss, my tongue he.si-- 
tates to reply with the word ratri.otism, because to ninety-nine 
out of every hundred Englishmen, a man who wastes his time on 
patriotism instead of spending it in making money is a faddist or a 
simpleton. The average Englishman cannot understand such an 
explanation or he doesn’t believe it. The .appreciation of pialriotism 
which perraades Russian society, from the Tzar to the peasiint, and 
rnauifoists itself in a thousand delightful forms in Russian literature, 
the press, and in every circle in the capital, as well as among high 
and low in the provinces, is altogether non-existent in this country. 
We eau teach India many things, but .she will have to .apply to 
Russia to learn how to bo patriotic. 

As a petroleum experl,, I am brought iu contact with all manner 
of commercial peopile, because petroleum is an industry with rami- 
fications in every direction and causes me to be consulted by finan- 
cier, s, shill-builders, railway engineers, manufacturers of pipes and 
tanks, wcll-horers, lampmakors, oil brokers, chemists, gas managers, 
and repi'esontative.s of other trades anil occupations. From petroleum 
the conversation often turns to politics, and the opinion I express is 
not that of a .soured rechi.se but of a more or le.s.s man of the world 
when I assert that so little feeling of gonuiuo love of my land exists 
among the commercial classes of this country, that, wore our reten- 
tion of India simply and solely an interest of those classes, and nut 
of the masses, 1. would not lift my little finger to prevent the Rus- 
sians kicking ns out of our Eastern Empire. .Wo, the British mer- 
chant and the British manufacturer are not patriotic. They never 
turn their face towards the Almighty and declaim in the grand 
old passionate language of the inspired Psalmist: — “ If I forget 
theo, 0 Jerusalem, lot my right hand forget its cunning.” 
Fuoh patriotic feeling a.s this is beyond their comprehen,siou. 
They are mere cosmopolitan money grub.s. The uolion that men 
of means are the safo.-.t guardians of English honour is a sheer 
fallacy. there over a Parliament in which the capitalist and. 

thf' .diopkoopor were better vepresciitod than iu the Glad, stone 
G o rcaunent oL’ IbSO-SH? II, was c.s.sontially a. Parliament of the 
coinmercial clas,se,s, and distiuguLshod itself by a,ilding Maiwand, 
tVIajniia II ill, Tokar, Siukat,. Khartoum aud Poujdeh to the black roll 



of English luiniiliation . And who relieved ns of the Galdstonhui ia- 
oubns? Not the commercial classes; but the masses. The nKimont 
the masses got a vote, they drove out the Gladstonians, bag and 
baggage, and taught English professional politicians a lesson which 
has uot been forgotten since. 

Inlndia,yonha,veinanj>-Englishnierchant3\vho,iftheB,us- 
sians broke through Quetta, and the people rose in revolt, would be 
totally ruined; They have therefore something more than a pure- 
ly platonic interest in the preservation of English rule in India. 
Eow the adoption of adequate measures for safeguarding India 
from Russia by the Indian Government is only possible if fSimla bo 
properly supported by the authorities at home, and that proper sup- 
port io turn is only likely to be given if the homo authorities be sup- 
ported and pressed by public opinion. Whoever endeavours to edu- 
eiit(} l-lugiish puhlie opinion to a keen sense of the necessity of sup- 
■[lorting the Home Government in an j-- measures it may order Simla 
to execute to sal'eguard India, ought, therefore, in theory, to enjoy 
the sympatliy of the commercial classes out there, who fatten and 
batten on India. Yet so fur from this being really the ease, I have 
imfortunately to admit that while I have received Irandreds of letters 
from working men thanking me for what I have done on behalf of 
Indian defence, I have never yet, in the whole course of my political 
career, received a single .similar letter from any Englishman of busi- 
ness in the East. Happening to mention this to Arminius Vamb4ry 
when last in England, ho told me that his experience was precisely 
the same. Yet the day after ho told mo this, two ex*commanders- 
in-ehief publicly testified in Exeter Hall to the invaluable 
service Vambery had rendered by educating them, as well as the 

S ublic, in the great question of Indian defence. Had Vambery 
one for Russia what ho has done for England, the Muscovite 
traders in Bombay, Oalcutta and JMadras would not have forgotten 
Iho obligation. To have suitaldy acknowledged it would have been 
to tliom a matter of course — they would have required no hard 
prodding to render them grateful. But it is different with the 
English commercial man at Imnio andiu India. He cannot understand 
a, man doing anything and not making money out of it, “ The 
light sliineth in darkness aud the darkness comprehendeth it not,” 
The oilier day, I beckoned a porter at (lannon-sirect Station to take 
my '■ Gladstone.” “ Excuse me, sir,” he said, as he stood on the 
step of the carriage, “ but what might those papers be,” point- 
ing Io my usual Jitter in the corner. ‘‘Russian chiefly,” i replied. 
“ He rejoined, ‘‘We’ve been wondering what they were. I’ve often 
taken them out of the cai-riage.’* , When we reached the counter of 
the cloak-room he observed my name on the bottom of the bag and 
excused himself again for asking the question, but was I the Charles 


Marviu v/ho, Ac., Ac., &o., ruiiiiing ou into compliments, which 
1 cuL sliort ii;j (piiclj as I could, for if there is unytliiug I dislike 
more than to ho bored with talk about my books, it is to 
bo bored with talk about myself. However, this porter was 
not a commercial footpad, spooning flap-doodle down the throat 
of my vanity while stealing all he could of my brains ; but was 
an ex-soldier, who had marched from Kabul to Kandahar 
and bad taken a far more intelligent interest in “ what it was all 
about/’ tlian the young officer 1 have referred to at the head of tins 
letter. He told me the books he had read — curiously compre^ 
hensivo list-— and he referred at length to my popular three-penny 
paraphlot “ Russia’s Power of Attacking India.” “I saw it at Stono- 
ham^s in Choapsido one day,” ho said “and it was just what I 
wanted, because the chaps were all arguing about India, and some- 
liow authors don’t sooin to be able to hit their lingo and go straight 
for their hearts like you do, sir. £ bought four copies of that pam- 
phlet, and they were all worn to rags. Here’s one of them,” produc- 
ing a well-thumbed and dog-eared copy from his jacket pocket, 

And this was the kind of man, the man of the masses, the Con- 
servatives were afraid to give the vote to, for fear he should be unpa- 
triotic and let the Empire fall to pieces, 'i’his man, had spent a “bob” 
on the defence of India. What proportion that “bob” bore to his 
average income _ 1 cannot say; but I will ask this— has any English 
merohant in Inliaevcr done as much in proportion to Ids income as 
that Canuon-street porter. 


TEJS DISCOVERS RUSSIA, 


London, October 1 1th, 1889, 

rilHE Old Lady of Printing House-square has suddenly become 
Jl conscious of the oxistouce of Uus.sia. During tho past week it 
has published more telegrams from its correspondent at St, Petersburg 
than it had done the whole of the previous six months. Perhaps 
the till, which was so empty a sliort time ago that the shareholders 
of the Times had to be denied their current dividends, lias been, 
unexpectedly repleui.shed. Or may bo, Mr. Buckle has gone on his 
holidays, a,u(l, some other suckling of journalism ha.s taken his place, 
■who cousidoi'.s that the universe contains other countries besides 
Ireland. Wh.d ever the cause, it is refreshing to read a little non- 
Iri.sh now.s in iha Times, and not have to wait for Russian intelligenco 
until the St. i’etersburg pfiper.s arrive four days after tJio event. 
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Two items of iiev.’s tins week are, of pai’ticuliiv impor lance. One i-; 
the enlnr,£> einent of the army of the Oaiicaans; tlie oilier the ju-ojoeted 
eont' tructioii of a Erissian railway to Meshed. Both Lave an inipor- 
timt bearhi" on. the defence of India and thefntnro of Armoni.i, hut 
this fact isa.ppnrently unknown to the Times, wh'ch lins not pubH.sh(!d 
a line of comment on the intelligence, although it has managed to print 
eight leading articles on Ireland in the last six diiy,s. I do not know 
how .such as.sidnona cultivation of little interests, and scandalous 
neglect of great ones, may strike Indian readers ; but it .seeiu.s to 
me that from the point of view of patriotism the Times, is ipiite as 
great an offender agaiiiist the welfare of the Empire as Messrs, 
Parnell, Heiily, O’Connor, Connyheare and Taimer. In its columns 
the Times allows no platform for anybody who has not something 
to say about Ireland. It charge.s the Homo Rulers with attempting 
to pnll down the Empire, and yet there Is no paper which so 
scandalously neglects the interests of that Empire as the Times. M 
we lo.st Ireland, not an Englislnvorkingman would he throw'll out of 
work: if wo lost India, millions would be involved in ruin. Yet 
while columns are devoted to the consideration of .some wild Irish 
.speech, calculated to do no real harm except to the I'aving orator 
who delivered it, the approach of the Bussiau locomotive to Meshed, 
within easy disance of that new frontier which Lord Diifferin 
recently w'arnod us we must fight for, rather than permit it to be 
pierced, is treated as a matter of not the slightest importance. How, 
after ahno.st daily instances of similar neglect of England’s Imperial 
interests, tho Times can be permitted to ]iose as a saviour of the 
Empire, is beyond my comprehension. Speaking as one who is totally 
devoid of all feeling of sympathy or liking for Mr. Parnell ana 
his follow'er.s, I candidly confess that I hope the Pigott libel ca,so will 
result in the removal of tho Times from the .sphere of English jour- 
nalism. Indian readers know only of tho persistent neglect of India’.s 
interests in tho Times or, w'bat is worse, the ince,s.sant .slanders of 
tho Times' Rangoon correspondent— -a scandal to journalism in gen- 
eral ; hut they do not know, perhaps, that similar charges of neglect 
or gross unfairness comes from almost every colony of tho Empire. 
In its lime the “ organ of middle-class cusscdiiess,” as a Ybiukeo 
friend of mine ahvays terms the Times, has done a considerable 
amount of good, but it has also wrought an enormous amount 
of evil. Not the least of these has been the keeping open tho soro 
between .England and Ireland instead of trying to heal it. 

The R ussian railway to Meshed 1 forecasted in your columns 
some months ago. It has long been a pet idea of Prince Dondukolf 
Korsakoff', and tho Prince mostly manages to get his pet idc.'is carried 
into elfect. The propiosai, as now put forward, is more important 
than it was in the earlier stage. The original idea was to utilize 
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die niilitrti’y roail Russia has fiuiBluid from Askahacl io the .I Va-sian 
froutiur, and carry on the line in tliat direction to Meshed. 'J'his is now 
improved upon by the proposal to start, not from Askabud, but from 
Uushfik, where the Transcaspian Mail way strikes off in the opposite 
liirection towards Bforv. This would involve only 100 miles of 
line instead of iOO ; it would give Mussia two roads to Mashed — 
niunoly a railway and a military road— instead of a railway only; 
it would enable troops from Turkestan and Merv to bo thrown wilh 
greatej- ease into Meshed, and it would tie by a railway the great 
natural fortress of Kelat-i^Ifadiri with Meshed, and any future rail- 
way esteosions in the direction of India. It does not require luuch 
knowledge of military affairs to recognise that such a line would im- 
mensely develop Mussia’s attacking power on the Afghan confines. 
Although the Mussian flag might not for a time wave over Me-shod, 

Jhafc city would expand under the influence of Russian trade and be- 
come more arrd more a magazine for the ultimate benefit of any 
army passing through it iu tbo future, hound for Herat and the 
Hehnuud. 

While Russia is planning this strategical o.xtonsiou of the Trans- 
caspian Railway to Meshed, and constructing beyond Samarkband 
the liual section of the line to Tashkent, .she is also devoting attention 
to the improvement of the starting point on the Caspian. This matter 4 
has been for some time past outlie carpet. The Port of Azoun Ada, 
in common with the previous starting point of Mikhnil Oosk, has 
never given complete satisfaction, and a partial decision has been 
arrived at to extend the railway from Molla Kari to Krasuovodsk, 
fld' miles further west, and make use of that naturally cxccllont har- 
bour, Regarding the merits of Krasuovodsk, General Annenkoff 
has never bad any' serious doubts, but it has always been his policy 
to push tlio line onwards to Samarkband and Tashkent, ratlicr llia'n 
to spend money on a .substantial starting point ; for, had ho obtained 
money tor the latter, the oxtensions might have been put otl for a 
long time for financial reasons, w'horcas now that Bokhara and 
Paniitrkhand are joined to the Caspian, his enemy the Minister of 
Finance is unabhi to withstand the clamour of traders and generals 
to give so imjiorhint a lino a proper port. In thus manner, outside 
clamour does for Annenkoff wdiat he would have liad to have done 
hiiirsclf by private official pressure, had ho made the line from Mol- 
ia Kari to Krasuovodsk first, instead of the sections from Morv to 
the Oxus and from the Oxiis fo Samarkband. There has thus been 
a. method in the general’s impetuosity and disregard for soliility of 
construction which is worthy of the highest pr-aj-so. 

ith regard to the increase in the army of the Caucasus, I 
would like to see the Gaseltc announcing the change before express- 
ing any opinion on its strategical sigijification. To a certain extent, 
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ii; would appeal’ that Russia who depleted the garrison of tlw Can- 
(;asnrt last autuinn to mass a powerful force on tile A ustro-Gornian 
frontier, has again oxfiaudod tlio Oauoasiau arm}’. The real menaee, 
therefore, is more in the direction of Vienna than Ifir/oroum; 
iinr, at the .same time when the position of the now reiaforcomeuls 
Is known, a light will probably be thrown upon llii.ssiau aims in 
slrineuia. it has boon a noteworthy feature of Uussiau policy, that 
ever since the Treaty of Berlin, the Tzar ha.s done no'rhing io 
(listiirb the status ijm on the Asia . Minor border. Turkey has been 
lofr all these years unharassod by any inonaeiug moreiuents on one 
side of the frontier, or iusidioas intrigues on tho other. If she lias 
not aruilod luM’self of this eleven years of grace to put her house in 
order, slie alone is to bl.ama. Latterly, the disorder! in Armenia 
have excited a strong feeling in Eui-opo against the Turk,. and it is 
not wonderinl that it should spread also to Russia where there is a 
largo and inlluoutial xArmonian population. At present, Russia raay, 
or may not, have decided upon her future policy in that cpiiu’ter ; 
but one thing is pretty certain ; if iilugland persists in doing as little 
as she is doing now to protrctthe Aruiouiaus, ami tho Kurds ooutinue 
th<?ir misdeeds, tho ground will be jircpared for an Armenian re- 
volt, in which case there would be a danger of Russian military inter- 
ference. No one would oppose such an intervention more than my- 
self ; but tlio fact reiuaius that by our cold and negative polioy in 
Asia Minor, we are doing our utmo.st to favour Russia’.? future for- 
tune. The policy of Podsuappory pursued by England in the Eastsinco 
Lortl Reacousfield died, is bound to ho productive of humiliation and 
failure. The Daih/ News is doubtle.s.s trying to make party capital 
out of the atrocities in Crete ; but concurrent testimony makes it 
cdoai’ thii.t coercion of a .cruel character has been employed by the 
Turks, and the Tinxes and other Government paper.? will not hide it 
from the whole woi’ld simply by boycotting the subject in their own 
columns. English politicians imagine that when they imitate Mr. 
Poilsn.ap and oxclaini: “Don’t talk to -me of Tiu’kish atrocities, the 
public have had enough of them,” that they sweep the evil out of 
existence ; but the Greeks and the Armenians, to say nothing of the 
Hussimis, take a very diftbront view of the inisrulo, and plot for the 
Sick ATiiu's downfall. .How can Salisbury, however, think out 
thoughtfully the Armenian question when nineteen-twentieths .of 
hi.s time is occupied in cogitating over tho tricks and mau(jeuyro,s of 
Parnell «,nd Gladstone ? 
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London, Dccemher ISth, 1S§9. 

T he Russian Minirster of War publishes every quarter a useful 
and interesting list of now books added to the splendid library 
of the General Staff. Where naval and military matters are concern" 
ed, the Russian Government is a generous spender of the public 
money, and is perhaps the most munificent patron of military litera- 
ture in Europe. For this reason, the list it publishes each quarter, 
of books purchased for the General Staff Library, is as comprehensive 
as any military student could desire, for it includes not only the 
best Russian books, but also the latest productions of Germany, Franco, 
Italy, England, America and other countries, These lists 1 have 
often held'in my hand, and have rarely scanned them without a certain 
feeling of humiliation that English military literature should occupy 
such an insignificant and paltry position side by side with that of 
other European States. It is not simply that England is incompara- 
bly inferior to Germany, to France, and to Russia, but she cuts a 
poor figure even alongside Italy — a country of only yesterday’s 
creation. Our officers turn out a fair amount of books on sport, 
and oocasiomally but at very rare intervals, a readable novel, but 
when it comes to professional works dealing with the latest develop- 
ments of war, or histories of bygone operations, they display a 
lamentable want of energy and capacity. Informing our Empire 
in various parts of the world, we have waged innumerable campaigns; 
yet to look at the meagre collection of military histories published 
during the last ten years, one would fancy that the Empire was 
devoid of all military traditions. The Russians, the Gormans and 
the French are always overhauling their old war.s, and writing .some- 
thing fresh about them. In this country, our officers leave the task 
to civilian journalists, who re-write them to amuse little boys and 
their nurses. To avoid going too far back into ancient history, if one 
wanted a good all-round critical military history of our wars in 
South Africa, or m Egypt, or in Burma or Afghanistan, where 
could one find it ? More bits of books, such as diaries, personal 
reniiriiscences, and so forth, of each of our wars can be found by 
the cart-load in second-hand bookshops, but where are the general 
surveys of the whole operations by the professional military critic ? 
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Eiigliiufl is coustautly meaacecl by two possible wars — a Euro- 
peiiu wai- botweeu the League of Peace oa the oao haaJ, and Russia 
and p'raneo on the other, in which it is held she would ainiost as- 
suredly ho involved; and an Asiatic war between Russia and licrself 
in rngaril to Persia, Afghanistan or India. Theoretically the army 
shouid takea keen interest in both of these possible wars, but to 
julgo from what military men have published on the subject, a 
stranger might iinagiuo that they cared no more for it than the dead 
w'arriors of Groooe and Rome whoso interest in mundane affairs 
passed away ages ago. Patuleut military pedants, like Colonel 
Maurice, somotiraos complain of the ignorance of the public on 
matters of Imperial dofouco. Whose fault is it ? What do military 
men do to onlightou the people ? Nothing. They complain that the 
public is apathetic" — what about the Army ? Has there been a 
single docent military work published the k.st tou years on the 
dolbnoe of India? I don’t mean more iucLdental referonoos to 
Indian defence in oocasioual books of travel; but a clear all-round 
critio<al account of the position of the two Powers in the East ? If 
there is, I have not seen it. And if it has not been available for the 
instruction of the public what right have military pedants to abuse 
that public for being ignorant, apathetic, and devoid of patriotic 
•spirit? 

I am moved to ask these questions by a work that has just been 
placed in my hands. It is a book written for the public and publish- 
ed by a popular publisher (R. Bonrley and Sou) in order that the 
public may hoar of it, see it, and buy it. It is called From London 
to Bokhara, and a Ride throiir/k Persia ; and the author is Colonel 
A, Le Messurier, R. E, who wrote years ago a Raid account of 
Kandahar in i6Y5aud after wards a book on the water-birds of India. 
Colonel Le Messurier had occasion to return to his duties in India 
in 1887, and tools the overland route via Russia and Persia as far 
as the Persian Gulf, braucliiug off from the Caspian, while on the 
way. to have a look at the Transcaspian railway and the oity of 
Bokhara. The book is a record of what he saw. 

I have headed this article “Queen Anne’s Dead, ora Journey 
in Jerks to Bokhara,” because Colonel Lo Messurier has thought lit 
to adopt the immortal jorkey .style of Mr. Jingle in Pickwick to 
convoy to the public a large ainonntof infonnatiou which the public 
already kuow.s, and which would bo only fresh to some dance of a 
coimtry schoolboy. What should we say if a Russian were to come 
to Loudon and describe our Metropolis somstliing after this 
.stylo: — “Arrived in London last night. Railways run into it, the 
river runs out of it. The river is callod'the Thames, it runs into the 
sea ; the sea into the ocean, Bassos ply in the .street. Penny fares 


urc com inou; four favllihigs make a penny* The houses are built 
uf brick-bricks arc mannfiictnred from clay! clay’s clayey. Slept last 
night ; had breakfast this morning— ham and eggs; chickens lay 
eggs. Went for a walk . Saw Trafalgar-square, with Nelson on a 
column, Nelson is said to have been killed ac Trafalgar, lie was 

the son of his mother. Met Dr. B . Lunched at Ivs Then to 

the Tow'or. It is a stone fortress, apparently an old one. They used 
to chop off people’s heads there once. When they were off' they 
were not on. Dined at L’s. Several ladies were tliorc. They jmt 
their food into their mouths and chewed it with their teeth. JOngli.sh 
hidie-s have thumbs on their hands, and fingers, M. pointed out W’el- 
lington’s inonimiontas wo walked liaek to the hotel. Wellington is 
said to huA-o Avon the battle of Waterloo Waterloo is in Belgium, 
li'he moon shone brightly. Bought a box of matches in the street 
It contained 67 ; AA’hen 1 had struck one there were 66 loft. All tho 
rooms in the hotel have doors, and the doors handles. Tbcy have 
windoAvs as Avell. M. told me that there are sometimes fogs in Lou- 
don. Turned in at 13— twelve o’clockis midnight Ycry tired after 
the exhaustive survey of the day. Fell asleep as soon as I had loft 
off’ being atvake. When 1 tvas asleep mv eyes Avere shut, and my 
mouth open, and I may have snored.” 

Colonel Lo Messurier Avrites after this scrappy style and spins 
page after page of short commonplace sentences with a complacency 
that requires to be rudely aAvakened . Ho traA'clled tlirongh inter- 
esting eoimtrie.s and he saw iTiterosting sights, yet he Avrites as dull a 
book as has probably ever been Avritten on ( 'entral Asia, I open 
the book at raudom and reproduce a quarter of a page from page 
237 — “ Visited some gardens, saw frescoes in .summer-houses, Fateh 
Ali flhah’s palac(', etc. Dinner-party at home (ftfivs. W(dls’s pretty 
house) at wliich the Turkish Ambassador Avas present. Another 
(lay devoted lo writing English letters for the mail-bag. Deceived 
a very nice lotbu- from M.r. Nieolson; he says my memorandum will 
go to-day Calk'd on Mr. Pratt, tho American minister, Break- 
fusLcd with I’rince Dolgoronldj meeting the different (tffic(irs of tho 
liussian embassy. Visited some gardens of tho Hhah.’' Take the 
oppo, site page — “Prince Dolgorouki called, also the Colonel of the 
Bu;i.-''i!ni Cossaek.s. Weut for a walk along the ramparts— huge 
niound.s of earth taken from a A’ery deep ditch. Dijuul at Dr. 
Odlitig’s and there met Dr. and Mrs. Torrems, of the American 
hlission. T'he lujxt morning was spoilt iit the telegraph (tlliec!, 
prajjaritjg Doles of my route. Lunched with Captain Hluiner, of 
tho I’hwsiaii sei'viee, avIio is engaged to drill the Persians as gnuners 
and Oussacks, Visited the Mouchir’s gardens and palace, ami 
also a largo mosque,” and so on page after page for tSDQ moidal 
pages. 
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Now what will the military critic in Ku.^sia, Germairy, or 
France say when he takes np this book, expecting to hud it a studj- 
and a description of the Transcaspian railway and JPersia and 
discovers it made up of a mere jingle of note-hook phrases. .Fancy 
a (Joluuel ol' the Eugiueevs going all the way to Teheran — a city 
whoi-e Itiissians and English may meet and figlit some day— and 
saying’ ail ho has to .say about the defence of the capital of Persia 
in tliis Queen Anne sentence : ‘'Went for a walk .along the rampart 
— huge mounds of earth taken from a very deep ditch.” 'Why, a 
Volunteer drummer boy, fresh from his marbles could have written 
a better account of tlie Teheran defence than that. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson laid it down as a principle that “ books 
of travel will bo good in pro[)ortiou to wJiat a man has previously 
in hi.s mind. A.s the Bp)aui.sh proverb says : .Ho wlio would bring 
homo the wealtli of the Indies must carry the wealth of the Indies 
witii him. So it is in travelling; a man must carry knowledge 
with him if he would bring homo knowledge.” Judging from 
Ooionel Le Mossurior’s volume 1 should say that he was either not 
a gresit reader or olse th.at he suffered from a singularly evapora- 
tive memory. He tells us what las carried in his trunk, hut not 
what ho took in bis head. The de.scriptions of Russia are so bald 
and meagre that 1 question whethor ho has ever read two books 
on the country. '^Vheu he gets to the Caucasus, he copies a lot of 
facts from Wkitaker, and the Statemaas Year Book, to eke out 
his notes, and devotes a chapter to Raku, beh-.ayiug an ignorance 
of all that has been published on that place by a whole army of 
writers that is simpdy colo.ssal. If an American p.assing through 
London Just now were to drive in a hansom to the South Metropo- 
litan Gas IN'orks in the old Tvent-ro.ad and after a few miimtes 
rush through the [dace, were to proceed to pen a chapter on tho 
Great Ga.s Strike, without troulding himself in the least to read 
tile accounts in the newspapers of the rise and progre.ss of tho affair 
prcqiurod by traiutiJ ob.scvvers, what should we expect ? A more 
rough hearsay sketch full of errors and miseouceptions all the more 
iiiteiisilied if he had never read anything in his life about a 
workman's .strike. This is precisely w'hat i.s characteristic of 
Colonel Le Messurier’s account of his travels. The reader sits 
down expecting, 1. will not say a banquet, but at least a juiey 
chop ; in.stcad of which he finds himself regaled with the weakf:.st of 
wuiiM- gruel. For instance, page 82 “ The lady told mo that 

her grauiLou'. had heeu educated by an English go'rerness. 1 jms 
afteru'itrds loki that many of the cliildren of tho rich in Russia are 
taught Fmgli.di.” Every .Euglish boy who has read a single decent 
book of travel oil Russia published within tho lust century knows 
iliat Jtiissiau children learn foreign languages wlien young, among 
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them English ; yet we have this bit of A. B. 0. of liussiiiu travel, 
put gravely forward as a aewly collected fact. Again, page lid: — 
lu passing along the Akhal oasis towards Geok Tepo, a number 
of little towers were seen in lohioh it loas said that the Turkomans 
used to defend thoinsolves against the Persians rimniiig from one to 
another wlien hard pressed. Now, within the last few years, at 
least a score of writers, English and Russian, have tlescribed these 
rofngo lowers, and xMr. Simpson published a lino picture of them 
in i\\B Illustrated London News. Yet wo have the fact put forward 
as a new fact picked up in the train ; and even then put forward, 
wrongly, for no Persian dared show his nose in Akhal, and so tar 
from rnuning from “ one to another” when hard pressed by Kurds 
or rival Turkomans, the Tekkes simply bolted bang into the nearest 
tower and stuck there till the enemy retired. Again, page 129 : — • 
'■ Alikhanoff is either <a Lezghion or an Avar of tUo Caucasus, and a 
Muasulman.” During the Ponjdeh affair, how many thousand 
times did the Press give Alikhanolf’s biography (to be found in The 
Russians at the Gates of Herat) declaring him to be an Avar — 
" Alikhanoff-Avarsky ” being his name in full ; yet this fact is put 
forward as doubtful, and the fact of his being a Mussalraan inserted 
as something original once more. Page 165 : — “The Emir of Bo- 
khara js s.wHo have been educated in Russia,” Everybody knows 
that ho has\ the newspapers have said so ton thousand times since he 
ascended the throne, Even in describing the Transoaspiaix railway, 
he won’t take the trouble to refer to the innumerable books t rat 
,stat 0 when it was begun — a fact to bo ascertained as readily as the 
day any railway was begun in India — but say— as though the Rus- 
sians veiled everything in mystery — ■' apparently commenced in 
1880 by Aunenkoff'I” If a lazy leading-article writer put together 
his facts in this style, h nv sharp the editor would bo down on lum 1 
Unfortunately, Colonel Le Me.ssurier did not fear anybody being 
down on him when he handed the pul)lic his impros.sions ot Eastern 
travel. I might go on citing similir pages till the reader was tired, 
butl have said sii iioient, 1 think, to show that Colonel Eo IVIossurior 
did not rate very highly the intellectual capacity of the public ho 
was cateriug for. As tor the illustrations, I fool humiliated th.it 
any Ru-ssiau should ever see the outline sli;otcho.s of Kazbek, Azoun 
Ada, and other places which resemble so closely in appearance ami 
artistic merit, the outline sketches in penny transpavont drawing- 
slates, that my little boy has just begged mo to cut them out for 
him. Considering the number of splendid Rus.sian photographs, 
engravings and nowspapor, illustrations of Central Asia to be' had .so 
easily and so cheaply in Russia, it is an affront fo the two countries 
to pul. forward such infantile productions as “pictiu’e.s.” If thi.s 
be thought st,roiig, I would ask any reader to compare Colonel Le 
Mo.s.surier s 'Ulliistrations” with those in Mr, Curzoii’s book j use 
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pablishcd. Both went ov-r 1 ho same ground, and both had ihe 
saiiie oliHDccs, but the ditference is prodigious. 

In expressing my utter inability to praise From London to 
Bol'ham, 1 trust my remarks will not be misconstrued into a jier- 
soual attack on the author, who is an absolute and coinplote stranger 
to me. What I say and what 1 wish to insist on is this:-~'j)hat the 
Empire expects laitier books from the army than the aimiy has been 
giving the public of late, and that military men have no right to 
charge the public with laeing apathetic, unpatriotic, and ignorant 
of the defonccdessness of the Empire, when they content themselves 
with writing such books as Colonel Le Messurier’s. I do not ask that 
oflicers should all write books of travel like ‘‘Eothen,” hut on the 
other hand ilicy ought not to spin out pap to a public accustomed 
to the food of adults,' 
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London, January Ifth, 1889, 

T he most interesting event of the week has been the admirable 
address delivered by Professor Max Mliller at the Boyal Institu- 
tion on behalf of establishing a School of Oriental Langtsages in con- 
nection with the Imperial Institute. The presence in the audience of 
a largo number of noblemen and persons of rank should be noted by 
those discontented natives in India who labour under the erroneous 
belief that the English Hadicals alone take any interest in the welfare 
of their country. If those reformers who aim at the wider participa- 
tion of natives in the administration of IndLa appealed less to the 
farthing rnslilight of the Radical party, and more to the men of rank 
and erritnro who intluenco the governing classes, they would st.and a 
better chance of seeing their dreams quickly realised. The Prince 
of \Yak‘S ])resided at the meeting and made one of his usual happy 
littks speeches. Throughout the address of the learned Professor, 
ho set a good example to the audience by listening well (by no 
means a general ride with chairmen) and evinced his approval 
whenever any sally went straight home. As might bo expected, 
the Professor "laid it on thick.” There were no such people 
us th(3 people of India; there wore no such wonderful religions. 

He knew no hero greater than Koshub Ohunder Sen, no lieroino 
gi’i.itcr lhan Ramabai,” It would be easy to pick holes in thesio 
and similar high flown statements. If the Professor's roper iory of 
heroes and heroines contained no greater representatives tlian these 
it must have Ijcon, a very meagre one, for, with all consideration to 
Koshuli Oliuudcr Sou, ho cannot surely bo put upon such a pedestal 
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as Father l).'i mien, or a hundred other niunos that will oceur in a 
moment to the avera^^e reader’s memory, while the trials and tri- 
biihitioas of Itiiiiialjai, bad as they have been, are but a ti-illo eoiU" 
pared with the snfferino-s of thousands of other heroines, i f how- 
ever the Professor indulged a little too muoh in superlative, iiie 
a<ldr('ss, taken as a whole, was v, ’■ell adapted to remind insular lOng- 
lishmen that India is not a more land of “ Niggers,” anti that tlio 
civilisation, the religious, and the customs of the country are 
entitled to more consideration and respect tliau they often receive 
at their hands. 

The assumption that England is devoid of barbarisiu and India 
devoid of civilisation is a little too ro.adily asserted and accepted by 
the iniblio of this country. We send barbarians to India as well as 
civilised men of light and leading. It is people of this class who 
write down India as a land of heathen. They care nothing for the 
susceptibilities of the people, and regard our mission there purely as 
a pro.solitiziug one, everything else being more or loss iininateriaL 
Only on Sunday, a few minutes after i had read Professor Max 
Muller’s address in the morning paper, I came across a case of the 
kind in a little work issued a week or two ago at Paisley. lP7«at I saw 
of India and iU Psople, by the Rev. R. Lawson, professes to give in 
a ohoap and jtopnlar form, notes of a tour in 1888-89. This re- 
turned tourist s])eaks of the relig'on of ihe Hindus as “ dreanry 
uousause,” It was to this typo of writer that Professor MaxMiiller 
•evidently referred ■when ho declared that “ we have no idea how 
often the feelings of the people of India are hurt by the free and 
easy, by the ignorant way in wliioli wo speak of what is sacred to 
thorn. JSo Hindu likes to hear his religion called idolatory, no 
Mahomedan likes to hear his lajligion oallol MahomeJanism, or 
Mahomed spoken of as an arch-impostor.” Quite so. The religion 
of any man, whatever its character may bo,, is entitled to rcspoctlid 
treatment if j’-on find it in-flnencing him bcuefiei.ally. We have 
our own African fetishe-s in the antics and doctrines of many of our 
Christian sects, while the mutual animosity of them all is hardly a 
recommendation to an outsider !to join them. I often think of the 
spiritual tribulations that an oduoated Hindu juust undergo in 
wishing to become a Christiau, Mr. Lawson is dispirited because the 
young men of India, when they are educated, mostly refuse to join 
Christianity. There could hardly be any other result oxpecdoih 
Education implies the training of the reasoning faculty. No Hindu 
student worth his salt would join the iChistian religion without 
investigating the doctrines" of the sect inviting him to join it. The 
investigation would probably lead to the exarainatiou of the doctrines 
of other sects, and the result could not but in many, if jioi. in most 
oascfi, be the decision to joia none .of .them, and join the vgry large 
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^Kxiy uf >juli.iirrtd men in Europe who .stand outaide all roUi;-ioiJ:j and 
w-oi’sihip God in their own particular, private way. 

The world is be jiiiaiag to find out tliat there i.s no inherent uo- 
fiijssir.y Cor men to re;ri.ster theiu.selves in this or the otlnu’ .sect, or 
march to Elcavon in f?aag.s, crowds, or iirraies. Mr. Lawson is of 
opiiiiou that the reason why Native Christians are disliked is 
becanso they are invariably better Christians than tlieir ma'jtor.s. 
“The 3ahib’,s prejudice arises from the sad fact that a true Christian 
si.n-vant is a standing rchuko to his own manner of life, For Chris- 
tianity to the native is a reality; to the Briton, too often it is a 
mere jjrofe.ision.” The more probable reason is that the narrow and 
childish Christianity of the native convert is as obvious to the eul- 
tured and reSued Christiauity of the master as the rowdy element of 
the Salvation Army is disgusting to those who worship their Maker 
with a “quiet mind,” I was at an “ at homo” the otlier day, wliuro a 
■Frosbyteriaii minister of acid aspect iced the assembly by his unres- 
trained insistance on the orthodoxy of John Calvin. For him there 
was but one religion in this world — that of his own sect, and ho 
talked of the rumaimlor in a way that was as disagreeable to the 
host as to several of the foreign guests present, Touri.sts often com- 
plain of the fanaticism of the people of India, but in what country 
will one find more fanatics — religious and political — than in the 
British Isles ? It is not pleasant to sit .alongside a man who, how- 
ever polite in other respects, makes no secret of his conviction that 
when he dies, he will be saved, beoanso ho belongs to a certain creed 
or sect, while you, whatever your merits, will be eternally tortured 
because you have not been brought up in his particular fold. At 
length the Prosbyteraiu minister put his listeners out of patience, 
and having uttered the remark that he hoped one day to see all 
India Presbyterian, whether the ilussiaus look it or not, or any- 
thing else happened, a well known scientific man stood up, and with 
emphasis that was rendered all the more forcible lieoansc' ho wa,s 
well known to bo a deeply religious man, exclaimed : “ Sooner 

than SCO all India Freshyterzan, sii", I wotild go down on my bended 
knee.? and pray to God to make it all Mu.s.stilraan 1 ” 

Mr. Lawson, of Pidslcy, claims to Ivavo cozne back from India with 
the following lesson iznpressed upon his mind: — “I liavo leiiriicd to 
iiiiuk less of patriotism and znoro of the brotherliood of zrzan. I liaviz 
leariKjd to think less of Christiiin doctrine and more of Chz'i.stiau lifiz, 
for more doetriue fallsflatiua heathen land.” It falls flat, be zaigizfc 
have added, because the people alrezidy jzo.sszz.ss religions of n higiier 
slandiird than the “ dreazziy nonsezjso ” ho faitcies the liiitli of liio 
fliiidus to be. If that “ dreamy noziseuso ” turns out plenty of good 
niezi itud woimm, do the people z-cally want those Cln-istiau doeiihies 
at ail ? Btill, iu another jilaco he bewails they luck tizenzaud lizcir 
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acceptance by the people he apparently rates higher than the work 
of cfvili.sation accomplished by the English during the tenure of In- 
dia, Bishop Heber says: “The Hindus are bravo, courteous, 
intelligent, most eager for knowledge and improvement, sober, in- 
dustrious, dutiful to parents, affectionate to their children, uniformly 
gentle and patient, and more easily affected by kindness and atten- 
tion to their wants and feelings than any people I ever met with.’’' 
It must be something more than “ dreamy nonsense " that can make 
people have such virtues as these. 

How little Ghristianity is properly understood by those who 
profess to teach it, is strikingly illustrated in the Rev. U. Lawson’s 
book. Resoribiug Bombay, he refers to the blowing away of the 
mutineers from tho guns. Bombay escaped the Imrrors of the 
mutiny, with the exception of a number of Bengal sepoys 
who wore caught spreading disaffection among tho native soldiers, 
and were blown away from tho cannon’s mouth, A friend of mine, 
who witnessed the horrible sight, told me that tho thing that im- 
' pressed him most was the thin red lino of British soldiers and the 
small blue coiripany of British tars, who held in check the vast dusky 
crowds who were out that day with scowling faces to see 
the sight. Every European in Bombay, musionaries and a//, were 
present, but they wore a mere handM as compared with the natives 
around. And yet there was not a cry uttered, or a hand uplifted. 
It wa,s the old story of the “hand of iron with tho glove of velvet.” 
These words might have been written by some jjagan of the East in- 
stead of a toiu'ist rniuister, so unconscious does the writer appear of 
the essence of Christianity. Jf the mis.siouaries, as representatives 
of a religion of forgiveness, saw nothing inappropriate thirty years 
ago, when men’s passions were excited, in standing in a crowd of 
sightseers and giving encouragement thereby to the spirit of revenge, 
surely one would have thought a minister of tho present times would 
havo'felt shocked at such a proceeding. Unquestionably, as any 
right-minded religiou.s man rvill immediately perceive, the only place 
for the missionaries that day was alongside fimles.s they remained 
lit homo) the men who wci’o being done to death. They lowered 
their religion and stultified Christwhen they took their place among 
tho Lord Tomnoddies of Bombay. But it is so difficult for men to 
act up to their religion. Convontioualism is a far stronger power than 
Olirist. Everybody went to see the sight, .and tho missionarie.s 
went with thorn, ilad the Kov. R. Lawson been there, ho would 
have probably gone as well, and thought lightly of the agome.s of 
tho men .'uvaiting death at the mouths of the cannon. Can wa 
imagine Christ or His disciples doing such a thing ? It is such con- 
duct as this, callous and oonvontional, that prevents missiouarios in 
India reaping the results that the supporters of Exeter Hal! long for. 
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IjONDon, Jammy 33rd dSgo. 

e OLONETi ALIKH AjSTOFF is ilaily expected at St, Fottsi’sburg- 
to meet the charges bronght agaiust him by the revising 
officer who recently visited the district of Merv. The charges are 
of a varied oharacter, hat the worst aU(5ged would appear to he the 
attempted massacre of a party of Turcomans wlio started .from 
Merv witli the intention of laying certain grievances before 
General Konuu'otf at Ashabiul. Years ago, acts of this .sort conlJ bo 
perpetrated with impunity in Turkestan, and oven to-day, as the 
recent slanglitor in Liberia has revealed, they can be openly com- 
mitted in the di.staiit Asiatic possessions of the Tzar ; but Merv is 
now, to all intent.s and purpose.^, within the sphere of European 
metho.l.s of administration. The telegraph extends thither, and 
the locomotive carries to the spot officials in a very few days after 
quitting St. Petersburg. The eye of the Russian ministries is con- 
sequently on the oasis, and it i.s impossible for that eye to wink at 
practices which might not only affront European civilisation, but 
also provoke discontent and disturbances on the Afghan frontier. 
Once, therefore, Alikhanoff’s alleged misdeeds were reported home 
by Genenal Komaroff, it became necessary to take immediate 
step.? to disavow them. The revising officer was in con.sequencB 
dispatched to the district, and, as a result of hi.s inquiries, Alik- 
hanoff was ortlorod to repair to tho Russian capital. Meanwhile 
his assistant, Colonel JBebutoff, roceivod instructions to replaeo him 
in command. 

Alikhauoff has always been a troublesome subject for officials 
to deal wilb, Mon of originality and daring disdain the prime and 
in'udout W!}.y.s of tho average biiroaucrat. Everybody knows the 
career of tho clover Russian Mussalman. How, from being a mili- 
tary cadet at Baku., he becamo aide-de-ca.mp to the Grand Duke 
Michael, Russian Viceroy of tho Oaucasus. How lie tumbled 
from this to the rank of private cliallougiag a superior officer to 
fight a duel. How ho joined Lomakin’s di.sa.strous Expedition of 
1879 against the Turkomans, and distinguishod himself us a fir.sf> 
class dragoon, a capital correspondent of tho Moscom G-asMe, and 
the clever artist of tho St, Petonsburg newspajioi', Infm-natmial 
IlhuinUed, How ho went to Merv in disguiso :i.s a truclur’s clerk 
,aiid goi lul-cd lo tho position of offionr again for iii". pains, flow 
ho uiunipnliilcc] and manoeuvred tho Merv Telikos into snria ndoring 
theii- ou^is in Russia ; and, on being appointed Governor, followed 
up this success by driving the Afghans out of Penjdeh, and causing 
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poor YaLo ami LuinsJoia to flee igiioniiuiorisly acror^a the Paro- 
p.'uiuaUH riilg(.- !itnl seek refuge, iu the valley of ilevat, liaised to 
Iho rank of colonel, aud made Governor of Ppnjdeh as well as 
Mere, ho Koemedto iiave before him a career as brilliant as tliut of 
Tchernayoti or Kanfionnu in Tiu’kostan. But a truce in (VmfraJ 
Asia I’obbrjd him of these golden opportunities. Unlike twenty 
years etirlior, when Kaufinanii and Tohernayoff lu.d merely to 
deal witli woalc Eihanates having no definite frontiers, the conquest 
of tho Turcomans brought up the llus.siau border flush with tho 
picket line of Afghanistan and Persia., liussia bad then to pause 
at the risk of war with both of those Powers, ami perhaps England 
as well. After the boundary was fixed on tbo map, llxussia could 
only advance by fomenting insurrections inside Afghanistan and 
Persia and throwing a protectorate over the rebels, if succe.ssful. 
Before long an attempt was made in Afghan Turkestan, 
where Ishaak Khan with tho secret moral sujxport of Alikhanoff, 
rose against tho Amir. In anticipation of the revolt proving suci* 
cessful tho Russians assembled a force on the Oxus to assist the rebel 
Governor, The Amir, however, crushed the in.surrection so swiftly 
and so savagely that the element, s of revolt were effectually blotted 
out, and tho Russians, fully occupied in Europe, thought it better 
not to start a war in Asia'nndcr such inauspicious cii'cuinstances. 
This was Aliliauojl''’s great chance. Ho never had another. While 
waiting for tho next opening to oecnr, he ainnsed himself by 
marrying the daughter of the Khan of Nakhietchevan, Since then 
the mobilisation of the Russian forces on the Austrian frontier, and 
the desire to keep England apart from the League of Peaee, have 
caused the Emperor to rigorously interdict all adventures in Asia. 
The result has been a period of tranquility extremely distasteful 
no doubt io Alikhauoff, Merv ho has probably found dull enough ; 
perhaps it has become duller since he married ; for marriage 
can bo a failure at Merv as well as elsewhere. It has been 
suggested in the Thnes that his downfall is due to tho intrigues 
of rivals anxious for the post. As a matter-of-fact, the Governor- 
ship of ifferv is not i?i tho least in request just now, the belief 
being tb-iifc tho next war will be in .Au, stria rather than on tbo 
Afghan frontier. Aspiring military men, in eoiiscquence, prefer 
Wiiivaw or Lxieff to Merv and Tashkent. Prince RebutofI' will 
probably hold tlie post until the question be settled about joining 
Merv to Turkestan or t,ho Transcaspia to Taslikent or Askakad ; a 
question that has been raised again within tho last few weeks. 

Some of the London papers have cited Alikhanoff’s recall as 
a fresh illustrsdion of the corruption and brutality of Russian ad^ 
miniili’aliou in f 'eutral Asia, It is only fair to point out, however 
that the prompt disvowal of Alikhanoff by tho Uussian Government’ 
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in a iiieasiu’c condones the latter. If the Emperor were ahviiys 
as n'Luly to try iuid punisli a despotic functionary, as lie has 
.slue, VO hini.-icii' in the ]n-esent case, autocracy would gain iminenscly' 
in tlio estimation of iiianliind. It might even happen that in pro- 
(jfs,-: of I'tm- the adininistrtilivc methods of England in India might 
he itiatic to ooraparo iinfavouruhly with those of liussia in Central 
Asia. -But such, rapid reparation is rare in Itussia. George K.on- 
ntai, hits tdio'.rti up adnuuisti-iitive iniquities eomptired with tvhich 
th.e vrornt crimes of Alikhanoff are hut a trifle. If the hisiory could 
lie written of Kussia's ilussifying operations in the Baltic provinc- 
es during the last three years, Protctdaut Europe would bo appall- 
ed ;it ihe rt'Cord of the stivttge de.spotisui. It is true tliat the itus- 
•siaiis (jun allege thtit Uie Germans have been nerirly as had in 
Boson, where the Slavs have been rooted up and expelled by 
thousands. But two blacks do not make a white, and at the 
worst, the Prussian gendarme is less ferocious than the Cossack, 
The recall of Alikhanolf is curious, as showing that the Rus.sian 
GoTCrument studies the sympathies of tlie Merv Tekkes more than 
it does those of the Germans. It is readj'to sacrifice a favourite 
officer to please the Mervs : it does not mind how remorselessly its 
repre-sentatives grind down the Germans at Biga and Hevel. 

Among the many laudatory notices of tho late Lord Napier of 
Magdala, i have not seen one mentioning the fact that next to 
General Sir Brederick Roberts ho was perhaps the best English' 
military anthority on the Russian advance. When the evacuation 
of Kandahar was diseu,ssed, ho wrote a masterly memorandum 
on the subject, wbich even now .specifies the real cliaracter of the 
Russian ad vance more thoroughly tliau any military writer has done 
sin-'e. I am by no means sure that Lord Napier did not grasp the 
military situation in Afghanistan then, and subsequently, more com- 
pletely tharr oven Sir Charles Maegregor did. Certainly, the luo- 
morandiun to which I refer, was a better statement of tho Russian 
po.sitiou and Russian aims than anything Sir Charles Maegregor 
ever wrote. Only a military man who had thoroughly studied 
and sifted every side of tho .subject, Russian as well as English, 
could have peuned sueli a memorandnin. It was written as though 
the writer had laboured under the impression that he might have to 
command the army, and had therefore prepared himself thoroughly 
for the po'd,. It is a pity that there arc not more officers like him. 
The nmnlier of English jnilitary men one meets, poEsesfsiug an ade- 
quai (; kiidwlodgo of the Russian' advance, is lamentably few. It is not 
..mioii to ilie professional or jjatriotic credit of military men that 
lliey should have to be tempted by special pay and extra grants to 
lesirn oven tho Russian language. 1 am alVaid they will never take 
the trouiile to master tho problem of Indian defence as completely a.s 
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Lord ISTapier of Magdalii did, until thoy arc templed by iilihy Iniiro 
to do i30. 

Tb -0 Britoumcorrospoadontofa St. Petersburg novyspapor gives 
a curiouH item of news this week in regard to the views of Russians 
respecting Armenia. When Batoum vras on the point of being 
annexed, more than one Turkish speculator bought U]i land from 
his compatriots for a tride, convinced that the rights of property 
wonld be respected by the dlnssians, ajid in consequence of the 
development of the port, have reahsed in nnoarnod increment vast 
fortunes from his investment. Believing that tho day is not far 
distant when the Russians will annex Trebizondo, several Odessa 
speculators are now buying up all the land and houses they can at 
that Turkish port. The future will show whether the speculation 
is a good one. Tho current belief at Batoum is that, if Trebizonda 
were annexed, tho Russian naval station wonld bo shifted thither, 
and the new port would he used exclusively for naval purposes, 
while Batoum would be resigned to commerce. Batoum is admit- 
tedly too small for the purposes of war and peace. In spite of tho- 
extension of the harbour, now pretty well complete, the accommo- 
dation for shipping is very rostricto'd and oneroachos on the reserve 
a.ssigned for men of- war. Heuco the hankering for Trebizondo. 


■ THE ELUXG TIDE OF FOPULdB 
FEELim. 



London, February 21s^ 1890. 

f ll'E success of tbo Socialists in Germany opens iqi a wid(3 field 
of specidaliou. It, is quite clear from tho elections that the anti~ 
despotic movemont in Germany has developed to such an extent 
that the lilniperor and Prince Bisinarok will havo to change their 
old policy of crnsliiu g popular aspirations in the direction of in- 
dividual freedom. The Prussian policeman, only to be surpassed in 
brutality by the Siberian gnnclarme, will have to be a little more 
amiable to tho masses. Greater freedom will have to ho given to the 
liberty of the press, tho soldier will havo to stand fnrthor away' from 
the public ydatform, atid the bureaucrat will have to tolerate political 
clubs at presoiit uuder ■ tho van of the Government, Portunately 
for pi'ogrea-;, the, coufideneo dodge of tho Emperor has failed. The 
people have [ireferred to bo represented by tho men wlic, la'aHy 
know their wants uud aspirations, than by the boy numarch whose 
tastes and foolings are those of tho drill shed and barrack room. 
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Ilort’ ilio Bniporor will take the aflront w'ill bo iiilero&ting to watch, 
lie Oiuuiot but feel that a repetition of the old policy of gagging 
tin; hiociiili.'its will be a dangerous game to play. The Imperial 
fiovornraLUT, ha.s had its innings, the Socialists will now have theirs, 
It is no secret that the hatred of France by Genuau stalesnicu has 
boon largely dne to a dislike of llepublicau institutions, and a foarthat 
the inovehient might extend to Germany. In a simihir manner Bnssia 
will not be plea,sed at tins npiising of Sociali,sin so close to her 
border. The snccess of the pen and the tongue against the sword 
and the bayonet is sure to encourage the Nihilists to renewed 
activity, and the mere deiuoustrutiou alone of the populace trinniph- 
iug over the bureancrucy and military will exercise a powerful 
effect on the Russian mind. 

For years Qoni'.any and Jlussia have been pur.?ning a policy of 
kee])ingthe safety-valve of public feeling screwed down. The same 
policy would bo punsued in Indi.a if the officials there had tlieir own 
way. Liberty of speech, freedom of the press, the right to priv ately 
a,ssociat6 for the pursuance of politic.al ends — the,se privileges would 
be denied the people of India if the bureaucracy could keep them 
out of the countiyn Officials do not understand that the best way to 
keep peopde quiet is to allow them every opportunity for letting off 
their political gas. Far better a hundred IS! ational Indian Congresses 
than a single Olan-na-Gael conspiracy. Better the foulest and most 
offensive libels on the public platform than malevolent lies whi.spered 
at secret meetings by fanatic dynamite conspirators. Better the 
outspoken taunts of some clown of a newspaper critic, than the 
shadow of the knife dogging the official’s footsteps. 

It is for this reason that I am in favour of the uimo.st liberty of 
the tongue .and pen in India, and reg.ard with approval the meetings 
of the hi ational Congress every year. Yon had one the other day. 
Tliere w'ere, 1 ibrgot, how many hundred delegates present, and every 
man was allowed to give full vent to bis gab. Has there been any 
■political cartliquakc since ? The delegates have dispersed, each man 
going on hi.s way satisfied and rejoicing, and if India is none the 
better for the talk, can any official or hidebound Tory declare with 
a clear conscicnco that India is one whit the worse ? In Eu.ssia such 
a lueotiug would have never lioen tolerated. The Congress delegates 
■would have been all treated as Nihilists long ago. in Gorniany 
the Congress would have been an impossibility— tlie authorities 
would have never allowed the movement to ripen to such a point. 
In ijoLli ca.«(;s the result would have been the same; angry feeling 
between riiiors and ruled, popular tumnlls in Germany, and in 
lin^sia secret assassinations and an increase to the population of 
Biljcj'ia. From a political point of view it is a grave mistake, and a 
mistake that may some day lead to serious couscupieace?, for 
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bureimcraey in India to treat with contempt and iddiciiLj the meet- 
ings of the National Cougross. The proper attitude would be one of 
good-natured tolerance. That is the attitude of ]:>u'blio opinion in 
this country, and it is a pity that it does not prevuil more generally 
in official i-anks ill India.. 

I am quite prepared to bo told that those dclogates do noi, rcaill}- 
.repreaant the people of India; that many simply represent thomsidvesj 
hut after all when one gets to the hard core of things, where is 
there not imperfeet reprosontation, in eveiy eominunity, old or 
young. Any one who knows anything of tho liolo-in-rtho •corner 
praotices by which many an M. P. gets into Parliament will be 
inclined to smile at the complaints of thoso who indignantly describe 
this or the other delegate to be merely the representative of some 
small poUtioal club; and may not a young enthusiast pressed to the 
front by the zeal of other ardent babas bo a bettor representative of 
India than some hoary-headed old scamp of a capitalist, who has 
swindled his way into afhueneo, and by means of his gold got elected 
to represent a constituency in this country ? The House of Parlia- 
ment is not composed of saints only. There are scoundrels there, 
whose record is pretty well known in the Lobby, though it may 
be more or less unknown to thoir coustitnonts. If this can bo the 
case after a thousand years’ growth of representative rule, wo had 
better not be too fastidious about tho National Oongre.s3 of India. 

The allegation that tho cditoated men of India do not represent 
tho people, is precisely tho charge that tho Tchiuovniks make against 
every reformer in Russia, It is said that tho aristocracy and 
native bureaucrats do not send their sons to the uiiiver.sitio.s, there- 
fore the thousands of students manufactured by tho univorsitie.s of 
India represent merely the commercial, profe.s-sioual or proletari.at 
classes. That is precisely the case in Russia. Tlio nobility have 
never sent thoir sons to the universities, nor yet tins well-to-do 
bureaucrats, Oulfcuro Is loft to a Iovvercla.s.3, and this lower class 
is tlie class with which the Russian Government is over warring, 
for it claims to represent the intelligence of the people, and demands 
thoso privileges of free speech and liberty of the press which tlio 
similar class in India enjoys. Autocracy v. “ liiluijignnLsia’’ — such 
Is the battle that is being fought in Russia to-day, the term Nihilism 
being applied as a convenient expression for tlio o])p()sitiau, although 
scarcely any arc Nihilists in tho narrow sen.se of tJto ierm. I’haiik.s lo 
our policy, fair play is givoix to tho inlclligenco of India, di'.-tpiio its 
lacking rank and wealth ; and if tho sispiratious of the lodian edu- 
cated clasises m.aybo dangerous, a matter on wiiich ojiiiiions are 
divided, there is at least present peace in tho laud. There arc; tto 
constant riots at Indian universities ; the Cossacks are not called 
to drag off hundreds of young men, to exile or rusticaticji at a -.droke ; 
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(;lio [)i-i;)loHsor.'5 dulivcr fclieir lectures without policemeu titnucliiig tit 
the door to keep their toiigue.s from wagging too freely ; and the 
.studeacs do uot go home at night to secretly plot how lo assassiiuta 
this or the otlier fauctionary and dynamite the Viceroy. This is 
a tranquil condition of things. Some officials in India would change 
to a turbulont Kussian aspect by “ chocking the license of the [jrass, ’ 
patting a stop to “ seditious meetings,” exercising control over 
“ sham congresses ” and so forth. If they would take the troubhj to 
road Air. George Kciman’s articles on Nihilism in the Century 
niagazine they would thank God that things are as they aro in 
India, and leave well alone. 

The bureaucrat in. any corintry is 110 proper judge of what con- 
stitutes ‘‘license of the press,” sedition at public meetings, and the 
representation of tile people. A man of vigorous brain, although 
poor, young, and struggling, may ho a bettor representative of the 
people than the most elaborate product of the polling book. The 
vestry oleotions of England are carried out with that systematic 
skill and immunity from undue inllueuce, which a bureaucrat in 
India might take as a model to-morrow if called upon to devise a 
better means of forming a roprosontative congress than the rough- 
and-ready methods at present in use. Almost everybody has a vote, 
and there is nothing to prevent him using it freely, yet it is matter 
of common notoriety that the average vestryman has a thick head, 
a thick skull, and the braying voice of the jackass. Even in America, 
it is well to remember, the House of tiepreseututives by no means 
represents the culture of the country. In England it would be 
doomed an insult to ask a gentlomau (u,smg the term in its special 
social seiist*) to bo a vestryman. lathe States, the social aristocracy 
loave.s politics to the “(Jaucus enss” and carpet-bagger. 

Besides, representation may ho forced upon a person ludapend- 
outlyofliLs own efforts. Any man who takes up a topic and 
handles it until he commands attention, qualifies himself to be a. 
ropresentativo at a congress, where that topic is fixed to be 
disciis.se 1, notwithstanding that ho owns nothing be.sido3 svhat 
ho stands up in, and has not gone through tho process of red tape 
election, lie may not arrive at the congress the duly elected dele- 
gate of a groat city, but he is there with brains in his head, whatever 
the paucity of cash in his pocket, and if the proems of election docs 
not bring brains to tho front, one ought to be gratified that ostorior 
oucuniffimoos exist outside man’s clumsy efforts wliiuh enable the 
int'llect ot a country to bo represented, as well as the sword ortho 
casU-ljox. In free conatriG.s men who can vigorously use tongue and 
pan become in time, even if. tho mo.st modest in tho matter of 
self-a Ivniuaunrut, ropro.sontativos of. tho people, independent of 
the ballot. 1)0.;: or tho machinory of Governmental udmiuibiiration. 
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The move amicable the relatioas betweea such, man aud the bureau- 
cracy, the better for the peace and ■progress of the countries. I n 
Q-ermauy the relations have been hostile, and repression has caused 
the people to send a larger uamber of opponents than ever to con.- 
front the Government. In India the dislike of the officials has been 
held in check by English publio opinion, and the Viceroy in conse- 
quence has not got arr.ayod against him the hostile forces which 
threaten the stability of Germany and make Russian rule a bye-word 
for cruelty, tempered by assassination. 


GREAT WHALES ^ LITTLE FISHES. 


London, March 2ht, 1890. 

I SUPPOSE I ought to take some notice of the letter from a 
“Presbyterian Missionary ’’published in your columns the other 
day, complaining that in an article on Prof. Max Mlillor aud the Rev. 

B. Lawson, 1 had given too little attention to the whale .and too much 
attention to the whitebait. 'I ought to have said loss about Mr. 
Lawson, who was only a Presbyterian pastor of an obscure parish 
in Scotland, and more about Prof. M ax Muller, who had dared 
to abuse a world-wide reputation to puff the religions of the ,■ 
people of India. Well, in the first place, standards vary. What 1 
are sprats to soma men aro whales to others, and in spite olHlwM'^' 
insignificance, the arrogance, intolerance aud bigoiry of the 1 
former may cause them to bo more considered as lit subjects \ 
for criticism than the inflated mammal that rolls and spouts 
good-naturedly on the billowy surface of the ocean. An ad- 
dress, like a sermon, should always be suitable to the occasion. 
One does not road a funeral service at a wedding, or the marriage 
service at a burial. In the case of the Pi’ofossor ; the function ho 
was called upon to fulfil, under the presidency of the Prince of 
Wales, was for the purposes of the Imperial Institute, to present 
the .sunny side of India to tho British public. This funclion ho 
fulfilled admirably, notwithstanding that there were plenty present 
no doubt who knew that much of the (butter was only margarine. 
For my part I saw plenty on thej’Profossor’s bread; but in this 
•rvorld a man cannot bo always on tho nag, and I did not exactly see 
■why Prof. Max Muller should be punished for acting so admirably 
the advocate) for India. Opinions differ so in some thing.s. What 
may seoro, admirable to one man may ho disgusting to another. 
Just now, for instance, the Kirks and congregations in Scotland 
are greatly excited over the question whether an unbaptizod child 
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goes to Hell. The hoai’y orfcliodox bling fiercely to the grim old 
(h'ctriac of tlie time of the -witches. The party of reform -wish to 
blot out such a brutal and brutalizing doctrine from the oroed of 
thnOhurch. The Presbyterian, Mr. Lawson, from Paisley, described 
tlic religi m of the Hindus as “dreamy nonsense.” Personally, 
I CO ul(i travel along w.ay with Prof . Muller and find plenty to 
admire and embrace iu tho religions of India, Islamic and otherwise, 
before I could accept such a dreadful doctriue as that. Any rea- 
.soniug iuid reasonable man wrho possesses an exalted conception 
of the char icter of Christ and the tendency of His teaching, must 
feel iliiit. He could never have been what ho prole, s.sed to be had he 
roaily iiueiitod tho external immolation of innocent children who 
h.apjieued to die before a few drops of water could besprinkled upon 
them. 

In tliis country wo have no pagans of the Indian .sort, worship- 
ping carved or brazen images, but wo have plenty of pagans of the 
spiritual sort, v,-ho exalt foti.sh opinions and doctrines, and pros- 
trate themselves fanatically before them. A great eecle-siastioal 
trial is in progress to settlo the point whelihor the Bishop of 
Lincoln shall be allowed to place three lighted candles on the altar 
or not. For my part, I should say that if the Bishop cannot pray 
without tile aid of tlireo lit camlhss, lot him have them ; and for 
that matter tlvirty if ho likes, but how can we charitably call the 
religions of India “dreamy nonsense” when we find a great 
gathering of diguatories of the Church of England wagging their ; 
tongues solemnly week after week over such a puerile and paltry 
ptoint in religion as to whethor prayers should be said by candle- 
light or not. When one refiects on the misery and .sorrow to be 
found ill-all our cities, one fecl.s that tho Bishop would be bettor 
employed among the poor of the diocese than wasting thousands of 
pounds of liis own and other people’s money over three dollops of 
tallow or stoarine, 

“ Presbyterian Minister” need have no fear that I .shall 
imitate the Theosophists and run after the strange religions of 
tho East. Such fads are suitable only to the cla.S3 of peopile 
who take them up. I have done my level best to understand 
Theosophy, but so far it has boon all gammon and no spinach. 
■Wlion I get into my dotage I think 1 shall perhaps be able 
to understand the cult, but for the moment my comprehen- 
sion. cannot encompass it. Yet there are many who pi'oib3.s 
Tlieosofdiy, aud what is more curious, among their number 
are persons who cannot be accused of having taken it up as a 
fashionable fad. 1 was travelling, the other day in a third-class 
carriage on the South-Eastern Railway when a young man, by no 
moans u religious noudlc in aspect, hut having a serious thoughtful 
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face, iinmled every one a long and elaborate tract on Thco'^ophy, 
1 read mine throrigh very carefully, and I mxist conlbas that when 
1 had goli to the end of the juggle of words I was about as wise as 
when I commenced. There was not a point in the whole jiroductiim 
■winch i could pimny soul on, or which seemed calculated to draw 
it fi-oiii the fold of Christianity to the parlour of iMiulanie Bhivatsky. 
Much a jelly-fish faith can have no fninre. However iniich tlio 
iraets dislrihuted by Christian sects in this eonutry may occasionally 
horde!' on blasphemous absurdity, they at least invariably contain 
sometbmg that the simplest can understand, notwitlistamling tliat 
that something may be wrong, I am quite aware that the “siniplost” 
can also understand Theosophy but it is the “simplest” in the 
narrow and not the general sense of the term. One tiling alone 
seems clear, and that is that there is nothing good in Tlioosophy 
which cannot be found in a hundredfold belter form in Christianity. 
When I say that there may he something good in the cult, I mean 
what the disciples themselves hold out as good features of their 
doctrines whonever they abandon the jargon of the doctrines and 
use plain colloquial language. 

, The spirit of charity is, as Tolstoi has just been reminding the 
world, the soul and essence of Christ’s teaching, however little it 
may enter into the practice of ihoso who profess to carry on that 
teaching now. Looking at the matter from a Cliristiau standpoint 1 
caunot understand an English mi.ssionar^’' standing among a crowd 
of sightseers and watching, as a sightseer, the death terrors of an 
Indian condemned to be blown from the gun. I am no soutimentulist 
myself. 1 am quite convinced tliat had I been out in the thick of 
the mutiny, the kid glovo.s would have been off my hands shai'p 
and my arms quickly steeped to tho elbow in gore, With tlio 
Duke of Wellinglon, I am a believer in prompt pounding ami hard 
pounding when a figlit is on ; hut at tlio same time, wheilier in the 
clothes of a niissionarj’-, or not in the clothes of a missionary, I 
could not stand in cold blood in a crowd and look callously on 
while a poor do\'il writhed at tho end of a gun, or listened in 
agony to the signal to belch him into space. How could a nii.s- 
si(.mai'y do .such a thing, and afterwards fitly stand up among the 
natives, who had scon him in the crowd, and exhort them to be 
Christians and foi-givo one another ? Such an actstripped him of his 
caste ins aChristiau. Biitifin the heat and oxcitement oftho mutiny 
a iiiis.''ioiiary so far forgot what was duo to his faith, and looked on 
Ihft execution of the wrotehed natives Avitli the eyes of n conmioii 
sighCeer, what are wo to think of another missionary (Jtov. it.) 
Lawson) who, thirty years afterward, s, calmly records the fact 
apd sees noUiing mnisnal or reprohonsihle in it? Can we imugino 
Father Baniien doing such a thing ? He would huyo oil her been 
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away t’rorn tli(3 mob, hunting np the poor wretches’s wives anil 
chilJron, or else, it' present, would luivo been alongside the doom- 
ed, praying for toein, whether they cared for his prayers or not. 

The good-natared tolerance of whales like Prof. Mas Miiller 
docs very little ham). Their opinions do not affect one s daily life. 
It is ditferout with our sectarian sprats, for they not only look 
with coutempr. on the religions of other people abroad, but also 
strive to sjiiritually , repress and restrain tlieir couutrynioii at hoinei 
1 could tolerate their abuso of Indian pagtins, for mud thrown at 
lieuares docs not much harm to Plunistead (Joniraon, but when 
1 find thorn striving to coerce rne into spoiidiug finndayf, say, 
ill a way, intolerable to the flesh and spirit, then my list goes 
forth against these Lilliputian Tunpieinadas to protect my personal 
libcrtj' from barbarian encroachment. TJint liberty ,I have novei* 
exposed to ruthless assault by spending a Sunday north of the 
Tweed, but even in liberal London it is only by hard figliting 
against the pagans of Christianity that it has been possible lor men 
to have some otlier means of spending Sunday otherwise than at 
the church or tiio public-house. No one can traverse Loudon 
streets on a Sunday night and watch the tens of thousands of men 
and w'omen walking li3tle.ssly hither and thither, with nothing to 
interest or amuse them, without feeling grateful to the Salvation 
Army, who have, by their bands of music, broken the Puritanic 
sjiell and paved the way for a brighter and better method of spend- 
ing every .seventh day than the doleful and dirge-like maimer 
common in many parts of England. No one likes to bo confined before 
iii.s lime, yet there are powerful sects who aim at screwing man- 
k bill into a moral grave one-seventh liis natural existeneo. Against 
this the London masses are rapidly revolting, and, in themeanlimo 
1 must candidly confess that I should like those sects to mellow 
a little more before thy enjoy too great a success in India. 


B USSIA’S .m W LEADER OjY THE 
AFGBAMFROjYTIEIL 


London, dpw'Z 

rpilFi Gazette in the Russian official journal this week aiiuouncef' the 
J- appoiid.inent of Kouropatkin to be Goveroor of fi^ranseaspia, 
coii[dod with his elevation by tho Emperor to the rank of Lieut- 
oaaul Geiifi-.d “ for oxccllonco in seiwice.” irfomo weeks ago I 
mcutloned that Ivouropatkin would prob.ably prove the successor of 
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Koinaroff in the reoonstructeJ province, and the report now turns 
ont to be true. The change is one of groat importanoe. A mili- 
tary mediocrity and administrative failure is replaced on tlio 
Afghan frontier by one of ttussia’s best generals Koinaroff, the 
Russians admit, has not proved a success. The two important 
events of his administration — the capture of Merv and the raid 
upon Penjdeh — wore the work of his subordinate, Alikhanotf, who 
followed his own policy rather than that of his chief. Komarolf, 
in many respects, was like Emin Pasha He was never hap pier 
than when chasing a rare butterfly, or poking his nose among 
old ruins for rusty Asiatic coins. There is nothing objectionable 
about tastes of this kind but they need to bo kept in their place 
when a man is in charge of a newly-acquired country, the adminis- 
trative building up of which rests upon his shoulders. I was 
smoking the other day in a Vlocca coffee-house in the city, when 
two stock brokers a'eng-side began discussing the or-p prospects 
of the present spring. After a while it came out that one of them 
was an ardent grower of prize potatoes. Hi.s friend had done 
business with him twont}’-- years without being aware of the fact. 
As the oonfes-siou prociioded it came out that this .smart and even 
foppishly dressed gentleman was accustomed to rise at daybreak 
and work hard at digging, manuring, and otherwise rearing his 
beloved potatoes before coming to the city. Of the many prizes he 
had taken he spoke with a pride and a reiish which quite sweetened 
my cup of coffee. But ho added at Iho close of his coufe.s3ion “ 1 
never allow potatoes to interforo with my business.” That is 
precisely what Komarolf did not do. Ho thought more of toads 
and scorpions aud tho rubbishy “coppers” of the ancients than ho 
did of the work he was sot to do, and paid to do in tho Tr.anseaspian 
region. The result was a crop of misrule, aud instead of making 
for himself a name, like General Kaufiuauii in Tiirkistan, lie has 
now got to come homo and take a hack seat in tlio alfairs of tho 
Russian .Empire. 

Kouropatkin is quite a different type of man. He has only ono 
taste— war. Kothing interests him but lighting, and writing about 
fighting. Ho hs a thorough professional. The picturesque side of 
war does not draw one droi) of ink from his pen. He conoerii,s 
himself entirely with the diy matlieinatics of a light. .He likes to 
know, down to tho last drummer boy, how many uieii took part in 
the ha*tlo, where each man was posted, what each man lired, wliat 
wore the theoretical and actual effects of the firing, and what were 
the definito results of the tactics employed. Personally I am very 
fond of military literature. 1 love to steep myself in gore. Noth- 
ing delights me more than a good bloody battle. But tho battle 
must be described as a Kinglake or a Tolstoi describes battles, 
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I Ciin’t stand a meal of chaff. This is ])racisely what Koui-opatkin 
sfi-yes np in his many voluminous histories. They are more of the 
character of registers of military events than flesh and blood descrip- 
tious. For the most part they are as dry as those arid histories of 
this or the other regiment which appear in this wretched country of 
ours from time to time. What makes men write these guiuea 
“ dreadfuls,” and what on earth induces men to buy them ? 

1 have a lot in my library. It has fallen to me to review 
many in uiy course, and never without a shudder. Arch’- 
deacon Denison, -vvlio is as bigoted a religionist as any secluded 
Buddhist priest in the llamisaries of Thibet, has been recommend” 
ing a short and easy way this week for dealing with Bible 
criticism. '‘Read the Bible,” lie says, “and read nothing that 
anybody may write about it.” This is certainly a short way of 
dealing with doubt. Precisely the .same advice might ho given to 
those who may have heard that Kouropatkin is a great writer of 
military works — if yon wish to enjoy war, don’t read Kouropatkin. 
Leave severely alone his massive tomes with their interminable 
statistics, geometrical plans, and algebraic formulas, and take down 
instead from the shelf Tolstoi’s War and Peace or some other de- 
lightful military novel. . ' ; 

Kouropatkin is ho.st known as Skobeleff’s right hand man. 
He was his military “ man Friday.” Jdxcludiiig a brief term of youth 
in one of the Turkestan lino battalions, from the age of eighteen 
to twenty-three, and a trip to Algeria during his staff college 
course, he wais always .actiug as the cliiof of Skobeleff’s staff, or was 
engaged in writing about the operations as soon astliey were ended. 
The two wore iuseparahles. So much did the qualities of the one 
fit in with and sujiport the qualities of the other that Skobeleff's 
officers used to quarre] as to wliioh was the real leader of the two. 
When Skifljclcrt' was buried in lliazan seven years ago I was invited 
by the family to aoeoinpauy the iriourners in the funeral train from 
Moscow. The train was one of the latest built iu Russia, and consist- 
ed of spaoio us carriages of the Americau typo accommodating about 
tliirty oflicorsin each with free communication throughout. Wo 
were about tifteeu hours doing the journey, and as at every big 
station there was a stoppage to allow tho local magnates to do 
honour to the deceased bj' a funeral mass on the platform, there 
was very little stagnation and sleep for the officers, who had to be 
present in full dress at each. While on the way I w'as very much 
interested in fclio discussion that took place about Kouropatkin. 
Tho ofliceri3— -a wild harumoarutn lot— -were for tho most part men 
who had served with f^koheleff in mo,stof his campaigns, and adored 
their dead leader. Yet there were among them a number who held 
that iu the long run Kouropatkin would beat Skobeleff’s rscord. It 
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was adiiiitied tliat Kouropatkia had uofc tho dave-dovil dash of 
Bkoboleff, but while ho was just as brave and twice as cool Iw pos- 
sossod greater skill than the hero of Plevna. On one point, however, 
ail were agreed. After Skobeleff, there was no better general in 
the whole Russian army than Kouropatkia. 

Of course personal intimacy and euthusiasin had much to do 
with this opinion, but that Kouropatkin was a sort of second .Skobo- 
Icff was .admitted at the time by the tiussian Govornmont itself, it 
may bo rememborod that when Skobeleff died he had entered upon 
a political career. His pensoual iuilueuce with the Russian peuplo 
w.as enormous, and it was in his power to mould the foreign aud 
home policy of Russia to an extent that excited fear and disfavour 
at Court. His position was such that had he been unp.atriotic and 
gelf-seekinw he could have made himself daugorous to tho Romanotl 
dynasty, lienee when he died suddenly in a queer manner in 
queer quarters in Moscow — a hero struck down in the prime of life, 
with all his youthful vigour and beauty still fresh upon him — there 
was .an.ugly murmur that arose in Moscow insisting that he had 
heou murdered by tho Emperor or the Grand Dukes,. Had the 
report been true there would have unquestionably been a rising in 
Moscow, for tho feeling of tho people for forty-eight hours was 
decidedly one of angry distrust towards tho Court. During this 
period all the slights put upon Skobeleff by tho dead Emperor, the 
Grand Dukes, and the Russian Goveruraent were freely commented 
upon in the plainest terms, and the Emperor had to hasten to show 
that ho was not a party to the jealous intrigues against the dead 
warrior. This was done by despatching a Grand Duke to Moscow 
aud ordering an imposing funeral, aud thou a sop was thrown to 
the Russian people by conferring a decoration on Kouropatkin, 
giving him a command aud inviting him to present himself at 

Since then Kouropatkin has had no opportunity of proving 
whether lie is a real successor of Skobeleff or not, but he has not 
been idle. The present defensive arr.angoments on tho Austro- 
Gerraau frontier are largely tho work of tho planniug, and ho has 
also thoroughly worked out a scheme of attack upou India whicii 
he may yet live to put in force. It is a trite fact that had wiu- 
followed tho Fonjdeh incident Kouropatkin would have led the 
army invading Afghanistan. 

Such a man as this is sure to lea.vo his stamp upon Transcapia, 
Placed in absolute command of tho Russian base of operations 
against India he is bouiid — tho bent of his mind being in the diree- 
i ion of planning and organizing — to .devote himself e,ucrgeticall y 
lo tlioRask of preparing for tho inyasionof Afghanistan and iudia, 
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'I’Ik; pi'i.'scut Emporor may not coutenipiato any sucli oporalioi!, Iiut 
th(' iiiissiari!?, like tlie Gormans, look miles ahead, mid do not, like 
I'ho English, eontiiifl rhcinsolves to the limits of thi^ yard moasuro of 
the lioiir. When tho railway between Baku and Tiilis was built in 
IhSi, a "rand station was built in the midst of a howliut*' wilderness 
at Adji-KalHil. For such a station there was not the least local uc- 
cossity, and had the railway planners been Indian or home officials 
they would have simply struck u|i a shanty. The Idussian Govern- 
ment, however, had decided in its mind that some d.ay a railway 
ivould proba,bly run oft’ from tho Tifli,s line to Toheran. so in antici- 
pation of this, Ihey Imilt, years in advance of tho event, a commo- 
dious junotion station at Adji-Kabul. This policy is one that wo 
may espool; to see repeated whnn Kouropatkiu arrives to take 
command of Transcaspia. With hb habitual thoroughp,'oiiig 
sej'iou.sno,ss he will ajiply himself to the organization of all tho 
military resources of (no province, taking as inuoh piiins as though 
he were convinoed that war would break out the day after to- 
morrow. 


BlLKEim AKB BILKim THE EMPIRE. 


London, H/ay 

I N tluKS country it is tho custom for men to talk or write themselves 
into office. The tongue is usually more potent than tho pen in 
such a business, hut whore a politician can use both w’ith freedom 
and skill he commonly carries all before him Among the most 
b illiant cinuuples of this rule may be cited JSir Clliarles Dilko. His 
Greater Britain was iho success of the season when puldished. His 
subsequent speeches of a republican character made him notorious 
throughouL the longth and breadth of tho land. The effervescence 
of youth over, ho settled down to tho calm and sedato career of a 
statesman and achieved .such success over the Redistribution Bill 
(hat the Liberal party began to speak of him as the fucuro successor 
of Mr. Gladstone. Suddenly in the height of his f)opulurity occur- 
red the Crawford divorce case, and charges ofimmorality were made 
against him which pulverized his political position to atoms. The 
mail w1k> one dii.}' was looked upon as the heir-apparent of the Fro- 
mier. was the neiit day scaveel}’' able to show his face in the street. 
The failon idol promised his friends to rebut tho charges of “ French 
vice ” and so forth made against him in tlie open L'oiirl. Ho has 
biiied io do so. Then he discovered India, and applied himself To 
tlie writing of alarmist books about the weak condition of iho army, 
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the dun^ei- of’ tiu; ihis.'jiaii advance and tiro dcJencc‘Ie.'j?fncHS of CumKhi, 
Appai'cntly the object ivas to write liinii^el I' buck into office. .11’ so 
lie cannot be said to have been very fcueecpsfni. The pnblie itj no 
longer interested in tlie wj-iting of iJilke’s hooky ; it look's for and 
■vv{ud.s the righting of Dilke's character. This will cxi.dain the iey 
greeting wiiii which hi.s ]at.c.‘;t hook has been received hy the general 
p'liblic, notwithstanding the Ivilsonie enlogi(i.s of jienuy-ii-liners 
anxious to earn the gooil-wiJl of the proprietoi' of the Alhenmun. 

My ojiinion on the matter of the alleged iinniorality of Sir 
Oharle.^ Diike was exf»re,s.sed pretty plainly in your columns some 
time ago, and need only he referred to hriehy again. As a general 
principle, history deinonstrate.s that capacity of ruling minus Puri- 
tanical goodness i.s a greater boon for a country than Puritanical 
goodue.ss minus capacity for ruling. As men of real cana^''' , 
rare it is a folly for a cenntry to he loo fastidious wlw ^,.,-rticky 
enough to have a good one to lead it. Outside EnglainT'fliore is no 
difference of opinion on this point, and in Eiighuul itself the opinion 
is held by the majority of men, although they are alraiil to run 
counter to Puritanical sentiment by expressing it too plainly on the 
platform or in print. For my part, I do not believe in hiding such 
views under a hnshcl. If the Puritan sendimeut ho wn-ong then it 
onght to be attacked as openly as any other error. I had occasion 
to argue, the point the other day with a Nouconformi.st minister, 
who held that the slightest sexual slip, even in the intoxication of 
youth, ought to disable any and every man from holding a puhlio 
j)osition. He contended that a Bismarck should ho made to retire 
under sucdi a ruling, to make way for a Fathei- Damien however 
great a, failuro the latter miglit he in managing the affairs of men. 

1 lost patience. Seizing him hy the shoulders and looking at Jiim 

straight ill the eyes, 1 exclaimed, ‘‘My dear sir, when you and I 

look about tlio wmrld and see the immense nimibor of hlocliheads in. 
it, is it not diffieidt to refiress the prayer that gi'eat and clover men 
might be .more immoral ?” 

So that wdiou I say what 1 have to say about Sir Oharlos Dilko 
bilking the Empire, no one will aeenso me of being puritanically dis- 
]to;ied towards him in regard to the unhappy — orratlior, as 1 shall 
directly show, the happy — event that turned him out of offieo. It is 
a notorious defect of democratic institutions that men who 
talk themsolve,? into office rarely carry out their promises to t.ho 
public. IVise political observers are no more deceived by 
prolbssional politieiaus tium siirewal investors are led away 
by professional company promoters. They naturally look lor 
and are not .surprised at, the duo appearauoo of a swindle. Bni 
Sii' (lharlos was never regarded as a “ earpot-hagger." Ilis Grcul-ji- 
BHlmn had created the impression that he was pre-eminently 
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a "Wliiituvcr i3am)\vii(.iss oi’ vision inii^hi a(i:n:h itself to 

ill? jiai'iy ic) wliicli hi> liol'ni^ed, llio reolinf); was oi'iicral iliai so 
liroad-iiuii'Ii-J a writer could not tail to prove faitlii\il to the liesi 
traciitions of ilie einpiro if over he got into otfico. Ilis rash 
csjn'cssioii of Repnblieiin vdews did not shako this feeling, since tlie 
])[issiiisi frenzy was followed by an attitude of antiparoehialism 
(luring tlie period of the Bulgarian atrocities and Midlothian speech- 
es. ifh(5 downfall of the Beaeonslleld Ministry hroiight Sir (Jliarles 
immediately into office. It is true that he vvas made the sub- 
ordiuah) of that polite little kid- glovmd mnff Karl Granville, but any 
one who is acipuiintcd with the inner life of Euglish politics knows 
tliat a vig'oroui J’arliannmtaiy Secretary of Stiife for Fon.dgu 
Affairs can ox<'rcis(! a piadty ]K>w(3rful inflnenco on Imperial pitlicy. 
So far from tiiis Ixjiiig the case with Sir Charles lie adopted the 
worst fi'atnrcs of .laek-in-ofliee parochialism the moment ha entered 
.Downing Street. Without the slighle.st jnstifination ho r.atted to 
the Paroehial.s, and became a mere boot-cleaner to .Karl Granville. 
Throughout Ids whole official career he never oime attempted to 
put into practice the Imperial precepts in Grccder Britain, and 
when the Crawford case ejected him from office it wa.s iinpo.ssihle for 
his warmest admirer to put his ringor on .any act of the Ghidslo- 
nian Qovonimenf, colonial or foreign, and say, “ Here Sir Oharle.s 
exercised iufiuenee for good.” 

In the Problems of Greater Britain Sir Charle.s Dilko stands 
aghast at the Itnssiau advance, and wit.h all his might and main 
crie.s “Wolf!" He even out- Vamberies Pi-ofessor Vainbery; 
although having without acknowledgment appropriated liis snnti- 
monts he is ungraoioii.s enough to ignore him a.s a nonentity It 
is noteworthy that Sir Charles liirasolf, thi.s rampant Kopublican 
of yore, who wished to abolish all titles, describes luinself on the 
title page of his book as “The Right Honourable Sir Ciiarle,s Dilke, 
Bart,” uotwithstaiidiug that in the Ropiililio of Letters authors are 
accustomed to sink their titlt\s and rely upon worth alone for their 
reputation with the public. Personally I am glad to see Sir 
Gharles clainmriiig for the proper dofeiioo of India, but at tlio 
same time, I am sorrowfully conscious that there was no meral)(.ir 
oftiic .Liberal Go rormnent of the evil b0-’85 period who opened wider 
tlu; portal to the Russian advance than Sir Charles Dilke himself, 
li is a notorious fact, which anyone can see deinonstrated in detail 
in my Russian ddnanm 2'owards hulia pagii i!5, puhlisliod in 1882, 
thnt Sir Charks Dilko himself broke down the Kaudidiar Dihate 
on the doth of March 1S81, by jnondaoiously creating the iinjuvs- 
siou in tlic House that our retirement from Kandahar would be 
reciprocated liy a Russian evacuation of the Transcas})i,au region. 
When ilie Ru-,<iaus, instead, permanently annc.'ied Askahad, a 
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bowl was rdiiHl agiunsi, Rtissifin dnplidty ; but as T pobiied oiii 
at tlie timo, tbe Russians had never mado any promise (,o rol ire, 
nor did any of their acts point in that direction. If there had. 
been any tnckory and lyino, I w'tis compelled to eonless, though a. 
Rnssophobo by reputation, that the sinla}' at the door of the Glail- 
slone Govevjnnent and not at thafof Alexander ill. No diploniatio 
information has since been publislied upsetting this view, nor does 
even Sir Oharles hiinsnlf attempt it in his recent volumo He is 
too conscious that lie bilked the Empire by protending thal; the 
Russiatis were going to retire when they had .no intention of retir- 
ing, and, occupied as ho was with Fanny and other women, he was 
such a lazy guardian of our iTnjiorial interests that he did not 
know even when expelled from ofHco, that the Transcaspian Rail- 
way was a real railway and not a train line, .and was still nnawai'e 
of the fact when 'Proiessor Vambory corrected the blunder in the 
Fortnighihj Bevieio. The bilking hu.sinoss was naturally followed 
by the logical sequence of events^ by the swoop upon Merv, the 
seizure of Banikhs, the r.aid 'upon Pul-i-Khatim and the capture 
of Penjdehj the Glarlstone Government, on its p.art, replying 
with tile paltry pulling up of the Quetta railw^ay and other 
puerile acts, wliioh, coupled as those ignoiniuious deeds wero with 
Sinkat, Atajuba, Khartoum and other Iramiliations our hoys will 
live to revile us for, would have mado any real patriot retire from 
office rather than he a party to such transactions. Had the 
noisiest Radical village cobbler been in office instead of the talent- 
ed author of Greater Britain, the Empirccould not have fared worse. 
When, therefore, Sir Charles tries a second lime to write himself 
into office, I am his open, undisguised enemy. J would forgive in 
any English slatosm.an, with Prince Rismarck’s p-atriotism and 
Prince lliamarck’s capacity, even the “ French vi<ie” anathema- 
tized by Mr, Crawford, hut I have no forgiveness for Ihe best of 
nieu who is a traitor to the Empire. And Sir Charles when in 
office was not the best of men, while he helped to betray to Ihe 
Russians the ea.siest of the roads of advance upon India.. 

Prohlems of Greater Britain is, to a largo extent, a padded 
edition of Greater Britain, but the padding is invariably' nsefiib 
As for the additions generally, they are full of suoh fad.s as the 
one I exposed the other day . that the best way to check a Russian 
advance upon India would bo to occupy' Vladivostock Bir 1 'harks 
thinks Russia might bleed to death there. One might jnsl a- well 

a to bleed Great Britain to death by occupying tlu', (Jhaunel 
inds. Idiinself posing as a patriot, he has nothing but cold 
water and ridicule for the Imperial Federation L;ague. Kow, 
whether federation of the Empire be feasible or not, lliere is 
certainly one thing tO' be said for the League — it has done an 
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inim(-n:-o il-nl to ciliioato the pilUic into a patriotic conscionsiu's-i 
iiiid ujjprcciatioii of England's Einpirc. This surely .sliould entitle 
.Lord l[()~eb(;rr and Ids iViends to tlio gratitude oi' the man '.vho 
’vvj’.jie Greater BTilain. Anything ivliiek in anyway contrihiites 
to the cons(3]idsition of the Empire .secures from me sincere reioie- 
ing. whether the act bo that of a llome Kidor or (..lonsorvat.ive, 
liladsioniau or I’rijnrose gusher. But td.tlicr the patriotism in 
Greater Jjritain was .shammed hy the author, or el.se, for I'oliHcal 
gii'ii, he dropped tlie .sentiniont for white-livered parochiali.sm when 
in oSieo. Jflw'oro a.sked to sj)ecify twenty books which liad in- 
fluenced my tlioiiglils more tlian any other-s, U renter Britain woidd 
l.i(.‘iii(;lui.l(Ml in the nmnber; hut were i urgotl lo o.\jtress a very candid 
o]^)inion of i-'roWft/o.v q/ ff'reatc?’ /ijvViifn, i should have to <loohire, 
after laying it down, my conviction tliat tho author is no iuoru 
worthy to bo trusted again w-ith linpoiial power thaii any carpet- 
bagger in the world west of America. 
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Easthouksk, Jtthf S4th, 1890. 

Times announced a short time ago tliat Professor Anninlus 
Jt Yambory was to vi.sitindia in the autuimi. I am now informed 
that this journey will not come off, “ Certain high authoritie.s'’ 
have expre.ssed their disapproval of Vamhery appearing among the 
iMii.ssahnan.s, and he lia.s decided to yield to the piT.ssurc brought 
to bear upon him. The move, the pity. The visit would huvo done 
Kn.ssia no harm, and would have douhlle.ss been productive of iiii 
entertaining book of travels, IVben Vambery was in London in 
the spring he was full of his proposed visit. He uidbldcd his plans 
tome over iuid over again, and .somo of his intentiions were decidedly 
original. Vambery lecturing at t^uetta and feted by the officers 
of the garrison would have been interesting, but Vambery riding 
alone U) Kabul and discussing tlio Itus.so-Iiulian Qno.stion with the 
Amir would have been distinctly picturesipic. The idea, I jirosume, 
W'asa Utile too original for our present paroehlaV Prouiier. Russia 
mighi have declared war lud the cx-boggar jiokod hi-, impiisitivc 
no-ju norih-w'est of the Ivhyber. The occujiation of flou-Lmlinoplo 
by a liussiuu army might have followed the oecujialiou of Cabul 
by ^blmherv and Ids shaggy pony, TVhat might have happened 
had he gone on to Herat and tried to look at the new fronl ier it is 
b-eyoud niv iiuaginatioii to conceive. However, the supression of 
tlio visit is not without its compen.sation.s, Wo .sliall idl sleep 
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ill ti'Linqiiil belli; in Europe iii the autumn, and tlui roar of tho Rus- 
sian gniii will not bo heard on the Indian conliiiea. ViimliLM’y’s 
roTiiantic career may lose an interesting episode, but seieneo will be 
enriched b}!- the researches ho intends to pursue at Oonstautiuople 
instead.: 

"Would Russia have really been so moved b)’- Vambery’s visit 
to India? Has our Government gained any increased respect in 
Russia by restraining liiin from making a journey to a p rtion of 
the Empire open to the rest of tho world? I think not, Russia 
is not pursuing an active policy in Afghanistan for the moment, 
and i do not believe M. do Giers would have worried himself even, 
if Yambery had paid his respects to the Amir at Kabul. Russians 
are too conscious of their strength in the region east of the Oasjiian 
and on tho Afghan frontier to fall into fits of frantic excitement 
over the chance visit of a talented linguist to Abdul Rahman Khan. 
They would have had reason for complaint only if the Professor had 
ventured to intrigue beyond the frontier, and this, of course, 
Vambery had too much commonseiise to do. No one realises more 
clearly than Vambery what is possible and what is impossible in the 
East. To have braced up the Iniliau Mussalmans against Russia 
is a matter into which Vambery would have thrown himself heart 
and soul. Bub he would have never dreamed of exciting stray 
Bokharans andj Khivans against a Government which is now too 
solidly imposed upon Central Asia to bo upset by the ardour 
of a tourist, however fervid his eoiivictious. Vambery may bo 
an enthusiast in <‘liampiouing the cause of England against Russia, 
but he is not a faddist. He has knocked about too niueh in this 
very rough world to have many eecontrioities and missions loft 
him. If ho hates Russia, it is not because ho i.s a .Hungarian ])nt 
because ha is a thorough Radical, dete.sting all despotic Governments 
and all forms of social life that compress and enslave tiio individual. 
English civilisation soems to him a finer typo for India to adopt than 
the Russian, and from the outset of his career ho has alvva.y.s approved; 
of the one and denounced the other. 

When Vambery was the guest of tho Sultan last year, Rus.sia 
did not complain. When he was the guest of tho Queen at Windso r, 
the visit was hardly referred to by. the Russian Press AVheii Uk! 
Emperor of Austria made him the mouthpiece of the Rhah during 
big Iranio Majesty’s stay at Vienna, there was no squall in the Ru 
sian diplomatic world , Why, then, assume that tho visit of Vambery 
: to India and Kabul would have been an affront to Russia? Are we 
really so frightened of Russia that nowadays we must licsitate in 
all our doings, lest wo make the Cossack wildi ? If this is i.o continue 
when Russia is at Askahad and Merv, what will the state oi' fooling 
be when hlie reaches Herat and the Helmnud. ll would be far 
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l.ciier <0 j^ivc np Iiiilia at ouco flian Jogci-onda iuio a JiiUicm of 

cowards. ■ ■ , , 

In ] oint of foreign policy tliere is not a jnii lo eliooso between 
ilu; sfaiesiiien of eitljur party at tlie present nioinent. “ Snrreuiier 
for feuT of giving ollenee” is tlie watcliword of one; “Yield, be- 
eause, peace i.s belter t.liun -war” is the inotto of the other. When 
the Conservatives wore ont of office they deiionnced the snri'cmlcr 
ot f ’enjdeh : ).mt a.s .soon as Salisbury was in office he gave up the 
Ivhiish'k di.strict to Iin.s.sia. 'Jhe Gladstonian failures in South 
Africa were tho thomo of many a Tory indignation s])cech when 
Salisbnry was in Opposition, but he snrceeded no better with Zulu- 
hind and Swaziland, and one ean really find nothing in his South 
African policj’ since he came into power to deserve applan.se. As 
for hi.s policy elsewhere in Africa, it lia.s been generally a failure. 
Even lie himself had to apologise ibr the recent Anglo-German 
Agreement, cutting a fine figure before Europe compared with the 
sturdy exultation of statesmen wlio won the points of the game at 
Scrlin. Tho chief merit claimed for it is simply that it is calculated 
to cement tho Auglo-Ucrinan luulerstandiug and make the Germans 
more ready to help us; hut thi.s cousiJeratiou is not worth a single 
acre of Pleligoland. Our sole serious enemy is Iius.siu. Germany 
might, for tho sake of herself and Austria, help us keep Russia out of 
Ooustantiiiople, but her state.smeu frankly confess that they would not 
go to war with Rmssia merely to keep the Cossack out of India. Sinbe, 
therefore, Constantinople possesses value iu Engli,sh eyes only 
because of its aucient reputation of being a milestone on the road to 
India — a reputation lost when Riis.sia established her grand military 
position east of the Caspian, it follow-s that the Anglo-Gennau 
alliance is really worth to ns nothing at all. It is a mere phrase, 
invented by clever Conservative politicians to conceal tho miserable 
blunders of their chief. 

But it i.s said that Germany wonhl do us harm if we did not 
concede to her what she wants in Africa. All the more reason 
for not surrendering huge slices of territory ; for if a European 
power, profe.-Jscdly friendly, be so coveteously cli^po^ed towards ns 
our policy .shoidd be to keep her empire smuiler and weaker, not assist 
her toamiavgo it. If Germany, being a first-chi.s.s power, can bo angry, 
so ought it to be possible for England to bo also angry, unless ,sho 
ho a miller power, wliich no Englishman accepts as tho ease us yet. 
If Germany, out of spite, cau play Russia against Enghiiul, so also 
can fingland play Russia against Germany. TTio Russians w'onld 
fur sooner fight side by side with the English against Germans, than 
with ih(‘ Germans against ourselves. A combination of Russia, 
France anil England would reduce Germany, oven aided by Aus- 
iria and Italy, to ti very inferior po,sitiou in Europeau affairs. Tho 
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uoiificiorisiioss of tin's should roaliy impart iiioro pluck to 1'lngli^Ii 
policy. We should ho uboTO being deferential to Knssia and 
Grermaiiy at every turu of European atiiiirs. We won our empire 
by courage not by cowardice. We shall certainly lose the Indian 
portion of it if we persist in our present policy of poltroonery in 
foreign affairs. 


RUSSIA’S RAILWAY A'DYAjYCE INTO 
CENTRAL ASIA. 


August 7th, ISQO. : 

1 WYR too little attention has boon given by tho press to a tvork just 
. published by W. H. Allen & Oo., tho puhlisliers to the India 
Office, dealing with tho Russian railway advance into Central Asia. 
The author is ilr. George Doltsou, who for many years past has 
represented tho Times at St. Petersburg. Mr. Dobson’s telegraphic 
news appeared in the Thues long before Sir Donald MaekonEie 
Wallace wrote his famous hook on Russia, sind but for Mr. Dobson 
the career of the late Secretary to Earl Diifferin in India might 
have been of a totally different chanictcr. Wlien the Itusso-Turk'sh 
war broke out in IffTtl, tho Times wished its St. .Petersburg corres- 
poudent to remain at home. Mr. .Dobson, on the other . hand, was eager 
to see the war. The result wa.s he wont off' to the scene of hostilities, 
leaving the St, Petersburg post vacant, and the Times, in a liurry 
to fill it up with the tirst available man, pitched upon Mr. Wallace, 
whoso l)Ook on liu.ssia Avas thou heginiiing lo attract altculion. At 
St. Petersburg Mr. Wallace ilrst made the a(.!(piaiutanoo of Lord 
Dufferin, and a strong friendship sprang up between the two. Wium 
the latter wa.s removed from Russia to Constautiiioplo the 'limes 
Iransferred Mr, Wallace to that quarter also, and he acoompanied 
in due course the Ambassador to Egypt, upon which country ho 
wrote a book, that proved as groat a publishing failuia} as the pre- 
vious one on Russia lui,d been a success. Had 1. time for moralising, 
a protly sermon might ho proaohed on the vieis-Mtudes of book^. Tiie 
work on Uussia made Wallace’s career, but had the one on llgyirt 
appeared first the world might have heard no more of the autlior, who 
might have sneemnhed to the failure and joined the ranks ol' tbat 
large body of English writers — “ one-hook men” DLiucli calk d 
them — who publisli one book and no more. However, I he lailiiro of 
his work on Egypt did .Mr. YiTullaee no liarm in I he cji-s of Earl 
.DulTeriu, w’ho a short time afterwards took liini on! lo liuliy as 
Private Eecrotary on being appointed Viceroy. In due coiu’sc the 
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iuithoi- hociunft n knight, auJ with the retirement of .Earl Diiii'eriu 
to Itoiiie retunioJ to Englaucl to resume ilia literary avociiitious, tho 
result of wliioh will probably be a book on India uox' autuuiii. 

iVleanwliilo, during Sir Donald MackoiiKie Walliieo’s stay at St. 
Fetcraburg, Mr, Dob.son roamed about the theatre of war, and the 
I'iines being unluoky with the men it specially sent out as corves- 
[■oadeuts; was only too glad to have, in spite of itself, a vigorous, 
trained journalist on the .spot, convensant with Russia and personally 
iicrpuiinted with Skobolelf and the leading Russian Deneruls. The 
operations over, Mr. Dohson l•^^tul■ned to Bt. retersbuvg, whore he 
has continued the regular corre.spoudent of tho Times ever since. Jf 
(i uriug tliat period he has not establishoil such a per.souality for him- 
self in the Times columns as M, de Blowitz at.l’uris. tho fault i.s duo 
to the Times itself, which treats Rus-ia as a sort of European China — 
a walled-up country outside the pale of civilisation — in whose affairs, 
except on such special occasions as the assassination of the Tzar, tho 
public of England need have no concern. 1 have before pointed out 
that the Times' eorrcspontlent in Unssia has hut one allotted, function — 
to be first in reporting the death of the Tzar. So. long as he is always 
on the alert night and daj^ to be first at the death and enable the 
Times to publish the news in advance of any other paper, 
Mr. Walter and Mr. Hncklo care nothing further for news from the 
Russian Empire. To be always luiuging about the Court, 
collecting news that is never used, is a task similar to tho 
' ancient one of rolling stones up u hill, and the Times might 
seriously ask itself whether assigning so much importance to being 
first with the news of the Tzar’s death, and sacrificing ail else for it 
is a, game worth the candle. That its Russian news might he of 
a veiy different character is shown by Mr. Dohsonks neiv book, 
which enshrines the admirable letters on tho Trancaspian Railway 
lie sent to tho 'J'imes in tho spring of Itiffd, 

These lettlors were eight in number, seven others not being 
published by the :2’sws. Mr. Dobson has rcseast tho whole of tJiem 
and added fresh matter, bringing the subject entirely uji to date. 
The illustrations, althougli good, are not so many as lie. would luivo 
liked j but in this matter an author is necessarily in tho hands of 
his publi.shers, and the latter regard it purely from the standpoint 
of pounds, shillings and pence. Authors who have large private 
fortunes or represent powerful monetary interests naturally have 
an advanhig(3 oyer those who have not, and it is not to be expected 
iliat ordinary writers c.an endow their books with the wcailh of 
illustrations that render popular such works as tho “ Cruise ol the 
B unbeam,” the cost of which, largo as it was, was probably les.s to 
Lady .Brassey than many a dinner upon, that luxurious yacht, 
■Resides pietiires, the book contains several capital maps. One large 
22 


ODe is parfcicuki'ly intorcsting, for it shows the proposed junction 
of the Central Asian and Siberian linos. ProbabI}'- years will clajisis 
before the junction is complete, but when thisis the case the railway 
will possess additional strategical interest owing to Russia being a!)le 
to direct her Siberian resources against India. Bearing iu mind that 
there is a steady voluntary colonisation of ^iboria iu progress, as 
‘well as an enforced one, and that the home pojjuhition of llnssiu is 
spreading towards the Ural region, the dcvciojmient of the Russian 
Canada is a factor not to be nnduly ignored iu Asiatic politics. 
Fortunately, we onr.selve3 are establishing a connterpoi.se iu 
Australia that will easiJj’' compete with and beat linssin’s colonisa- 
tion of Siberia. Before I?.nssia lias ten millions .settled in Siberia that 
number will exist in Australia, and the resonveos of Melbourne, 
Sydney and Adelaide will be more easily transported to India for 
defence than those of Tomsk and Tobolsk for ofionce. 

Mr. Dobson’s book carrie,s events down to the retirement of 
Alikhanoff from Merv and the appointment of Kuropatkiu to the 
command of the Transcaspian region. His description of the 
intrigues of the Russian officials againstoach other will bo readwdth 
interest, specially by those men of the world who know how great 
an influence is exercised in affairs by purely personal considerations, 
and how littte by such magnificent schemes of policy as the fa'so 
will of Peter the Great and other bogeys of the Russophobist party.. 
His account of the commercial future of the line is very valuable, 
and should be carefully weighed by strategists in India, because, 
since the strength of all armies largely depends upon the character 
of the local resources of a country, the more tho,so resoni'cos are 
developed the more formidahlo, the enemy is likely to be. From 
this point of view’ the cultivation of cotton at Merv is as menacing 
to India as the establishment of military posts at .Pul-i-Khatun 
aird Penjdeh, because to cultivate the cotton Russia is doubling tlie 
culturablo area of Merv, and roiuleving that oasis bettor fitted to 
feed and ])roYide transport for a force' on its way from Turkistiin to 
India. Points such as those impart i)articular interest to Mr. Dob- 
son’s book, which should be added to overay libray iu India. 


RUSSIA’S MINISTER OP PINANOE AT WBllY. 


E irSMd’S MimSTEB OF FIMKCE 
AT MERY, 


London, September 36 l1i, 1800. 

rnilE Russian Slinister of Finance, Vislmegradsky, is making quite a 
.1. IStato ]Ji-ogrti33 tlu’ough Oontral Asia. Prom every point at wkich 
ini sio})s long telegrams eomo describing his movements, Ms recep- 
tions, dinners, Innchoons, toasts and speeches; and the Baily JS^sws 
could hardly mnke more of a political journey of Mr. Gladstono 
than the (elegraphic news agencies of Kns.sia are doing in regard to 
the Minister ol Finance. Vislmegradsky is nothing if not sliowy, 
and the internal new.s agencies of Russia being under State control, 
the Minister has managed to keep himself pretty well befoi-e the 
puldio since ho loft St. Petersburg for the East. The most interest- 
ing part of Ids operations, so far as this country is couoerned, is 
that associated u'ith his visits to Askabad and Merv. At the former 
place he met VI a so If, the Russian Oonsul-Goneral at Meshed, who 
had been summoned to meet him, and the two participated in the 
fleliberutions of a commission sitting under the presidency of 
General Kouropatkin, for making a rail way to Meshed. I have 
several times already pointed out that the taking in hand of this 
eu'erprise i.s only a question of time. The political and military 
siguiScance of the lino gives it supreme importance in the eyes of 
Russia, and had the late Governor-General KomaroflP been a little 
more vigorous, the consent of the Emperor would have been secured 
long ago. Kourapatkin is now forcing it to the front, and it ig 
said that already, before tho doliberations of tho commission he ap- 
pointed are complete, the Russian Minister at Teheran has been 
asked to demand tho iicqnicsccnco and approval of the Shah. In view 
of tho raouaciug power in regard to Herat and India, Russia will 
acquire ou the completion of the line to Meshed, it is a pity a little 
more energy is not shown in pressing on our own railway to 
Eiiudaliar. U.ir costly experience with tho Bolau railways should 
surely warn ns that it is wiser to construct railways calmly in time 
of [Hiacd than choose wrong routes in a hurry and scamp the work 
during tho feverish excitement of a war scare. 

At Merv, Vislmegradsky had to investigate a scandal which is 
oriusinj tlxj Emperor and Ms Ministers great annoyance. Afior the 
annexatiou of Merv the Bniperor was seized with the wiiiin to own, 
a Ocntral .A^ian estate, and accordingly .a large area of the Upper 
Ivlcrv district was set aside for the Crown, and dubbed “ The 
Tzar’s Domaiu,” Tho area was large, the soil was maguilicent, and 
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the clhniito v^as suitable for the growth of tho c h.oicost kinds of 
cotton. One thing alone wa-s lacking— water ; but this, the engineers 
said, could be remedied by restoring a certain ancient dam an i 
excavating a binned network of canals. To cany out tlie scheme 
presented, u largo sum of money was a-ssigncd, and from timo to 
time the Russiau public has bem treated to glowing accounts of 
the romai’kfiblo change in tho aspe 't of the Murghab region under 
the milneuco of the engineering genius of Gospodin Kozel-Poklosky. 
The public had at length got to believe that millions of acres had 
been reclaimed, that lliissiau Oolonies had settled on the banks of 
the canals, that cotton had bogiin to sprout like weeds, and tliata 
palace had been, reared, overlooking the vast domain, which would be 
teiiaiitod by the gratified Emperor himself next sninmer. 

It now appears, however, that all those fanciful descriptions of 
the groat irrigated estate, emanating from tho clayey banks of tho 
muddy Murghab, had no oxi.stenco except in the braiu of tho inter- 
ested party who invented them. True a palace has been built and 
the riyer has been dammed, but tho water won’t mind the dam, and 
instoa.d of careering through the canals made for it, prefers to avoid 
the estate and seek other channels of its own for reaching the sandy 
desert, Schnylon, in his Tvrkistan relates similar expoi iences in, 
Central Asia. The natives always manage to construct canals that 
answer tho purpose, and however primitive their methods, 
thoir canals achieve their aim, Tho Russian engineers, on the 
other hand, with their limitless theory and limited practice, have 
time after timo constructed canal systems in Turkistan which have 
failed disastrously after swallowing vast sums of money. The costly 
failure of the attempt to irrigate tho Hungary Steppe seems to 
have been repeated at Morv, but in this case tho Emperor happened 
to bo personally interested, so that it did not do to simply eva- 
cuate the busines.s and ho silent over the failure. Thiug.s wore in 
this predicament when some one suggested that it would be wise to 
cull ill the aid of foreign skill, and accordingly a request was sent to 
Sir Colin Scott- Moncrielf that ho would rejiair to Merv, and extri- 
cate the (iovernment from its ditficulty. A telegram from Cairo 
states that he will leave Egypt for Merv next Tuesday. .Bearing 
iu mind how vigorously Englishmen have been excluded from 
Central Asia until (piito recently, and even to a oortiiiu extent at 
tho jiresent time, it is rather amusing to find the Rus.sian Govern- 
ment summoning an English engineer to .View to help them out of 
a scrape. An • Ihnperor may jt/case! that all foreign .skill .sliall be 
oxcludeil from the Russian admiuistratiou, but he cauuot prevent 
Russia liaving to rely on the foreigner all the same. In i(s pniseut 
undeveloped and ill-educated condition Russia cannot dispenso with 
the skill, capital and enterprise of Europe, and by striving to make 



lii'i- i]o witlioiit them the Emperor has largely bloched the progress 

of . the nation. 

i'iif British C:-onsuI at St. Petersburg has just issuetl a report 
ill vrliieli ho draws attention to a fact on whieh I have repeatedly 
iusi'ted in yonr columns — tliat Kussia is beginning to suffer keenly 
from her hostile t:iriff and hatred of the foreigner. The policy of 
tiio Minister of Finanee may be summed up in a word — to charge 
uH high a price as j ossible for raw products and make the foreigner 
coma and buy them with gold. The foreigner, on his pmrt, prefers 
Jo sell I’.is manufactured goods for Uussia/s corn and hemp, instead 
of confining the business to a one-sided transaction settled in gold ; 
and finding Russia a hard enstomer to deal with, he prefers the 
moro jiccoinmodating States of South America and the British 
colonies, in this maimer Russia has encourjigerl for years the 
growth of South America and our colonies, and the re.snlt is now a 
solidly established competition against her raw pimduct.s, out- 
weighing enormously the small progress her industries ha’ie made 
under the inflneuco of the tariff. The Consul rightly points 
out that our merchants now-a- lays only buy in Russia when it 
e.specially suits their purpose to do so. As a general practice they 
.^...ii.trive to deal with countries where business is macle pleasanter 
imd easier for the foreigner. The example of a healthy and old- 
e-stablished English banking hou.so at St. Petersburg, which a few 
year,3 ago closed its Russian business and transferred its capital at a 
stroke to the South American trade, is but one illustration among 
many: of the tendency of the times. 

Only a few days ago I was consulted in London with reference 
to a certain Hussian concession. The product was one for which 
there is a great demand in Russia as well as abroad, and it existed 
on the property in question in quantities which would have made 
the future of twenty companies in America. Against it was the 
drawback that the articles of as.sociatioii of the coni])Hny had to be 
approved of by the Rassian Government, no persons were to be 
employed but Riis.sian.s, and the Hussi.m Government reserved to 
itstdf the right to close the operations of the company and sell tlse 
imiicei'ii without tlie Ambassador of any country having the right 
to iiU'i'rfero. Conditions of this description are usually enforced in 
llu- case of all foreign companies trying to work Ttussiau jivoducts 
and industries, and 1 need hardly say prove fatal to all enterprise. 
When a company promoter can form and float a company ^YithiIl a 
week or two of a vendor arriving in this country from tlie colonies 
witli a propc'rty to sell, he is not. going to waste six months waiting 
while tlui Russian G ivernment dawdles over tlie articles of associa- 
tion, au.l backshish for every revision it makes. Moreover, 

what body of shareholders, however stupid, would like to entrust its 



(.'.fipitul wholly in tho hand of Unsshn emploi/is under a Governinent. 
rcsorving to itself the right to suppress the o-ntiro business if ever it 
tduwo to do so. It is, thanks to nonsense of this sort, that n t 
more than one or two iSussiau companies are brought out in London 
every year, while as many hundreds are launched to develop the 
refoiireos of each Ifinglish colony. Tons of inLllious sterliug that 
otherwise might cover iiusshi with railways and provide her with 
ports for her slow-nioviiig produce now yearly flow to South 
America to turn the prairies into eorn-fiolds and undersell Russia in 
every Luropoau markot. 


MVTEEB OBSTACLE BEMOVEB 
EBOM THE ROAD TO LYEIA. 


lias-DO)A,Ootoher 16th 1890.: 

W HILE tho piercing of tho range between Quetta and Kandahar 
1ms provoked little interest in England, in spite of the great 
strategical, political and commercial importance ot the work, tho 
inaugurating of tho Suram Tunnel in Russia has been elevated to 
the proportions of a national undertakiug of the first magnitude. 
Russia is so flat that the necessity for tunnels hardly exists at 
home. Hence tho ircopio are pleased to own one two miles long — 
the longest in their Empire. Then it has cost a good deal, being 
cut out of the solid rock ; and they point with pride to having 
spent a million sterling upon tlio enterprise. The best mountain 
borers in Europe have been sought out to pierce tho mountain 
range. The money may have heen tiussian, but tho skill has been 
foreign. Even the Russian at the head of tho Russians has bom 
a Role. Of the 2,000 w'orkraen and foremen, the bulk are foreign 
and include repro.sentatives from all parts of Europe except Eug- 
land. We built ihe old Roti-TillLs lino, but wo have had nothing to 
do with the tunnel. Our euginoer-coutractors no longer cater i or 
ttussiau business. Tliey do not believe in it. Too much palm oil 
is requirod to lubricate iho pas, sing of a contract or conces.sion, for 
onr contractors to care to compote wdth more .spoeuLativo Gorman, s 
or Ri'ench in those days of narrow lUiirgins and clo.se price, s. Thev 
find the open nmvkctof the colonies a bet(.or .field for contracts than 
the,restricted one: of Itnssia. Eo that no credit for the tunnel be- 
longs to us except that we may have supplied some of t!ie l,i)0d 
barrels of Portland cement used in the undertaking. Tho Germans, 
1 think, furnished the 170 tons of dyuamito. Over l,;K)0,()00 um.s 
of rock and dirt had to bo romovod from tho tmiiicl before tlm 
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pi- I’cing ucooniplished, ami a loop line 7 mile.s long iiiado to 
link liio hiiimd with tlic oxisting raihvaj". 

Previuu.-ito i;lte opening of tho tnonelllie Transcaucasian railway 
hail to tva s crse llic Lesser Oaucasus mountain at a height of 3,025 i'eofc 
above tho level of the sea. This ridge divides in twain, the country 
b.'twf'ou Catoiim and Hahn between the Black tSea and tlie Gas])ian, 
i'jwliiding the ridge tlic ronto is easy enough, the railway rising 
Gradually towards the capital, Tifli.s, Irom the two .seas. "On the 
Bliu-k Sea side the ivalway takes tho coiir.so of the river Bion, on 
the side of the Caspian the river Kura. But between Batonm and 
Titiis there is llie )-idgo of tho Lo.ssor Caucasus, Ibrniing the back- 

§ round of i:hc Black Sea littoral, wdiicli has been an obstacle since 
>e opoiiing of the line in 1873. The lino starts from Batouui and 
Poti at ! 8 feet above tlio sea level. .From Boti tho railway for 40 
miles travonses a swamp, after whioh tho line rise,s with gradients 
from 1 in 125 to 1 in. 70, with curves of frotn 200 to 250 feet. 
Beyond this the gradients are 1 in 45 and, 1 in 25, and finally tho 
profile changes to 1 in 22^, landing at tho Poni station at tho top 
■of the Suratn Pas.s, 3,200 feet above the sea level. After leaving 
Poni the line goes down a few miles at 1 in 22^, after which the 
grades grow .slighter, and beyond Qori they are comparatively easy 
to Tiflis, During tho 4 hours’ journey from Quirill, on the fiion 
side, to Michaclovu, on that of the Kura, the train rises a height of 
2,000 feet. Three engines, one a (50 ton Fairlie, had to be used to haul 
the train.s up to tho top and ease them down the other side. Only a few 
trucks could pass over at a time, and only a few trains a day. The 40 
miles of .stilt gradients not only blocked the traffic but they cost aa 
extra outlay of £55,000 a year to maintain in order. As this sum was 
more than sufficient to pay a 5 per cent, interest on a million of 
capital, 1 pointed out in my “ Region of the Eternal Fire” in 1884 
that it would probably serve sooner or later to convince the Gov- 
ernment that a tunnel would be cheaper to construct than main- 
tain tho existing overhead service. Tho authorities took this view 
a year later and began the lino in 18865. The Transcaucasian 
railway is now a tolerably level one throughout. The obstacle of 
the Lesser Gaiica.sus has Ijcon successfully abolished, 

iMiii'orv men who have studied tho part the Ti'atiscauoasiau 
railway will play in tho next Eastern war will not cavil a,t the 
iaii,orrance the Uussiaus ascribe to the line. In the lust Turldi-li 
war il. f itiycd a very iii.-signiScant part, because it commenced from 
•a blockaded ]iort and joined a sea more or loss under Turkish control, 
v/iili siiUj )y :he i.solatcd city of Tiflis. It was a mere local branch 
line, of value only wltcn the sea was open and free. The case is 
very di'lcvoiit now. Tho line hits been extended since 1878 from 
Tifli-i lo Ba';u, and Batoum has been joined to the Black Bea end. 
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It therolbre biuils together two groat seas, of one of wliioli RnsKiii 
is sole mistress, and of the other almost so by the growth of lior 
lilaok Bea fleet of heavy ironclads and the corresponding decay of th(3 
Turkish navy. Unless England declared war, Kussia would bo 
mistress of the Black Sea in the next European convulsion, and 
her fleet would ellnctually prevent any Turkish vessels from enter- 
ing it And, of course, up to the actual deolar<at.ion of war there 
would be nothing to prevent Linssia making the fullest use of the 
Black Sea for transporting her troops and stores to wherever 
they were wanted for the impending outbreak. This clearly under- 
stood, the importance of the Transcaucasian railway, and, of course, 
of the Suram Tunnel, will be at once ai^parent. By means of it 
troops brought from Russia via the Volga, or from Turkestan by 
the Transcaspian line, would be railed from Baku to Tiflis, for 
operations in Armenia, or to Batoum for despatch to the European 
seat of war. In the same way, if the campaign were in Persia, 
Afghanistan or India troops from Kussia would be ferried across 
the Black Sea and railed from Batoum and Poti to the Caspian. 
This power would cease the moment the enemy entered the Black 
Bea and stopped the transport between Odessa and Batoum, but it 
•would bo possible to send the bulk of the tro^js and supplies by the 
route before the actual declaration of war. Even in peace time the 
route is used for military purposes. During the last few weeks 
8,000 recruits have been sent from Odessa to Batoum to replace a 
similar nmnb-r of time-expired men in the army of the Caucasus. 

Hence those officers of the Indian Army and the army at 
home who have occupied themselves with the task of calculating 
the progress of a Kuss.iiu army towards Armenia and towards India 
will now have to recast their calculations. They will have to 
assign to Russia increased ability for shipping her forces from the 
Black Bea to the Caspian, and from the Caspian to the Black Sea, 
and in a few years they may have to recast them again, for by 
that timo the main railway system of Russia promises to bo 
pushed down to Tidis, or will join the Transcaucasian line at 
Baku. At present the homo net-work - ends at Vladikavkiiz. 
Between this and Tiflis lies the Great Caucasus, requiring so 
many tunnels to pierco that tho Government has hesitated to 
undertake the enterprise. Howevei*, the success at, Suram seems 
to havo revived the various schemes that have been drawn up 
for connecting Tiflis with Russia, and in tho course of his speech 
in inaugurating the tunnel, the Minister of Railways expressed 
the wish of tho Government to make use of the skill and talent at 
present assembled there to commence this great undertaking. The 
remarks may have been only of an after-dinner character, but they 
have been construed into a serious expression of policy, and the 
Tiflis officials arc looldng forward to the lino iioing early taken in 
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lisuid. The acconipliahinent of the nnilortiaking would join the 
Ti'aiiscyucaiian railway with the Uussiau network and fiu'tlujr with 
tiio Iviiropean raniification, thereby rendering it possible to go froni 
Oukiis to the Caspian all the way by railway. But, it is too .soon to 
speoLilate further in this directioir, because, before the line can bo 
opened, at least a dozen granite tunnels must be pierced, and an 
expenditure be incarrod of several millions sterling. None the less, 
Cue completion of the enterprise, unless it be shelved temporarily for 
tile easier line from Vladikavkaz to Baku, is simply a fpie-stion of 
time. Every year Eugluud and Russia, between them, level more 
and more the obstacles between Charing Cro.ss andCaloulta, and the 
jiresoiit decade will probably see railway coinmuiiication established 
between the two, in .spite of the opposition of diplomacy. The force 
drawing them together is stronger than the force trying to keep them 
apiark 
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London, Octoler 23rd, 1890. 

I LEARN from a good source at St, Petersburg that the Gov- 
ernor of the Transcaspian territory has gone on a journey to 
Penjdeh, in order to arrange for the establishment of an extensive 
military camp iu that quarter. Up to now Hussiii has done littio 
to fortify the new Afghan frontier. Her works have been mainly 
of a pacific ebaractcr. This has been owing to two causes : one local 
and the other imperial. The local cause arose from the iiidifforciico 
of General Koinaroff to military inattor.s — although ho wore a 
warlike coat, it did not cover a warlike heart. He wars essentially a 
civil administrator, caring more for the arts of peace than prepara- 
tions for war. Alikhauoif, his subordinate atMerv, was quite the 
contrary; but this clever and unscruplous warrior bad excited so 
mucli eu vy in St, Petersburg by his success that his recominendal ions 
were not attended to. As regards the imperial cause, the ffdlure of 
Russian policy in the Balkan peninsula, and the consequent humilia- 
tion of Ru.ssia before Europe, diverted the eyes of Alexander iho 
Third from Asia to Europe immediately after Ru.=.sia’.s diplomatic! 
.succcHse-; on the Afghan frontier in 1883, and he 1ms not directed 
Ills gaze liaek again since. It was hardly to be expected, liowevc.r, 
tlia’v tilings would remain in a state of quiescence after General 
Kouropatkin wtir. appointed to replace Komarofl'. The now Gover- 
nor is nothing if not a military organizer. His fboiiglits run only 
in the (Uroction of v/ar. It is natural, therefore, that he should 
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exercise his administrative powers to the utmost to prepare for the 
two problems that confront a En.ssian General in his po.sition. 
The occupation in due course of Khorassau, and the next for" 
ward movement south east of Ponjdeh, either against Afghanis- 
tan, or India, or against both. Hence a few days ago, after wel- 
coming his wife add family at Askabad, whore they had arrived to 
join him, he proceeded direct to the Afghan frontier, accompanied 
by the ablest officers on his staff. Regarding the proportions of 
the now fortified camp, I have no definite information, but 1 am 
assured that the Russian Government moans to make good its 
lodgement in the Khusk valley, and astonish Sir West Ridgeway 
by the extensive use a good General can make of advantages a 
feeble and indifferent military diplomatist flung so recklessly 
away. 


i 


The Minister of Finance, Vishnigradsky, has finished his tour 
in Central Asia and is now on his way home vi^- the Caucasus, 
which has just been visited by the Minister of Railways. The 
journeys of these two functionaries will no doubt be attended , with 
important results. The development of the Transcaspian and Tur- 
kistau provinces depends lai-gely upon the financial assistance 
afforded by the Ifitato. The Minister of Finance has now had an 
opportunity of examining on the spot the various pending problems, 
and will be in a position to solve mo.st of them on his return to 
St. Petersburg. It rests with Vishnigradsky to find funds for 
extending the Samarkhand line to Taslikend, for constrncting the 
railway to Meshed, for completing the irrigation worlis at Merv, 
for giving State aid to the cotton plantations at Merv, Tojend and 
the Atak, for running steamers on the Oxus, and a number of other , 
simiLar undertakings. Enterprise of a private character hardly 
exists in Russian Central Asia. Excluding the ordinary traiJo 
carried on by the local Armenian trades people and a few Moscow 
firms, everything is done by the Government. Not a single 
public company has been registered in Russia for develop- 
ing the many resources of the Transcaspian region since tlio 
country was annexed. Before Englishmen and Anglo-Indians 
comment on this they would do well to romernber tlio little -^vo our- 
selves have done in Biluchistan and Burma since those regions wcj-e 
incorporated with the Indian Bmpiro. Excluding the Quetta 
Railway, the State has done little to develop the resources of Bilu» 
chi.stan, while private enterprise ha.s done nothing at all. Euring the 
last five years wo have had thous.ands of companies rogistoi'cd for 
doing all manner of things, po&siblo and i3nj)o,s.diblo, in all 
pavt,s of the earth, however inaecessiblo, with the oxoe))liou of 
Biluohishau, to open up which, J think I can safely .state, not u 
single company lias been registered. 
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Poi’luips of PiliiohistaQ. it intiybasaid that ttiHiv, isnot much ia 
die country to iti vita opaniag up, oiiohan, assertion, ho wovor, would 
hardly be based upon facts, for Biluchistau has not yet been 
sufficiently examined for the world to know what resonreos it con- 
tains. All w'o know is, in regard to ono resource, that it contains 
u gOi><i deal more petroleum than was ever expected, and that outside 
the present limited sphoi’o of Government operations exist other 
oil iialds awaiting investigation by the drill, Butpauoity ofre- 
so areas cannot be alleged against tipper Burma. It is notoriously 
ooo of the richest niinoral countries in the world. Yet although 
every (Jontinontal googr.apher and geologist is quite aware of this 
imiiortant fact, what has pnhlio enterprise done to open up. the 
country since wo took it from King I'lioobaw yeai’s ago P The StatO; 
unlike in the Transcaspian region, has done practically upthing to 
develop Burmese resources ; while it is a matter of common no* 
toriehy that it has absolutely blocked private and public 
enterprise by unwise regulation aud au ill-advised policy 
of suspense. In saying this I make no indictment agaigsfc 
any individual or individuals — if 1 wished to do so, I think 
your readers know me sufficiently to feel that their names 
would be openly nailed on the columns of this newsp.apsr-r" 
but I simply draw attention for the first time to a vei-y vegretable 
condition of things pi-evalont in Burma. In these days of rapi4 
company promotion aud swift turning over of investments, men of 
money in London will not willingly transact business with countries, 
in which through unwise laws or the want of a clear policy, business 
is unde to dawdle. I pointed out the evil results of this in regard 
to Russia the other day. From mistaken, , notion of the duty of a 
paternal Government the Russian authorities clailD .a right tp 
revise the articles of association of any foreign company formed to 
carry on industrial operations within the empire. , This means, ,in. 
olicct, the expenditure of a deal of money in “'palm oil ,” to hurry 
on the revising business, aud a delay of six. months, perhaps a whole 
year, before a modus vivendi is established between the foreign capi- 
talists and the Russian authorities. Now a man or a corporation, 
having £10,000 to spend in promoting companies, does not like to 
ho tied to an undertaking for an indefinite space of time, and be 
compelled as well to shell out heavily in the matter of expenses. 
Of the two, a mine or industrial undertaking would naturally be 
preferred in a country where no such regulations or expense exist, 
aud money can be turned quickly over. Speaking generally, four 
or five American or colonial companies could be easily floated in the 
time it takes to complete ono for Russia, Naturally, therefore, our 
capitalists prefer to have nothing to do with Russia, and all the indus- 
trial sclicraos brought to London from that country have to go hack 
again rejected, in spate of the unquestiouahle merits of many of them. 
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The occupation in due cour-so of Khorassan, and tho next for- 
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i}' the able.st'ofiicfcrs on his staff. Regarding the proportions of 
thti now fortified camp, 1 have no definite information, but 1 am 
nssured that the Ru.ssian Government moans to make good its 
lodgement in the Khusk valley, and astonish Sir 'W^'est Ridgeway 
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The Minister of Finance, Vishuigradsky, has finished his tor 
in Central Asia and is now on his way homo via the Oaucas 
which has just been visited by the Minister of Railways. 'J “b 
journeys of these two functionaries will no doubt bo attondo'^ w a 
important results. The development of the Tr-niscaspian anxTT 
kistan provinces depends largely upon the financial assistaiJo 
afforded by the State. The Minister of Finance has now had an 
opportunity of examining’ on the spot tho various pending problems, 
and will .be in a position to solve mo.st of thorn on his return to 
St. Petersburg. It rests with Vishuigradsky to find funds for 
extending tho Samarkhand line to Tashkend, for constructing tho 
railway to Meshed, for completing the irrigation works at Merv, 
for giving State aid to tho cotton plantations at Morv, Tejond and 
the Atak, for running steamers on tho Oxus, and a number of other 
similar undertakings. Enterpri.se of a private character hardly 
exists in Russian Central Asia. Excluding the ordinary trade 
carried on by tho local Ai-menian trades people and a few Moscow 
firms, everything is done by tho Government. Not a single 
public company has been registered in Russia for develop- 
ing the many resources of the Transcaspian region since tho 
country was annexed. Before Englishmen and Anglo-Indians 
comment on this they would do well to remember the little wo our- 
selves have done in lliluchistan and Burma .since those regions wero 
incorporated with tho Indian Empire. Excluding tho Quetta 
Railway, tho State has done little to develop the r6Soui’ce.s of Biln- 
chistau, while private enterprise has done nothing at all, Piiriug the 
last five years wo have had thousands of compauie.s regi, stored Ibr 
doing all manner of thing.s, possible and impo,ssiblo, in all 

I iarts of tho earth, however inaccessible, with tlm exception of 
Jiiuchistan, to open up which, 1 think I can safely .state, not a 
single company has boon rpgisterod. 
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Povhati'i of Biluolu.sfauit may bosaid that tUero is not much, in 
thecouuti’y toiiiv'ita opouiag up. Sacliim assortiou, however, would 
hardly bo based upon facts, for Biluohistan has not yet hcen 
suftioicntlj’’ examined for the world to know what resources it con> 
tains. All we know is, in regard to one resource, that it contains 
a good deal more petroleum tmin was over expected, and that outsida 
the present limited sphere of Government operations exist other 
oil holds awaiting investigation by the drill. But paucity of re- 
sources cannot bo alleged against Upper Burma. It is notoriously 
one of the richest mineral countries in the world. Yet although 
every (Jontinontal geographer and geologist is quite aware of this 
important fact, what has public enterprise done to, open up the 
country siuce we took it from King I'heebaw years ago ? The State, 
unlike in the Trausoaspian region, has done practioally, nothing to 
develop Burmese resources ; while it is a matter of common no- 
toriety that it has absolutely blocked private and public 
enterprise by unwise regulation and an ill-advised policy 
of suspense. In saying this I make no indictment agaipst 
any individual or individuals^ — if 1 wished to do so, I think ; 
your readers know mo sufficiently to feel that their name? 
would bo openly nailed on the columns of this nowspaper-r 
but I simply draw attoution for the first time to a very ragretable 
condition of things prevalent iu Burma. In these days of rapid 
company promotion and swift turuiug over of investments, men of 
money in London, willuot willingly transact business with countries, 
in which through unwise laws or the want of a clear policy, business 
is mule to dawdle. I pointed out the evil re.sult3 of this in regi^rd 
to Russia the other clay. From mistaken .notion of the duty ,of a 
paternal Government the Rns-sian authorities claini a right tq 
revise the articles of association of any foreign company formed to 
carry on industrial operations within the ompiro. . This means, in 
effect, the expenditure of a deal of money in ‘^palm oil ” to hurry 
on the revising busiuoss, and a delay of six mouths, perhaps a whole 
year, before a modus vivendi is established botwoeu the foreign capi- 
talists and the Russian artthoritias. Now a man or a corporation, 
having £10,000 to spcjud in promoting companies, does not like to 
bo tied to an undertaking for an indefinito space of lime, and bo 
compelled as well to shell out heavily in the matter of expenses. 
Of the two, a mine or industrial undertaking would naturally bo 
preferred in a country whex-o no such regulations or expense exist, 
and money can be turned quiclily over. Bpoaking generally, four 
or five American or colonial ccxmpauies could be e!i.sily floated in the 
time it talces to complete one' for Russia, hlaturully, therefore, our 
capitalists px’ofcr to have nothing to do with Russia, and all the indus- 
trial schemes brought to Loudon from that oonatr}'- have to go back 
again rejeoteJ, in spite oftheanquestiodahle nxerits of many of them. 


Winit I have isaitl of Eiissia applies iu a measure to 
Burma. Instead of inviting a boom by giving a free bainl 
to t'iirly pioneers — a practice common enough in the two 
Ameiieas and onr colonies — the authorities have required lime to 
frame regulations, formulate solemn policies, ami protect resources 
TBclesa until nndevedoped, and the delays that have been oceasioutHl 
thereby have been most detrimental to the rapid opening up of 
Burma. Countries have their tides of fortune as well us individuals, 
(Jommerco is always on the look-out for a irew boom, and a boom, 
no matter how good, always stales sooner or later. One might 
then .just as weirtry and flog the provorbi.al dead Irorse as seek to 
attract co{.ions capital to a country not before the public. A few 
3’eavs ago every investor was juad on Canada. Any kind of Cana- 
dian enterprise succeeded on the market, and millions flowed to 
that country until a reaction sot in ; and, although it was not 
followed by a collapse, Canadian investments ceased to be fasbionablo 
and command support. Thou Anstralia had a turn, and there was a 
rage for all manner of Australian mining and land companies until 
the country was overgorged with capital, and the inevitable prostra- 
tion succeeded. Afterwards South Africa boomed with a fierceness 
almost unparalleled, and before it began to wane Brazil and Argentin.T. 
excited a mania in the breast of the British capitalist. The simultaneous 
collapse in Soirth Africa and the revolutions in the two other coun- 
tries have now caused a terrible depression and crisis in London; 
but the Indian Goverumeut is gravely mistaken if it imagines that 
hureauoratio cotton wool will save Burma from a similar fate iu the 
future. Sooner or later, probabl.y sooner, because it is a new 
country of infinite possibilities, Burma is .sure to boom, and is just 
as certain in due .season afterwards to sicken from over-enterprise 
as every other country and colony does in its career. It is useless, 
therefore, to try and prevent over-spoculalion for fear of the eouse- 
quence. No Gfovernmout has ever yet been able to control specula- 
tion, save at the price of practical probibition of business. To 
attempt it in Burma, therefore, is to seek to mop back the Atlantic. 
Far better to ail on the boom, because if a reaction succeeds it, the 
history of capital consoles us by proving that another boom also 
follows the reaction iu due eour.se. 
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liOmoTS, Friday, July &thyl8S8. 

rnf-lE opening of the first railway in Persia has provoked in 
Russia some discussion as to the future of that country. In Eng- 
land the few newspapers that have referred to the event have been 
inclined to take a roseate view of Persian progresSj impelled thereto 
not only by the opening of the Teheran railway, but the Minoniice- 
inent in tho that the Khah has promulgated a variety of 

wise decrees for throwing open his dominions of trade. Such 
a view, however, does not prevail in ' Russia. The Shah has now 
been forty years on the throne wildiout doing anything to benefit 
the country, and his new reforms will probably share the fate of 
the famous concession made to Caron Reuter many years ago. The 
imbecility that characterises his rule throughout is reflected even 
in the railway just opened. The concession for this undertaking 
was obtained by a group of -Belgian and Russian capitalists, at the 
head of the latter of whom stands the Persian Con.snl-Greneral at 
Odessa, Qospodin, Zaitchenro. The initiative is said to have been 
due to thi,3 per, son, who enjoyed the su^iport of his Goverament 
in securing the concession, the Belgians for the most part provid- 
ing the money and the railway materials for the nmiertaking, 
Tlie concession is confincii to the two hundred miles of lino 
from the Ciis[iian Sea to Teheran, Negotiations for an exten- 
sion south to the Persian Gulf are still in progress. When tho 
Syndicate sent in plans for the Rosht-Tcheran line, it natu- 
rally proposed starting from the Gasjnan and working ahead to 
the Persian capital. This was obviously the proper w'ay The 
Shull, however, thought different. Ho- considered that the con- 
struction ought t.o commence at Teheran. Consequently, instead 
of the railway providing its own transport-power as it advanced 
from tile Caspian, tho idiotic spectacle has been wituossod for 
months past of camels, horse. 3 , and asses transporting rails a.nd 
sleepers two iuiudroJ miles over execrable roads to Teheran in 
order that tho Shah’s wi,sh might bo gratified of seeing tho lino start 
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tliei’8. Thank.? to this, instead of the railway being constructed 
at about £4,000 a mile, the ten. miles recently opened from 
Teheran to Shah Abdul Aziin have cost £10,000, or £100,000 for 
the fir.st aootion, the additional expense being for tlio mo»t part 
inourrod in providing the local transport to convey the rails, ice.. 
to the capital of the Shah. Thns so flu- from the railway de- 
monstrating that the Shah Nasr-odin has suddenly become a man 
of progress, it proves him to be as silly an Asiatic potontate as over 
ho was. 

Rumours prevail that the Shah has snspondod for tho moment 
any further extension ; but credence is not afctacliod to those in 
Russia, where it is believed that the Ru.ssian Minister at Teheran 
will, if a hitch occurs, exorcise suc.cc.ssfn[ly his influouco to get 
tho line completed to tho Caspian Sea a.s quickly as possible. 
Russia has a solid interest in tho construction of the line. Tho 
Belgian rails of the ten miles laid down had to pay duty to tho 
extent of £15,000 in passing^ through Batoum to Persia. At. this 
rate Rus-sia will levy a nice little toll on tho line, unless the rest 
of the rails bo manufactured at her own iron- works. Apart from 
this gain, Russia expects to control the trade of Teheran, entirely 
on the comtdetion of the line. To all intents and purposes, it 
vrill practically tie the forhmes of Persia to Russia, since Teheran, 
now isolated,, will be linked with the waterway which runs direct 
from the Persian shore of tho Caspian to tho new sea canal at ISt. 
Petersburg. In this sense the line will not simply be a junotion of 
Teheran and Resht but of the capitals of Persia and Russia. At no 
distant date the junction will be consiunmated afresh by the com- 
liletioii of tho railway communication between the two Capitals. As 
I pointed out last week, tho extension of tho Kussian railway system 
to Patrovsk is simply a question of months ; and from Patrovsk a 
short line of two hundred and twelve mile.s along tho Caspian will 
complete the system to Baku, whore another line of two hundred 
and thirty-two miles along the Caspian will carry on tho locomotive 
to Roslit, Plans for these lines actuallv exist in the portfolio of 
Admiral Possietto, tho Russian Minister of W ays of Communication, 
and by the time tho Persian railway reaches Resht they will be 
already in hand. On tho Transcaspi.au Railway, Russian Ibro.sight 
showed itself by bailditig in 18ii3 a large junction station in the 
wildomoss at tho point where tho Baku lino will some day branch 
oil towards Teherau. 

So far as tho section to Baku is concerned, the demands of the 

B jtrolenin ti'ade will hurry this on. At present oil intoudod. for 
outli Rtissla ami Austria is sent 6rst to Batoum in hand-c.ar.'i, 
pumpod chore into lank stoamors, conveyed to Odessa, pumped there 
into cisterns and from those cisterns, into railway tank-trucks, which 
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convey it to its destination. In the jottnioy to Batoum, pri’cat delay 
is o-Kpcviencod in crossing the Suram Pass, over which only sis 
trucks can bo hauled at a time. The molnen^, however, the Russian 
railway system is extended via Petrovsk to Baku, it will bo 
possible for inukcars to run straight from the Baku rofinerios to the 
towns of South Russia and the depots on the Austrian and Grorman 
frojitiors. I mentioned this fact last week; but I repeat it now. be- 
cause it shows that, quite apart from political considerations, the 
demancls of commerce will hiiston Russia’s railway system towards 
Persia. Petroleum in a larger degree, and Persian politics in a 
lesser, will force on the line to Baku within a very short time-; and ; 
afterwards the oonditions will he reversed and carry on the loconiotivo 
to Ilosht. Russia’s petroleum trade with Persia is already important, 
and would constitute a considerablo portion of. the trafec on the- 
line from Baku to Teheran. Besides tliis, the splendid develop- 
ment of the town of Baku, and the establishment of .an annual 
fair there are not only rendering Baku the bazaar of the Caspian • 
Sea but oven of North Persia also. Baku has a population of 
(10,000 people ; Teheran of 100,000. By the time the connecting 
line between the tv/o places is finished, Baku will probably have, 
quite as large a population as Teheran, perhaps greater, and will 
wax in importance, as the Persian cajjital relatively wanes. The 
effect of this on Russia’s influence in North Persia is obvious. 

Prom the Russian point of view, Persia, although treated 
as tin important Asiatic power by most European States, is already 
nothing more than a mere khanate. Jt is pointed out — and ap- 
parently with justice — that the conquest of Persia would be. a far 
simpler undertaking than the subjugation of Bokhara, Khokand, 
and Khiva, There would be no long marches? to reach the 
chief objectivo points : no frightful deserts to traverse. A, 
couple of months would probably settle everything. In effecting 
the conque.st of Turkistan, the Russians had to march G70'rmile3 
to get from Orenburg to Kazala, on the Syr Daria, and almost as. 
far again to get to Taslikout. Prom thore they had to march neaidy 
200 miles to get to Samarkhand, and about 150 luoro do set from 
Samarkhand to Bokhara. Finally, there was a march of. about 600' 
miles more, when the Turkistan army took in hand the conquest io.f 
Khiva. There would he nothing of the sort in Persia. A simple 
march of 200 miles from the Caspian would plaoe the Russians in 
jiossession of Telieraii. A similar march, from the Transcaucasian 
‘depots would effect an occupation, of Tabroez. A .march of loss 
than. 150 miles would make (General .Komaroff master of Mi?shed, 
wiiile ;i mere gunboat force would capture A.skabad, 45 miles from 
the Ctisjjian, and probably also Shahrood, 80 miles further on. These 
points seized, i.i ussui would completely control North Persia and 
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nhoi eoiinh-y dr.-iitiiug into tho Gtiapian. The tressiire— £7,000,001) 
or £f3, 000*000 sterling — Nasr-ed-din is reputed to posses.? iit Tciie- 
rail would repay the co.st of the campaiga, mid, so far as couoorns 
half of Persia, tho rule of the feolile Shahs would bo at aa end. Tho 
gnbjugalion of the rest of tho country stretching towards the Per- 
sian (jTulf would bo left for a second campaign. Whatovor force.? 
tho reinainiug independent portion of Persia might gatinjr at Slit- 
raa or l.spahan, they could do little to dispo.s,se?s the Russians of 
Meshed, Teheran and Tabreez, and would probably confine their 
efforts to holding their own. When liussia had consolidated her 
po.3ition, it would be simple for her to take advantage of an oppor" 
tune moment to push ahead a fleet to Ispahan and Bushire, and, 
having completed communications between tho Caspian and Persian 
(irulf, to pacify the rest of tho country by degrees. 

Such 33 the iinpre,ssion prevailing among military men in Riis- 
sia as to tho way that Por-sia could bo broken up. I am not alleg- 
ing that any such plan engages tho attention of the Russian Govern- 
ment at the present moment, or that, if the Shnh were to die to- 
morrow a.ruMi would be at once made for Teherim, On the 
contrary, the conquest of Persia docs not seem to be on the carpet 
for the moment, notwithstanding tho ambitious longings of General 
Komaroff to shift his quarters from Askabad to fieshod. At the 
same time, it certainly is a fact that Russia looks forward to tho 
period when Persia will be wholly under Russian rule, and whatever 
can fiieilitato this by diplosnatic mc/ins, by frontier action, and by 
intrlguo in Khorassan and elsewhere, will be readily employed by 
the Russian Government. Tho growing feeling in Russia that 
Persia belongs to Russia (in the same way that the English people 
regard Afghanistan as naturally belonging to India) will explain 
tho annoyance, and oven anger, displayed at the appointment of Sir 
Henry Drummond Wollf as English Minister at Teheran. It is not 
that Russia believes that he will bo able to do any good in ultimately 
preserving Persia ; but the presence of a sharp tli]3lomatist may 
render Russia’s slo vv-sap])iiig process loss easy to carry out. Rightly 
or wruugly, Russia does not believe that England would ever go 
to war to save the Shahdoin if she made tho raid upon Teheran, 
Tabreoz, and Meshed to which I have referred ; and she questions 
even whether England wonld fight subsequently to save the Pei'siau 
Guifi I think her assumption is correct in regard to the former ; 
and it is a toss-up whether she is not also right with respecl; to tho 
latter. At any rale, rmdor any circumstances, Persia is ob viously 
3.row so open to attack and conquest that it is futile to rely upon her 
ever being a useful ally. Only a few years ago great imporlance 
was attached to tho Persian alliance. Captain Yato, if I mistake 
not, NYi'ote an article in the Natiaml Bemexo after Ponjdch, in which 
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lio son,afli(; to ]n’ove that Persia miglit be invoked to save Afg]tiiiii;iian 
and Iiidia—a proposition upon wliicb Sir Charles Dilkc very jrro- 
peily lieapod ridicule, I’ersia would have nothing to gain by Irelp- 
ing us, and she would only hasten her own dowutall iiy doing so. 
As I have roiieatedly j)ointed out in my works, tluu'o is practically 
no limit to the enormous forces Unssia can pour down the Volga 
into the Caspian, hfo army that England, Atghanistan, Persia, 
and Turkey could march to that great basin over the long stretches 
of diflicuit country separating it from the oeoau could match there 
tiie forces they would find there waiting to receive tliera. Russia 
knows tills, and ii is a question whether the Shah does not know 
it equally well. It is a pity that the fact is not equally well realised 
in Mnglaud, whore there is a fondness foi’ resting the defence 
of [nJi;i upon rotfen reeds. Certainly the Persian alliance in the 
event of a wav with Russia belongs to this category. Even apart 
from the imbecility of Persian rule and the abscnco of any well- 
drilled army, a ]topnlation of seven millions, scattered over an area 
three times the size of France, cannot in the natnre of things bo 
very formidable against an organized empire of 103 millious. The 
Persians, it is true, make good soldiers ; but if we wish to drill 
Asiatics, we have a good recrniting-groimd in India itself. If wa 
must have allies, far better look after our own colonies and develop 
them than w'aste our treasure on rotten States. Australia, with her 
4,000,000, and Canada, with her .5,000,000, are each of them more 
po-werfnl allies than we should ever find in Persia. A force raised 
in either would lie more effectual in stiffening the native defenoa 
of India than any foi’ce wo might raise in the dominions of tlielSliah, 
Assuredly everything should bo done to delay the Russian conquest 
of Persia hy energetic diplomatic means ; but be 3 mnd this bearing 
in mind that the expansion of Russia in the Caspian region is not 
simply a political one, but a rapid spreading of the RnssiEin popula- 
tion itself, the question ciinnot blit force itself on the miml as to 
whether, outside diploraacy, every penny spent on Ptiv-sia for the 
sake of preserving that decaying country is not money absolutely 
thrown away. Peu- bettor expend it on the development of Austra- 
lia, whose growing military strength is a far inoi-o hopeful factor 
for the future defence of India than the bit of engineering tom- 
foolery the Shah has just been perpetrating at Teheran in the namo 
of progress. 
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RUSSM.Y EXPAjYSIOX TBE 
BLACK EEJl. 


London, Jnl^ I3th, ISSS. 

rnilE npenins of iliG Novoro.s.si:ik Railwaj^^ within tho iaF.l, few iJays 
-1 is II ronimdei- to ICn^lund that Russia’s pTOi^roHs ill tho LJ.'ick 
'Seals (if a matorial a.s well as of. a naval and military character. 
Novoro.ssi.-^k i.s an outward and visible expression of that wido.spread 
coloniMition of CJis-Cancasia by the Russians which has been in 
projiTe,ss for several generations without removing the old belief 
that the Russians are not a colonising peojilo. In the sense that 
Rus.sin does not part willt her jieoplo as we do — (hat slio docs not 
£00 them quit the mother country in ships for lands beyond the sea — 
Russia is certainly not a colonising power ; but her peasants for 
gentwaiions have been ucoustoinod to march across seas of steppes, 
forests, or corn-fields, to lands, far removed from the mother 
province, and with the exception that they have tramped great 
distance, s alongside their wagons in,stcad of travelling on 
board ship, there is no difference between the emigration of English 
farm labonrers to Canada or An.stralia and that of Ru.ssiaa pea- 
sants from Moscow or .Penza to tho .stoppo country to the north 
of the Caucasus range. Erom tho thickly-populated provinces 
round about Moscow there is a constant radiation of human life. 
Every season peasants swarm away .southward and ea,stward of 
that "centre, just as emigrants in "April and iMay swarm from 
England, and many' are still on tho road, tramjiing their way- 
onward s, when English la I louror.s who left their home, s the same 
time are settled down in New Zealand, For tho most part this 
emigration is purely spontaneous and voluntary. Thu State has 
nothing wliatcver to do with it. Over and over again of late 
years books and pamphlets have been published in Russia demand- 
ing the general State regulation of colonisation ; but the Govern- 
ment lias held aloof, and very wi.sely, if the failure of State coloui.satiou 
in tho Black Sea dhtriet of tho Caucasus and iullie province cl' the 
Ainoori.sa criterion of what comc.sof the Stato interfcriiig in these 
matters. After tho anno.valion of tho xAmoor province. General Monra- 
vieO.' Amoovsky induced tho Government to send thither .rJ(),()(JO 
t-etti,"!--. the liiiilc of whom perished like flio.s. After tho ( 'riincan war 
the auiimritics of (.ho Oauca.sns .settled thousand.s of people along the 
.black Sea. coa'it from Anapa to Poti : and these again eilher died 
of I'-ver or liecamo paupers under the administrativo nieihod.s in 
vogue, ’tyiiiit will bo tho outcome of the new spell of State, eolo- 
uisacion of the I'acifia provinces, conducted as a counterpoise to tho 
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iiiiius: of L'hinestf into the Usiiri district, it is too soon yet to ^ay. 
l-’iji' Several years now the iiussiim Government has been sc-ndiug 
several lliousimd jieople to Vladivostoek wlienee the}' ai-e de=- 
p-itelicil to the Chinese Irontior to be settled in State-estr.blislied cyi,. 
nies. This is the only colonisation conducted by the iSlate ; .mJ j adm 
Viy the rejiorts reooivod in Uussia of the horrible sanitary eon 
of the immigrants’ barracks at Vladivostock and the red lapo inotnon 
of the officials who ;iro ontrtistod with tho forinatiou of the soiLionieuts 
it is doubtful whether tho present spurt will bo iiioro successful than 
lilouravieti-Ajiioorsky's. Tho only chauee iu tlic colonists’ favour 
is that this time Lite Government at homo is more iu earnest about 
it. Tin; comiilotiou of tho CanaJi:iu-.raci(ic Kaihvay, aitd tlie cou- 
.sequent ability of England and Canada, or even Canada alomy 
to invade and hold tho sparsely, populated Pacific coast of Biberia- 
croiited a feeling of uneasiness which, iu spite of the despatch of 
move troops, largo armaments, and tltousands of peasaiit^, is still 
fai‘ from being allayed. That the seizure of Vladivostock would have 
tlie slightest etfect upou tho issue of a conflict between Russia and 
.England for the .supremacy of India is au opinion which, I believe, 
is only held by Bir Charles Dilke. England might just as well 
seize Thnbuctoo for all the etfect it would have upon the fighting 
in Afghanistan. All tho same, the loss of Vladivostock would vex 
and annoy Ru.ssia, even if the occupation were only temporary ; 
and hence to make tho task as hard as possible for tiro invaders, 
plenty of heavy calibre guns have been sent to the Pacific, and the 
Stat('.*uidcd emigration will continue until 5500,000 souls are deposit- 
ed ou the coast. In the ineanwhilo the voluntary emigratiou 
of peasants from the ccnti'al provinces to the fertile diafricts 
of ULs- Caucasia increases every year, and renders more and 
nioic durable Kvts.sia’s hold upon the Caucasus. The conslriic- 
tion of the railway from Rostotf-on-the-Dou to Vludikavkaz 
greatly facilitated the movement, just as tho exten.sion of tho rail- 
way S-. stem from Samara, ou the Volga, to Orenburg, promoted the 
oolouisation of Trans-Volga Russia. In both cases the railway was 
constructed mainly for military purposes — that to V'ladikavsftz 
for tho purpose of tyiug the Caucasus to Russia, aud tho secomf 
to Oroiiburg- for facilitating the despatch of trooiis to Tnrki.stan. 
Iu both cases tho 'march of events has deprived the hues of the.r 
military im,- ortonce- -iu one case completely — while the strea.m t.i 
colonisation has rendered them of the highest couiiuendai vidue. 
Euring iny recent stay iu Russia 1 dined with tho traffic muuagci 
of the Orciffiurg Railway, and he told me that tins influence of ibi' 
line on tho couiilry traversed had been similar to that exercised b_: 
railways iu the United States or .English colonies. Where origina. 
ly there were vast tracts ofunocoitpied land, there are now farms a., 
villages which proyido th« pudacipal items of traffic for the line— -co , 
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Jiide?, tiiiil cattlo—T^bile at the Orenburg end of the raib.vay 7,000 
or y.OOO ]!0a;:!Ui!t3 are “ tipped” every season to spread ovcf the Iviv- 
gliizsteppes or the sontheru districts of Siberia. Traffio from (.’ouTral 
Asia rhcro is practioally none at all now. Troops, and stores, and 
i-icrchandiso raaku their way to Turkistan via the Transcas| iau 
llailway. Orcmbiirg 1ms completely lost its original character as a 
miliiavy depot, becoming instead, thanks to the railway, a I'Usy 
manulVictni'ing town, incro.nsing in imjiortance every year. Tims 
from being a frontier territory, Orenburg is rapidly becjomiug a 
homo province ; and tlio construction of the riiihvuy from tlio 
\''oIg!i to Ufa -vvill still further promote the settlement of the 
country by Russians. A similar movement has been observ- 
able in Cis-Oaucaslii, Formerly troo[)s intended for the 'J.'rans- 
caucftsiau provinces worn sent by rail to Vladiicai'ltaz, wiienco 
they marched to Tiflis and the garrison stations beyond. 
Now they are despatched to Batoiim by steamei* and go Tiflis- wards 
by railway, in the direction of Kars, by the fine military road con- 
Btrnoted since the war between Batoum and that frontier stronghold. 
Thus, in a military sense, the Vladikavkaz line has lost much of its 
military importance, and will not recover it until it is extended to 
I’etrovslt, on the Caspian Sea, when it will become part of the higlnvay 
between Moscow and Samarkhand , Meanwhile, tens of thousands of 
peasants have settled down alongside the rail w.ay, and it is largely duo 
to the produce the}' raise on the fertile Stavropol plains that Kostoff- 
on- the- Don owes its present prosperity. Forty years ago Eostoff was 
a mere fishing village, containing only a couple of briek'honses for the 
headman and thoiiriest. Now it has a fixed population of 70,000 
people, which is dorrhletl during the busy summer mouths ; and it 
transacts a trade exceeding £7,000,000 a year. This development 
is largelj’ due to the colonising of the Stavropol country, which luis 
an area larger than that of England, the whole of it fertile, Tho 
settlers export annually over half a million tons of corn, most of 
which finds its -way to Russia and abroad, vid Rostoif ; and tho 
output increases every year. 

it is this largo traffic that the new lino to Novorossisk will tap. 
Ilitherlo all the produce of Cis-Caucasia Ims had to flow' nortli, to 
the mouth of tho Don, which is shallow all tho year round and 
frozen over for five months out of tho twelve. For tho future it 
will fake a short cut westward to the warmer, deeper shores of tlie 
Black f?ca, and will bo exported to Europe or Russia I’rom ono ol' the 
finest ports of the Black Sea, ojten to shipping all tlio year round. 
The Ihie is 172i miles long, and has cost a million-aud- a-half to 
construct. On it are two of the longest tunnels in Rusda — one of 
them I ol a mile long. As the mmority of Ritssian railways poss(-as 
no tunnels at all, the construction ofthis ptarticukr one is considered 
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an irapoi-fcaut eagiueoring work at St. Petersburg, The lino 
starts tVom the I'ili horet.sk station of the Eosioff-Yhulikavkiiz Eai'l- 
vray and runs via the town of Ekaterinodar. The eliief artichj of 
C!;ij)ort promises to bo wheat, and it is expected that, thanks to tlio 
i.hortnoss of the line and the exoellcnee of the outlet, this part of oo vii- 
growing Kussia w’ill bo able to compete on favoiirabie terms with 
tile wheat trade in India. Certainly it will compete on better terms 
tlrui the provinces of Middle Russia ; and on this account we may 
expect to see a rapid increase of the colonisation of Cis-Caneasia, 
a larger export from the region, and the swift development of 
Movorossisk into a second Odessa. 

Both the Minister of Railways and the Governor of the C.-m* 
casus, Prince iJondukoff-Korsakoff, attended the opening of the 
lino. On his way to Norvorossisk, Admiral Possiotto ivas to bo 
interviewed by a large deputation from the town of tiostoff, 
which, foreseeing the ruin of the place through the traffic being 
diverted to the black Sea direct, has started an agitation in favour 
of the immediate construction of the railway to Potrovsk, so as to 
draw through Eostoff the trade of Oeutral Asia. It is a question 
whether such a measure would bo of much avail, for if a line were 
constructed from Petrovsk, on the Caspian, to the Rostoff- Yladikav- 
kaz bailway, much of the Central Asian traffic W'ould flow to 
hi ovorossisk instead of to liosloff. Still some would make its W’ay 
to Rostoff; and it is not improbable that the Minister of li!iilway.s 
will use the agitation as a lever to secure the permission of tlie 
Tzar to start on the lino without delay. At least, such is the 
impres.sion in Russia. The Potrovsk lino would bo 163 miles 
long, and on its completion Russia will possess a railway be- 
tween the Black Sea and Caspian, north of the C.aucasns, parallel 
with the railway from Batoum to Baku south of it. Quito apart 
from the new route established by the line between SIoscow and 
Sainai’khand, it would imniensel)’' strengthou Russia’s hold upon the 
Caucasus, aud enable her to pour her Yolga resources by ;i second 
line into the Black Bea theatre of %var. 

Upon the construction of the port of Movorossisk tho Govern- 
ment i.s sjiending ,£300,000. Barracks are being created for troop, s> 
and the ]ilace is to be fortified so as to become a midway naval sta- 
tion between Batoum and Sevastopol. As the line traverses the Kou- 
bnu pofroloum region, a largeexport of oil is expected, and abuiidauco 
of liquid fuel will be provided for the use of the fleet. It is note- 
worthy that while wealthy England does not care to spend money 
on jiialdng a port at Dover in spite of tho example .sot by the French 
at Calais, the Russians are spending money lavishly npeii j.ovt 
improvements in the Black Sea. Upwards of £100,000 is being 
expended oa improvements at Odessa, nearly £300,000 upon tho 
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c!>n-;t!'ueUoii uf ti coal port at Mariopol, m the Soa of Azoff, 
£-:)00,OOi> iipou lls’ovorossisk, ami, finally, £370,000 upon .15iU:ouiii, 
makiiu'- a tovai cfoTcr a miliion sterling heing ospemled at the presoiii 
rauiiuTiL ou Unssia’s southern ports. This ospeudituro is motived 
iiuiiiily hy coinincreiai eonsidorations. Everywhere in the sourii 
I'leople are settling and trade is growing and even when the projected 
port improvements are complete, it is expected that thejr 
will fall far short of the rerpiirements ofcommerce. Pour years ago 
there was not an oil tank at Batoum. I have just received from 
there soma large photographs of soma of the forty-seven now in 
])osir.ion, holding collcefivoly ’20 million gallons of oil. Pifteen 
tank slGiimei's, constantly running and some of thorn holding 
1,000,000 gallons of oil, are insnfticiont for the growing demand 
of the trade. Nor is this activity confiaod to Batoum. Prom 
Poti an export of Transcaucasian maiiganeso ore lias sprung up, 
rapidlv approaohing 100,000 tons a year. Soukhum Kale, twice 
the scene of a desolating Turkish descent, seems to share this 
general prosperity. A project is afoot to connect it by a 
branch line with the Transcaucasian Raihvay and provide the 
latter with three outlets instead of two, fcioukhura Kale 
is by no moans a ba 1 port, and, with a few iinprovouiauls, 
it could bo rendered a very serviceable auxiliary to Poti and 
Batoum, Adding thereto Novorossisk, Russia would have four good 
outlets for her Caucasus produce. Soukhum Kale, Poti, and.Batomn 
are sindl ; but Novororssisk will hold in its land-locked bay the 
most powerful squadron, besides providing ample accommodation 
for the largest marine Rusna is likely to have in the Black Sea for 
many years to come. Hence the significance attaching to N ovorossisk. 
Thanks to its rail way and port, Russia will open up new country to 
colonisation, acquire a fresh naval station, and be able, in the event 
of a war wi h Turkey, to pour down to a new point on the Black 
Beatroop.s and .stores from the Don and Volga region. Novoi’ossisk 
may not be another nail driven into the coffin of Turkey, as some 
Rus<ian papers pretend ; but at any rate it is a very significant 
indication of Russia’s material development in the Bhick fioa. 


RUSSIA LY THE BALTIC AR'D LY THE 
BLACK SEA. 
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T V\''0 events have occniTcd tins week in many respects more 
important than the meeting of the Tzar and Kaiser. TJie new 
ly-ijiijli ironclad Tchesmo has performed a cruise in the Black Bea, 
intimating to Turkey that Russia is uow praoticall}' the predominant 
I^ower ill that (piartor ; and the German squadron has arrived in, 
fine trim at (JrousLadt, reminding the Tzar that Germany is now the 
predominant naval power in the Baltic. That Germany should 
have beaten Russia in the north while Russia was intent u})ou 
beating Turkey in the .south is so interesting that it is curious no 
newspaper or politician should have called attoiitiou to tho fact up 
to now. To many indeed it will come as a surprise that Germany 
should bo a stronger naval power than Russia, for it was only the 
other da,y — how swiftly tho sixteen years have flown — that Rir 
Edward Reed was hounding England into a panic over the Peter 
the Great, at which period the German fleet hardly existed at all ; 
and now Germany is able to blockade Russia in iSveaborg and 
Cronstadt, and is better fitted to send a Hoot to attack Eng- 
land than the Kortliern rival Sir Edward Rsed tried to make us 
fear so much. Those are strong statements to make ; but they 
are easy to support with facts, for in Russia, it is no novelty that 
Germany has boon gaming ground of late years, mid tlie do-, 
cision of the Government, last January to spend half a million 
sterling in constructing a naval station at Libau was motived 
by the do.siro in some measure to establish a counterpoi.so to 
the proparations of Germany. Without going into elaborate statis- 
tics of the relative proportions of tho two navies, which would only 
bore your readers, ii. may be briefly said that wliile the Gornnan 
floot is inainly a new one, that of Russia in tlie Baltic is almost 
ontiyely old. Germany owns tw’ont3’--sovon ironclads, of which 
only four were built iu the sixties,” while the remainder were con- 
striieiod after 1887. Russia posse.sses thirtj’'-ono : ironclads ; but 
of iliose thirteen are old-fashioned monitors, built just after the Civil 
W'ar in America upon Ericsou’s design, and seven other were built 
anlcrior to the Franco-German war, leaving a balance of only 
ei.i'.'cn ironclads constructed since 1870, as compared with Gomiany's 
twenty- throe, Thu eleven of Russia, again comprise onlj'' five built 
since 1880, and Iho strongest of them all, the Peter tlie Great, 
goes buck to tho period of 1872. Thus the eight iroacliid.s Prluce 
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Hcnvy has comlucted to Cronstadt really represent a forcr;' al- 
though but a squadron of the Gferraan fleet — stronger than the 
wJioio of the Russian fleet in the Baltic. This is indeed a most 
iniportant fact, and one not at all pleasant for tiro Russians to 
reflect upon. Itisa question whether the satisfaotiou the Tzar other- 
wise v.'ould feed at having in the Black Sea at last an ironedad 
capable of sinking the whole Turkish fleet is not altogether des- 
troyed by the feeling of humiliation he must experience at seeing 
Germany in the posses-sion of a squadron able to “ bung” him up at 
Gronstadt. 

When Peter the Great secured for Russia a window in Europe 
he made it a cardinal point of Ru3sia’.s policy that she should 
endeavour to become the principal naval power in the Baltic. 
With that end in view ho strongly fortified Gronstadt, and 
from tlio very spot whore the Tzar and Kaiser are now re- 
siding watched with pride the growth of the Russian fleet. 
The victories of Peter and Catherine over the Swedes, and an- 
nexation of Pinland bjr Alexander I., resulted in the realisation 
of Peter the Great’s policy, and throughout the reign of the autocrat 
Nicholas, Russia’s predominance was unquestioned, so fur as the 
Baltic Powers were concerned. “ Never lot Germany be other than 
a minor naval power in, the B.altio ” was the frequently-expressed 
maxim of Nicholns. The Crimean war temporarily crippled Russia j 
but even up to the Franco-German conflict her supremacy was un- 
questioned, and it is only now that Gcrmiiny, by the demonstration 
with the eight ironclads at Gronstadt, has plainly intimated to 
Russia that this predominance no longer belongs to the Tzar. 

It would ho easy to write a whole book detailing the causes of 
Russia’s loss of naval predominance in the Baltic. Personally tho 
subject is one of deep interest to me, for when I first visited Rnr-sin, 
a lad in .1870, my father’s connection with tlio con.structlon of tho 
Peter tho Great and other Government vessels Ciuised rno to he 
thrown among Russian naval officers, and I got to know their views 
and their trarlitious us familiarly as I did tlie forts and the 
men-of-war at Gronstadt. Speaking generally, up to the 
period of tho Franco. German war the Russian Navy was mak- 
ing sound progress. Then came a reaction .against the reforms 
ushered in by Alexander II., and the period of corruption in tho 
fleet eoincidod with tho growth of the German Navy. Ycai’ aficr 
year, while Germanji- was honestly spending her' funds on fcho 
construction of mon-of-w'ar of sound designs, tlio Admii-alty expon- 
cliture of Russia was being dissipated by the personal extravagance 
of tiie Grand Buko Constantine and the useless hol)bics of Achnii ;'.! 
Popoff. Tho reputation this officer onjoyed was entirely duo to the 
puffing of Sir Edward Heed, thanks to which, lio attained an 
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iiifiiicutial position at the Admiralty, and then procscdod to wasta 
iiiiilions on round boats, turtle-shaped yachts, and other monstrosi- 
ties, t he more naeution of which provokes exclamations of indigna- 
tion an,il rage among Kussian naval men to-day. 'Wlion the Turkish 
'■vsr broke oat, tho late Emperor, angry at finding his fleet uaablo 
to do aujdhing, rediicod the annual grant, and the fleet was starved 
uni,ii the jirosent Emperor came to tho throne. The Grand Duko 
Alexis, \Yho replaced his nuelo Oonstaulino, had then such a dc- 
iaiddated navy to deal with, that only limited funds could be, 
:issiguod for tho construction of now sliip,s, and it i.s only now that 
ho is gradually replacing the old oue.s. In another four or five 
yeaivs Itussia will bo again a strong naval power, but not so strong 
Jis Germany, who is not likely to lose tho load sho has already 
gained. 

During tho reign of Nicholas, Pru-ssia .spout only £120,000 a year 
ouhornavy. Germany now.spomlsaimually £1*3,500,000, Thou only 
two or threo inon-of-war earriod tho Prussian Hag : now tho navy 
comprises twouty-seven ironclad.s, nine cruiser frigato.s, eight cruiser 
corvotte.s, five other cruisers, five gunboats, five despatch boats, 
elovon training vessels, and thirty-one others, making ono hundred 
and one ves-sels altogether, with a tonnage of 182,000 tons, ami 
crews numbering in all 16,581 mon, Russia may possess a couple of 
thousand more seamen under her flag ; but she has no mercantile 
marine to compare with Germany’s nor has she such a large number 
of deep-sea fishermen. On tho other hand, Germany i.s stronger in. 
the torpedo branch, to which she has boon paying great attention of 
late. Germany’s navy is cheaper to manage than Russia’s, because 
it is practically situated in one sea ; at any rate a maa-ol'-war has 
sim]>ly to steam round a headland to get from the Baltic to tluj 
North Sea ; aud even this disadvantage will disappear with tho com- 

E lotion of the North Sea Canal while Russia’s navy is split in two 
y a whole continent, and Baltic vos.sels must circuinnavigate 
Europe in order to join those in the Black Sea. Then Russia’s 
climate is against the cheap maiuteiiaiic.o of au iromdad floot, 
Crou stadt andSveaborg arc closed wdth ice five mouths out of tins 
twelve, during which the mon-of-war have to remain in port in 
a dismantled condition. Tho rest of tho sovea months is mainly 
spout in ecpiipping tho floot for the summer and pulling it to pieces 
for the winter. This equipping and dismantling is a heavy expense, 
while frost plays dire havoe with tho machinery. When I was in, 
Russia, last winter, I mot one of the ablest naval ofiioers of the Jay, 
a mau who is taking a promiaeut part iti the reconstruction of the 
fleet, and ho toll mo that after preparing a detailed list of all the 
irouclatls who.so ongines and boilci‘3 were defective, ho had found 
that Russia otilj lunl fivO ironclads capable of going to sea on a cruiso. 


It WHS in order to provide Enssia with an open jiort that the Ad- 
jiiiraity dec-lded last winter to lortify Liban and conrstmc!; u dock™ 
ya.rd there. Liban lies close to the Gorman frontier, and T.vill be 
of great value in offensive ofjerations, at the saino time severing 
ilega, Bevel, and other clisatfected German towns belonging to 
Bnssiii from the ports of Germany. It will provide a basis for (.or- 
pc-do boats and gini vessels attacking the rear of a German iJcct 
operating against Hveaborg and Cronstadt, There seems very 
little doubt that if Kussia and Germany should fight within tho 
nest few years, the latter Power will blockade tlio former in the 
Gulf of Pinltmd, so superior is her naval strength ; and Eiissian 
naval officers are quite reconciled to this contingency, seeing no 
way for the moment of obviating it. With their torpedo boats 
and gunboats they would make the blockade difficult to maiutaiu ; 
but, all the same, seeing how long Russia has been a predominant 
naval power in tho Baltic, it would he humiliating for her to bo 
blockaded at all in her own ports instead of controlling the sea 
and blockadingiQonnany. 

So far as can be foreseen at present, Russia has very little 
chance of reducing tho existing disparity between her fleet and that 
of tho German. Empire. Russia was a great naval power in times 
gone by, because she was mistress of all the cheap resources essential 
for the construction and maintenance of a fleet when men-of-war 
were built of wood. The moment iron replaced timber the advant- 
Bges she had enjoyed in tho day of Peter tho Great, Catherine the 
Second, and the autocrat Nicholas, were gone ; and it will be years 
before she can hope to recover them, and then only in the Black Sea. 
Eor the construction and maintenance of an ironclad fleet throe 
thing.s are requisite — cheap iron, cheap coal, and skilled labour. 
Russia possesses none of these essentials in the Baltic zone. She 
has no coal-beds nearer Cronstadt than in tho province of Moscow or 
tho district of Warsaw, and therefore cannot produce cheap iron. 
Consequently, ncarlj' all tho iron and coal used in tho Baltic come 
from abroad, and tho engineering industry is as a result so stunted 
iluit it is extremely dilficult to get skilled labour for tho Government 
dockyards. Quite tho reverse is the ease with Germany. Her iron 
and coal industries are of great magnitude, and she possesses plenty 
of mechanics as well as technioal skill of the highest order. These 
aflYantagc.s are worth an ironclad or two to Germany every year, 
and enable her to add to her fleet far more rapidly than Russia. 

In tho South tlie case is diflereut. Russia possesses immense 
deposits of coal in the Donetz region, and these have been so far 
developed that, thanks to the present output and tho heavy duty 
improsed on tiie articile, the export of two or three million ions of 
English coal to the Rnssian ports of the -Black Sea ei'ory year has 
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now alsijorit ontirely ceased. For some time past Russia has beeu 
constructing a jiort at Mariopol, in the Sea of Azoff, which is con- 
raf;ci.e(i with the coal-fields hy means of a railway ; and private firms 
are [ilacing stoani colliers on the Black Sea to run the coal from 
jVlariopol to Odessa and other ports, so that a large supply of elieap 
coal is practically assured. Immense deposits of iron also exist in 
IChersoD and other provinces bordoriu/v on tlio Black Sea, and 
these are being rapidly opened up by Cockerillj Lilpop and R:iu 
and other Bcjlgian and Grennau firms. Thanks to these two rosoar- 
CCS and the development of mamifaeturos of oveiy kind in the 
south, we may expect to see the engineering industry cjuickly 
grow at Sevastopol, Odessa, and elsewhei'e, and Russia acquire the 
means of establishing a powerful fleet. In the Black Sea she will 
expericuco no competition from Germany, and will bo able to 
easily beat Turkey and Austria in all that appertains to a navy. 
If Russia finds it hopeless to attempt to compete with Germany in 
the North she may yield to necessity and consent to become a 
second-rate Power in tho Baltic, tlu'owing her energy chiefly into 
the Black Sea. i consider some such ti'ansfer of activity in tho 
future to bo extremely probable. 

In tho meanwhile tho Russians aro very much elated at 
haviug at last a real ironclad of their own in the (Black Sea capa- 
ble of confronting tho whole Turkish fleet. The Russian public 
ge nerally has never been deceived by tho Popofficas. Although 
. these vessels still figure on tho lists of the Black Sea fleet as 
ironclads, and are suppo.sod to form the nucleus of a squadron at 
Sevastopol, the Russian loublic, and for that matter the Russian 
fleet also, has alw.ays regarded thorn as vagaries of no value, 
simply kept afloat in default of any other armour-plated vessels 
to take their place. The Tchesmh at length represents something 
real, and, according to all accounts, is a thoroughly sound vessel of 
good design aud excellent constructLon. She belongs to a series 
of ironclads Russia started building in the Black Sea some years 
ago, all of which aro rapidly approaching completion. Her dis- 
placement is 10,150 tons, length 311 feet, breadth 69 feet, and 
engines of 11,600 indicated horse-power, working up to 15^ 
kuots. Her armour bolt is 18 inches thick, and she canfics six 
12~inoh and seven C-inch guns. The largest Turkish ironclad 
is tho Mesoodiyeh, built fifteen years ago, Sho is of 9,000 
ions, carries twelve 18-ton gnus, and steams at 11 knots. Although 
a firm vessel, slie would have no chanco against tho Tchesme, 
gun for gun and armour for armour, and the Russian iroa- 
cbu'l would theoretically be able to beat it and make short work 
of ino-it of the other vessels of the Turkish fleet. Two more ve-ssols 
of the Tchesme class — the Sinope and the Catherine tho Second — 



will IjG ready for fiervieo soon, as well as several lieayy-gnti corvettes 
of the Tclioriiomoretz type. This progress seems to have alarmed 
Turkey, who proposes ordering several ironclads abroad ; but this 
will not ro- establish Turkey’s superiority, for llussia’s naval power 
in the Black Sea, as I have just pointed out, is beginning to 
rest, not merely on armoured vessels afloat, but upon well 
developed aljundant supplies of iron, coal, and skilled labour, 
an advantage which will enable her to beat Turkey as compielely as 
Eussia herself has been beaten by Germany in the Baltic. Morc~ 
over, while- Turkey is decaying, Russia’s commerce in the Black 
8ea is rapidl3'- growing . She is acquiring a large mereantile marine, 
her ports arc growing in size and importance, and the littoral of the 
Black Sea is becoming populated with a purely Hussian clement. 
This development is really more fraught wdth' danger to Turkey 
than the cruise of the Tchesmfe in the Black Sea ; and the counter 
growth of German power in the Baltic, so far from being a restraint 
to Russia and therefore a blessing to England, as believers in the 
panacea of the German alliance would have us believe, is really 
likely to he the reverse, for the more Russia feels herself hampered 
by German growth in the Baltic and crushed back into the Gulf 
of Finland, the move she is likety to strive to push her way oirt 
to the Mediterranean through the Bosphorus, 
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Lonuon, August 3rd, 1888. 
TpERSIA still continues to occupy a prominent position in 
X Asiatic politics of the moment. The Russians are interesting 
themselves in a meeting which, it is alleged, is to come off 
between the 'fzar and Shah in the .autumn, and in London politi- 
cians who feel any concern for Persia are wondering whether the 
reported rising of the Yoinood Turkomans will load to a Russian 
occupation of Astorabad. The former event, in all probability, 
will be realized. According to .all accounts, tho Tzar has made up 
Ills mind to undertake a tour through tho southern part of his do- 
mimoTjs iii a few weeks, and, whether ha pi-oceeds to Samarkliaud 
or not, will ^iroljabiy penetrate as for as Titlis or Baku, in which 
case pvesauvo will he brought to bear upon tho Shah to induce 1dm 
to pay him .a visit. The Tzar’s journey .has been I’m' some lime 
talked about, When, I 3vas at ‘St. Petersburg I mot the head 
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partner ot“ iin engineering firm who was busp fitting np some 
railway carriages for the Government in connection tvitli the trip. 
Onlei's, niorcover, had been issued, I was assured, for grand military 
3ntiu.omrrea to take place in South Russia in the autumn, and for a 
naval di, splay at Sevastopol. This part of the programme was look- 
ed upon as dofmita. Almost as definite, although not quits so, was 
a proposed journey from Sevastopol to Batoum, Tiflis, and Baku, 
and a return to St. Petersburg via Tsaritzin and Moscow. Exclud- 
ing Peter the Great's expedition to Baku, this would bo the first 
occasion of a Russian sovereign visiting tho Caucasus ; and it was 
thought that while tho trip to Sevastopol would exercise an import- 
ant influence on Bulgaria and Turkey, the journey to the Caucasus 
would impress Asia Minor and Persia— above ail the latter. Of course 
the Tzar could hardly vi.st Baku without the Shah being inlluenccd by 
his proximity ; and it wa.s assumed that the latter would feol himself 
bound to go thei-e to meet him. in which case a .sort of indirect hom- 
age -would be paid by Nassr EJdin to the Emperor of Russia. At 
least, this was the construction that, it was boUovod, Russia -would 
astutely euoourage the people of the Caspian region to put upon 
the Shah’s journey to Baku, and it was rightly ammed tliat if the 
Shah wonid fall into the trap, there would be no difficulty 
in establishing this construction. Baku is a bit of old Persia, 
its native population is mainly Pensian, and the remains of 
the ancient Persian fortress of Baku, prominently placed in the 
centre of the town, remind the visitor of the time when Baku -was 
as much part and parcel of Persia as Meshed or Tabreex. The 
Shah could hardly pajr a visit to Baku -wdthout reminding his 
people of the decadence of Persian power, while, as regards 
himself personally, the feeling of inferiority ho -ivoiild naturally 
oxparionee there, where Bus.sia’s material progress is significantly 
illustrated by an extraordinary development of the town, would 
have the happiest effect upon Kus.sian policy in Persia. These con- 
siderations would thoroughly justify the visit of Alexaudor III. to 
Baku. 

Whether, if lie reaches Baku, he will go on to Samarkhand is a 
diftorent matter. In spite of all manner of rumours of an affirma- 
tive character, the probability of such a visit is questioned in high, 
quarters. Yet, it is a fact that last spring the Minister of Grown 
Domains gave orders for tho erection of a small Imperial rosideneo 
on tho Tzar's domain on the Murghab. Whj’- such a building 
-shonkl be constructed in tho Turkoman region if tho Tzar 
never iutoads going there it is difficult to ,say. Owing to tho 
dread (intortained of tho Nihilists, the Emperor’s movements 
are alway.s enshrouded in mystery, and it is quite in koop- 
ing with Uie policy pursiiod since his accession to publish nothing 



definite in ndvanoe. Oa the one hand is the con.-ilruotion of tlio 
)- alace at SIci’v; on the other the allegations of high officials that it 
would ho infra dig, for the Empei’or to pay a visit to (JeiiLral Asia. 
Such a visit, I have heard it repeatedly argued, would be giving too 
much importance to the petty khanates of Khiva and Bokhara, witli- 
out sufficiently impressing Afghanistan and India to an extent ju o- 
portionate with the trouble incurred. As for tlie .Emperor beiirg 
crowned sovereign of Ooiitral Asia, I have always been assured that 
it is a wild European canard, and have myself regarded it a.s rsucli. 
Still General Anuenkoff has certainly been doing his best to got ihn 
Tzar’s visit to Samarkhand over his beloved railway brought about; 
and Alexander IIL, who is very fond of doing the unexpected, might 
readily, on reaching Baku, avail himself of tlio opportunity to pay 
a visit to Merv, Bokhara, and Samarkhaud. In that case, rsu2)poeo 
the Amir of Afghanistan wou'd not feel himself bound to imitate the 
exampilo of the Shah and cross the Oxus border to pay his compli- 
ments to the illustrious visitor. 

Of course if the Yoraood affair ripened into anything scriou,3, 
the Shah would probably sulk at Teheran. As yet nothing has 
been published in the flussian press with regard to the rising, 
which, by the way, has been expected at St. Petersburg for some 
time past. The fact is that the frontier arrangement in that 
quarter is not one that will work and, sooner or later, will have 
to be altered. The border ToniooJ Turkomans winter on one side 
of the frontier, and pass the summer on the other, They are the 
joint subjooiiB of Eussia and Persia. In 1882, when 1 discussed 
this condition of things with M. de Glens, I expressed the opinion 
that this was a very iuconveuieiit arrangement, and must load to 
future diffioulties ; but ho treated it lightly, am,! smilingly said 
that the “ frontier would wear well.” It is not wearing very well 
just now. Only last spring the neighbours of the Yomood Turko- 
mans, the Goklan tribe, rebelled against tho t^hah’s authority, and 
made such headway that General Komaroff had to send troop.s 
from Askabad to pacify them. Now the Yomoods are equally 
turbulent, and the Persian authorities are powerless to jmt them 
down. Tho importance of Pei-sia in that quarter i,s no novelty. 
In Mr, O’Douovan's time the Yomoods did pretty well what they 
liked in tho neighbourhood of Asterabad. It was assumed, how- 
ever, that once Russia imposed her authority over tho Transcaspian 
region their turbulence would cease. I never shared that view. 
Nomads, unnaturally rejwessed by a strong power for a season aro 
almost sure to have their fling on crossing again into a country 
where authority is practically nil. The very strength of Russia 
is caleulatedj by contrast, to cause them to do,spi30 the weak offi- 
ckls of .Persia, On 'tho ouo side of the frouticr there is rajiid 
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jirowth ; on the otlier decay and degradation. Moreover, 
ulilioijgh tlio Yomoods live half the year on Persian soil, they have 
heen ordered by Hnssia to regard themselves exclusively as her 
.subjects, ill no %vi.=e bound to obey the Shah ; and this order, eoii- 
tined to the designing local Itussian officials to carry out, 1ms 
veiy probably exercised an important influence upon the pre- 
sent independent bearing of the tribe. It cannot be too often 
remembered that all the Transcaspian frontier ofiidals have 
had tlieir ambition wbettod by the .success of Alikbanoff. Five 
years ago he rva.s inferior in rank to the officer who acts as Shorifl: 
of Tchildshlar and keeps the Yomoods in order when on Russian 
soil. He is now Governor of Merv. Why should not somehody 
at Tchikiahlar enjoy similar luck and become GoA'crnor of Astera- 
bad ? IVhen such thoughts prevail, one cannot expect the .Russian 
frontier officials to encourage tranquility on the Persian side of 
the border ; it is not to their interest to do so. Their career depends 
on the reverse being the case, and it is by no meams certain that the 
Imperial Governmont itself regrets the simmering. Russia enjoys 
a great advantage over England in regard to her Persian policy, 
from the fact that the ■wires are pulled by men who know .Persia 
well. M. do Giers, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, -was once 
Russian Minister at Teheran, while his assistant, Councillor 
Zinoviefl:, head of the Asiatic Department of the Eussiau Foreign. 
Office, held the same post for a very long period, and during 
Bkobeleff’s Geok Tepe campaign gave that General .an amount 
of energetic diplomatic support, which was gratefully acknowleged 
in a memorable speech. Neither in Loudon nor at St, Peters- 
burg have -we the match of these two ofiioials. Persian afiairs 
in London are managed at tho Foreign Office, where there Is 
no one in charge of them having the experience and astuteness of 
Giers and Zinovieff; while the Embassy regime of Bir Robert Morier 
at St. Petersburg is no better tliiin that of the time of Sir Edward 
Thornton, when our representatives used to go to tho Rrrssian 
Foreign Office with empty heads and leave it comphicently with 
empty answers. Even if Giers and Zinovieff were not well versed i.u 
•Perisian policy from long residence in Teheran, their natural clever- 
ness and aptitude for hard study would render them a match for tho 
English diplomatic ofldcials who still pester the Rus.siau Foreign 
Office with foolish, ignorant questions, similar to those tl'iat 
made the Embas-sy a laughing stock year.s ago. Atffiehe.s 
and aecrotarios bothering M, de Giers as to whether l.hercs was 
one or two Sarakhs, although both had been described by 
Sir Charles Maegregor in his well-known book on Khorassau, and 
trying to solemnly negotiate with the Russian Minisfor 
wliiltt labouring under tho belief that the widely parted oase.s of 
Merv and Akhal formed a single Turkoman district, have still their 
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eounteri7S)r(s ai; St. Petersburg. Yet bappy-go-lucky igiiorance 
i.s not confined to them alone. When Sir Charles Dilke wrote the 
scries of articles on European politics in the lAvi't-tuykllij Review, ho 
was .still auder the impression that the Transcaspian Raihv'ay was 
ojily a train line. Locally, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff may do 
miieh at Teheran, but elsewhere the Russians have it all their own 
way, , 

The influeuee on trade exercised by the Trausciispian Rail- 
way is illu.stratod by the numerous agents. Ru3.siau and foreign, 
wdio have made their way thither .since the line was opened 
for traffic. One large Warsaw enginooring firm, wlio.so ugont 
has just returned from Moshed, intend opening there a depot 
for the sale of Rus.sian ironware and agricultural imple- 
ments. They have also applied to the Rn.ssian and Persian 
Governuieuts for permission to put down a tramway between Aska- 
bad and Meshed. The Russian papers received this morning 
contain a telegram from A.zoun Ada, announcing the arrival 
there of a shipload of locomotives for the Transcaspian Railway, 
This increase to the rolling, stock will greatly improve the traffic 
arrangements on the line. In order to popularise the railway 
inPdraia,tho Russian Government has published in Persian, the Rus- 
sian Government has published in Persian a guide to the line, giv- 
ing an account of it, with numerous maps and illustrations, time 
tables, and a description of the traffic arrangements. This railway 

f aide, which is being distributed broadcast throughout Northern 
orsia, is a curious illustration of Ru.ssia’s energy, and shows that 
she means to do her best to make the railway a commercial as well 
as a political success. Latterly a number of Russian peasants have 
pa,ssed along the line with the intention of settling at Merv. Allot- 
ments have been found them, but it is not intended to encourage 
the movement until Colonel Koezcl-Poklev.?ky’s irrigation .scheme 
is finiished, when the greater part of the new area of fertility will bo 
portioned among Russian peasants . There is .also a talk of 6.stablisli- 
i.ng settlements of time-expired .soldiers in the Akhal oasis similar 
to those in Turltistan. 
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rilTIl!] sf|nall ovftr Porsiau affairs is at an end, and tlie subject has 
X (Irofiped fi'oni the Hussiuii and Englisli press us suddenly as it 
dashed into public prominunco. it would be a mistake, however, to 
roganl the political weatlier in that (jiiarteras set fair I'or a junlong- 
ed juu-iod. The Vlasoff incident has practically inaugurated whnt 
wdll for many years now Hguro in the papers as the Pei’sian Ques- 
tion. Porsiii has at length entered into the sphere of practical 
politics so far as Russia is ooncerued. The pear is ripe for pluck- 
ing, and Russia can now outstretch lier hand to seize the frnit. 
That she wdll be restrained l>y any regard for the snseeptibilities of 
England, I do not for one moment believe. Russia’s first concern 
is for her own interests fono cannot blame her for this selfishness), 
and those interests are diametrically opposed to those of England. 
England would like to see the stains ijuo maintained in Persia 
without any cost to herself. That is the pulicy of the hour, stripped 
of all cant. She is not prepared to provide administrators, army 
instructors, or organizers of any kind, nor is she disposed to pro- 
mote British trade beyond extracting cheap bits of paper of the 
Kanin description from the Shah. I am not sneering at the Karim 
convention, for it is a valuable privilege to extract from Persia, but 
it has not cost the English Government a single penny, nor does 
there seem the slightest likelihood of the English Government 
spoiuliny; a single jjcnny to promote Engli-h trade by the 
manipulation of the treaty to England’s advantage. Without 
it is utilized in a proper fashion, it will be useless as u counter- 
poise against the bolder policy of Russia. Russia is not only ready 
to exact similar conce.ssious from rensia, but what is infinitely more 
imporiant, slie is ready to promote trade by wise governmeutal 
support, knowing full well that the merchants’ yard measure can 
be niilised for political purposes just as easily, and often more effi- 
ciently, than the bayonet. Thus ten years in advance, the predic- 
tion can bo confidently made that unlo,ss the laisses faire policy of 
finglariJ he replaced by an Elizabethan imlicy, I’ersia will go to tiie 
ilog.s, an<l Hussia will enjoy the picking of the bones. To my view 
,slic will thoroughly deserve the meal, and if I were a Ru-.&iau Ihtne 
is no ]ioliey I diould advocate with greater zeal than the Ji.sintogi'a- 
tion (>r Ponia in utter defiance of the susceptibilities imd interests 
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of Enoliuiil. I cantliJly confess! that next to the espanssiou of Eng- 
hind, I sympathise most with that of Russia. Perhaps it is bocnuse 
outside England I nowhere feel so much at home as in Uussiu 
among the Russian looople. 

This is why I say that if England does not intend to do any- 
thing to improve Persia and protect her from Russia, I cannot, in 
my heart of liearts, lilame Russia for soeldng to oust us from it. 
Oeiiainly I cannot hate her, as Rus-sophobists hate her, or over- 
whelm lior with abuse merely to curry favour with the Conservative 
pigmies who have replaced the Liberal mannikins at the head of 
our Empire. To me it is inexpressibly dirty work, for gentlemen 
to insult a foreign power to keep in office partizan loaders 
whom they are dis.satislied with in private. I was dining tho 
other day with a certain wellknovvn Conservative M, P., 
when one of the company trotted out “ Peter tho (liroat's 
will,” wiih the remark that everybody knew it to be a mere 
fabrication. He quoted Schuyler in suppoi-t, and I followed with 
other authorities, and the bubble was once more pricked and 1«M 
“ busted” on tho table. When we had done, the Conservative 
M. P., who was obviously clearly convinced that the will was a 
fraud, and in fact plainly admitted it, said in a sei’ious tone, “Ah, 
well, it is a capital thing to use On tho platform. It always goes 
down with an audience, aud I am afraid I sh.all be tempted all 
the same to use it again whenever there is a war scare with Russia.” 
How men of unquestioned capacity and intellect could bo content 
to thus spoon out dapdoodle to the public, for the sake, not of 
England, but of a more baker’s dozen of men in office, passes ray 
comprehension. But the evil results are obvious enough. In- 
stead of Conservative members of Parliament attempting to master 
tho Persian Question and quietly forcing the Prime ilinister to 
adopt an advantageous altitude, they are satisfied to fliittor, wh<iu 
too lata, historical scarecrows like Peter tho Great’s will before an 
ignorant public, and allow Lord S.alisbury to do just as little as 
he likes in the meantime. This little for tho most part consists of 
ilufctoring in turn tho Kanin concession before the public and 
claiming for it the aiiplanse duo to some great stroke of statos- 
'inansliipi 

Now, ho wove r this imposition may succoed in this conn ti'y, 
it liiis not the slightest effect for good on Russia. It miglit or 
migbl not be sound policy to force Russia into an a-ggrossive at- 
litndf by atfompting to Euglishize the army and admiiistratfot!, 
liiii it is obviously, sheer folly, if not foolery, to provoke her io 
action by ilapjjiiig mere red rags which, while tbey irrilan, 
lira- imil g'xid her to energetic iatoufcrenoc, do alt oliiicl, ra.Ui 
uig to preserve Persia from decay, or toad to cntablLli Eugliffi 
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■{lowiir in tlm littoral borderinft' on the Persian Gull'. The 
G'lsnsorvative boasting about, the Karun concession have been most 
mischievous in their dfecls on Ru9.sia, for thfj have oortainly h-us- 
Llie opening of the Persian Question. On the other hand, 
c;ui iiny plaiu-inindotl Etigllshrnan feel convinced that ovcm if Eng- 
lish and iiiJian traders take advantage of the concession and estali- 
lisli Engli.sh trade throughout the length and breadth of Per- 
sia .south of Telieran, a Government which has jnst altandonod i.hc 
interest of 10,000 Indian traders at Zanzibar, and per.sists in floun- 
do'iug at SuaUim, would protect fora single moment that trade 
f Oil) the encroachments of llus,sia? If not, tliou ail value attaching 
to the convi.uition ends, and the less .said .about it, a-s a panacea for 
Zhjrsian decay, the better. 

To me South Persia pos3e.sse3 it.s chief inioro.st from the fact 
that as, sooner or later, India must be tied to Europe by a series 
of ailways, at least one ought to ho under non-liussian couirol. 
if Ru3,=siii. gets down to the Persian Gulf, every railway running 
between Eurof.e and Asia in the future wdll he under her control. 
Thus, the exclusion of Russia Rom South Persia is a niattor of 
Impo.ial importaiioo. I might add that it is of first inif-ortance 
also as reg.ard.s British trade ; but this is a consideration that does 
not weigh so much with myself as it used to do. If merchants 
and maimfactutors are content to play the part of coniij,s and w'ill 
not be at pains to protect their interests, all I can .say is that they 
de, serve to be Oossacked, and merit no mercy when the sacking 
takes place. In despotic countries the policy of the State 
depends upon the sovereign and a few officials ; in countries 
possessing representative institutions the policy depends largely 
u,,ou public opinion. In the former case merchants whoso 
interests are menaced appeal to Ministers; in the latter they have to 
approal to the public, No English statesmen now-a-duys goes far 
ahead of public opinion, whether he be Conservative or Liberal, and 
if public opinion is indifferent, it is nsoless to expect the policy of 
our statesmen to be very brisk. Such being the case, it might bo 
thought that morcantile communities, whose ialero.sts are .seriously 
luonaced by the Rus.sian advance, would take a little trouble to 
op|»ose that advauoo. For instance, British trade witii the Persian 
Gulf amounts to more than .a million a year. If Russia managed 
to get down to Bu, shire not much of that trade would escape ab- 
solute suppression. It might bo thought, therefore, that those 
wborti! interests are directly concerned in that trade would take the 
trouble io prevent public opinion in England being too utjquios- 
<ieiit in tho gradual aianexaiiou of Persia to Russia; instead of whitdj 
not a .single merchant’, to my knowledge, has yet opened his mouih 
or iuit hi.^ [)uu to paper on the subject, and I question whether any 
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ono Uie nicann to educate public opinion lias received the 

siiu-htest oneoiirtigeinoui to persevere in the policy of urging Eng- 
laud to keep back linssia from tliat fpiarler. Certiiiiily, 1 inyseif 
Iiave never had ft single letter from any meroluint iiitcrcstbd in 
I’er~i;m Ira'le thanking me for directing public opinion to the ccmi" 
nun-eial dangers involved in the Russian approach to the i’ersiau 
<iiilf, and henee, li English traders on the spot are iiuUtloront, they 
have no cunso tor coinjdaint if the piublic ut homo aro indifferent 
'■also.- ■ ■ ■ 

It is not sufficient, 13 ’- rocogni.sod, either at home or in India, tliat 
Ku.ssia’.s tcu'lency to pnsli down to the I’ersian Gulf is likely to ho en- 
ergetically [ironioted hy the [irosont Emperor (who, whatever his faults 
is no cosmopolitan coney, hut an ardent patriot), because it happens 
to lio one of the ideals of I’otor the Groat. Eull justice has never 
been done, even in Russia, to the marvellous foresight of that, great 
man. The River Volga is the nniin array of liussian life. It 
rises within a short distance of the Baltic and, after tdie longest 
course in Europe, flows into the Caspian Sea — a sea capable 
of floating tho whole British isles, and still leave room for navigation, 
Peter the Great accompli.shod threii great acts — he conquered tho 
country between the Volga and the .Baltic from the Swedes ; ho 
cminooted the tw'O by a canal .system wdiich gave Ru.s,sin a waterway 
between St. Petersburg and Persia ; and he conquered the whole 
basin of the Caspian Sea, annexing not ouh' Derbenat and Baku, 
hut also Gilian, Wazandoran, and Asterabad ; country ceded back 
to Persia by Peter II., and now forming part of modern Persia, 
Starling from the Ca.spiau, Peter tlie Great rendered it possible 
for traffic to proceed by water up the Volga, thence by canal to 
laike Ladoga, and finally toksiie into the Baltic at St. Petersburg. 
-If one b(!ars in mind that in hi.s time water communications bore 
the same relation to ffidlity of traffic that is now borne by railway.s, 
the idea of building the capital of Russia at tho European outlet 
of water eominuuieatious starting so close to the trade of India as 
at .‘\,sterabad and other .Persian cities, must bo deemed one of the 
graEde,st conceptions of moilern tiiiies. The English tourist who 
seaiupers through Ilus.sia, and thinks a few wmeks’ re.sideneo in 
hotels aiul railway carriages qualifies him to act as critic of 
everything Hussiau, from their method of drinking tea in tumblers 
to tho plans of Peter the Great, commonly regards St. 
Petersburg as simply an attomi>t to move Moscow 403 miles mv.iver 
Europe. Hence much publislmd balderdash in tho shape of 
astonishment that. Peter the Groat should havui chosen a uorthern 
mtu-nh for the eupit.rlof the llus.sian Empire. Strch tourists do not 
realise as they gaze from the summit of St. Isauc’.s Gathedral 
upon the delta of the Heya, bey-ond which opens out a vista of the 
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Northo.ru ruivigulilo waters of Europe, that that delta is practioally 
liio doka. not of tlie tiny Neva, hut of tho great water that stretchea 
!)iu:k to the hliorcs of Northern Persia. 

Now, Peter tho Great, who wa.s an excellent student of ancient 
lii-^tory, Jtnew that in oldcu times the trade of India had penetrated 
(o Jiluropo via tlie Oaspian Sea, and had he lived long enough he 
wotdd have tried to establish trade relations with India, so as to 
n iidur St. P(.'ter,si)iirg the European outlet of Indian trade, or would 
have eonquered down to Uio Persian Gulf, in order to make the 
Ilussian capital the European head of communication commencing 
in the Indian Ocean. These great designs of his have come afresh 
into favour with the succe.ssful expansion of Kussia in Trancaspia, 
and the revival ])roinises to pday an important part in promoting 
llussian aggressiou in Per.sia during the next few years. “The 
Casjnan provinces of Asterabad, Wazanderan, and Gilitin wore 
oneo ours — we have a right to demand them back again,” Russians 
are saying to eacli'other. That is an ugly cry to raise because it 
can only be sileueed by the bayonet, ana that is a weapon Persia 
is iinabie to u.se, aud "England cannot well provide for her. Our 
moral support may save Persia for a time, but it cannot of itself 
arrest the decay of the country. We might just as well try to 
strengthen Per.sia by pouring doses of Hop Bitters' into the 
Persian Gulf, as by merely pouring friendly words into the ear 
of the Shah. Yet that is our policy for the moment, and no other, 
ptiicy will be adopted by Lord Salisbury unle.ss pressure bo 
brottght to bear upon him by publio opinion. It is a policy that 
will be a.s disastrous iu Persia as his policy has been in East 
Africa, and the recent .smash-np of British trails at Bagainoyo 
will be repeated some day at Bushire, unless it be reversed in 
time. 
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K Y forecast a few woek.s ago that Persia would soon re-appear on 
the stage of active politics has been borne out by events. 
According to the xYocosti and other St. Petersburg newspapers, the 
return of Prince Dolgorouki to Teheran has been siguali.sed by 
a numlier of dem.au(is, which indicate pretty clearly Russia’s deler- 
minafiou io attach Persia to her chariot wheels. The first i,s the 
ihin edge of the wedge of absolute control over Persian foreign 
policy, .siniilar to that which wo enjoy in the case of the Auiir. 
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This is n flonnuul that Persia shall graut no furth‘'i' coiii'oi.siou.s, 
similar to the Kavim, without the sanction and ii{)|)roval oj iliisria. 
As rcgariis this, foolhardy politicians in this eoiiutry are advising 
that we sliould retort by exacting from the Shah the pledge that lie 
Kiiouki grant no concession to Knssia without our permissiou also. 
It would, however, be very dangerous to attomj)t a retort of this 
liiud. Russia — ^it is uselss to disguise the fact is more ready to 
attack Persia than England is ready to defend it; and iiiorcover, as 
I (Icnionstrfited some time ago, she can smother the Shalidoin whoji" 
ever slie likes in a couple of weeks. The consciousuoss that she can 
crash hTortheru Persia naturally gives a force to her policy to wliieli 
we cannot pretend ; and since a diplomatic )'oturn tlirust might 
cause Russia to foice Persia into absolute Vassaldoin, the best com-se 
to pursue is to play a ■vv.aitiug gamo, and keep ofip Russia as long 
ns possible by means of dexterous diplomacy, in the hope that 
m cuts in Europe may later on operate in our favour. 

The next serious demand is one we cannot well prevent being 
complied with. Russia asks for the control of the Bay of Murdali, 
near Re.sht, and insists on the early completion of the Teheran 
Caspian railway. There can ho hardly any doubt that this ilemaud 
masks another Ashurada plot. The railway to the Caspian is already 
in course of construction, and Russia aims a,t having the ontlot 
completely under her control, in that case she will dominate 
the Persian coast of the Caspian, and from Ashurada and from 
Murdab Bay Russian influence will be pushed iuland. If Persia 
refuse to jdeld to this deiuaud, Russia could, and probably would, 
occupy the port without the slightest regard for the feelings of the 
Shah and England. Russia looks u’pou the Caspian as altogether 
a Russian sheet of water, to wliich Persia has no right whatever, 
and having made good her control to every inch of the water sur* 
face, is claiming the right to control the Persian coast as well. 

The demand that Persia should construct, without further 
delay, a dmisitile from the Askabad frontier to Meshed is simply 
the. revival of a demand that has been vainly pressed upon the Shah 
for some months past. Doubts are entertained whether ho will tlo 
more than consent to it, for Nasr-ed-din sees clearly that the 
construction of the road would hiy open the capital of Khorassan to 
Russian attack, and is naturally very ill-disposed to spend thousands 
of pounds in facilitating a Russian conquest. If nothing is done to 
carry out the Russian demand, it is believed that Russia will en- 
deavour to exact permission to run a railway to Meshed. Here, again, 
England caji do nothing to prevent Russia from acting in whatever 
mannej’ she likes on the Khorassan frontier. The route of the fut,uro 
highway is now being traversed b_y M. Crospodin Vlasoff, the now 
Consal-Ueneral at Meshed, who arrived at the frontier a few tlays 
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iigo with !i strong Oossacfc escort to excite feelings of awe, and 
was reeeivod with much solemnity by the Persian otficials. 

With regard to the final demand that the Shah should decide 
on his successor during his lifetime, and wdth as little delay as 
possil)le, this is a matter on which England might equally exorcise 
pressure, hlothiug is more likely to lead to a dussiau oecu)iatioa 
of Northern Persia, and for that matter Northern Afghanistan, 
than any throne dispute after tho death of either Shah or Ami r, 
leading to a period of a anarchy. England is more strongly in- 
terested than Russia in preventing this apprehended turbulence 
from occurring, and hm- diplomacy might advantageously be more 
actively employed than it has been in the past in settling in good 
time tlie fpiestion of succession in. Persia and Afghanistan. Already, 
it i.s asserted, tho Sliah has yielded to some of the demands, and tho 
whole are to ha settled hoforo ho leaves Teheran for Paris. On 
this occasion, Nasr-ed-diu will probal)ly discover a considerable 
waning of the attention and respect paid him on ihe occasion of his 
last tour. To-day tlio Shah is no longer the interesting personage 
ho was tw'euty years ago, A generation which has run the iron 
horse into Samurivhaud is not likely to have much sentiment left for 
Teheran, and tho spectacle of the Shah will neither draw again 
crowds, as of yore, nor provoke afresh the old enthusiasm among 
the potentates of Europe, Persia is no longer interesting, Ifc 
is a country that is lookeil upon as played out, except by 
lew writers, such us id r. Benjamin, whose history of Persia is 
one of the most interesting volumes of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s 
admiralile Stwi/ of the Nations series. Mr. Benjamin was 
some time United States Minister to Persia, and ,at the close of the 
volume, referring to Russia’s aims of aggrandisement, he observes 
that ‘‘whatever may be the result of tho ambition of Jdussia, enough 
has beeu recorded in this volume to indicate the vitality of the Per- 
sian race, and tu show that oven when for a Umo Persia falls under 
foreign rule, slio has in the character of her people elements tlrat 
2 iromise to lead lior to assert her supremacy under more favourable 
eircuiiistances.” The vitality that Mr. Benjamin refers to, liowever, is 
tho vitality of the past not of the present. There is nothing in the 
modern history of the country to warrant the belief that Persia can 
pos.-’i!)]}' wardotf the etjcroachments of Russia, or throw olftlio weight 
of t;us-,ian administration, once it is laid upon her. In a oontesi of 
8,(100,000 i’(!i'siaii3 with 108,000,000 Russians, what hope can the 
foi’iiiifr have of “re-assorting their suiu’emacy” if Russia traverse 
ihe comitiy with a, network of railways and carry her trade down 
to llu' IVi-'dau (iulfP Persia throw off the foreign yoke in the pa^it 
beciiu-c ,slic really hud vitality then, and was conquered by nations 
till! I sufl'eretl from dry rot. But Russia is as healthy and as hearty 
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at the core as England herself, while a blight hangs over every 
province in Persia, Even in onr time, Persia has been expunged 
from tiio Onspiaii; she has been deprived of the control of Asterabad 
Bay and the Transcaspian territory ; Merv and Old Sarraklis have 
been clipped from her outlying dominions, and she has been com- 
pelled to admit Russian agents in the principal towns of Khorassan. 
Against this there is absolutely no set-oflFin the shape of improve- 
ment and progress, and Russia daily acquires more control over the 
foreign policy of the country. 

The circumstances, therefore, are by no means encouraging 
for Sir Henry Oruinmond Wolff; and I am inclined to think wo 
shall hoar no more of Lord Salisbury’s successes in Persia in the 
shape of further Karuu concessions. To be frank, recent events 
have so weakened the Government that a strong polio}’- at homo 
or abroad is hardly to be thought of. During the last few weeks, a 
marked change has come over public feeling at home. 

The mass of the public, sick of the Irish question and dis* 

f listed with coercion in Ireland, is beginning to gaze in the 
ireotiou of Home Rule. It is not that John Bull particularly 
wants to “ do justice to Ireland,” or that he believes a wide form 
of loo d government will satisfy the Irish ; but ho is tired of 
coercion and interminable discussion, and is beginning to ho di.s- 
posed to concede anything to get rid of the Irish question and 
have done with it. This change of feeling is particularly observ- 
able in the provincial press and among commercial men ; and 
politicians are already beginning to hedge in sympathy with it. 
As an indication of the way the wind is blowing, I was informed 
yesterday, on high authority, that a certain commercial Bill, in 
which 1 am interested, would not be brought on this Session, 
because the Government did not feel disposed to risk the loss of 
a single vote by legislating against vested interests. Oonsidering 
that the Bill was .a pretty safe sort of Bill, over which it would he 
(liiiioult to expect any party feeling, such a determination in- 
dicates how sensitive the Government is to the defeat at 
Kcunington and the collapse of the Times' charges against Mr. 
Parnell. It is noteworthy that while the nation .seems to be chang- 
ing in its views about gnanting self-government to Ireland, it is 
not getting up any steam for the Grand Old Man. The desire 
sfems to be that either the Government should bring in a Bill, or 
else that Mr. Ohamberiaiu should do so. Mr. Glad.stono’s name 
esiiites no enthusiasm whatever in the matter, and in si’ite o!' 
•all the wire-pulling of the ■ Radicals, England seems deterniincil 
not to enti-nst any Home Rule measure to him. 

The Russian Government has published this week the dn- 
nmire Tf/plomathpie de V ISmpiyede liussie for 188S-81), containing 
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among oihfii' thiug-s the Ru-ssian docuineuts rohiLiiig (o the .'soi tlo- 
jneiit. of fcho Afghsin frontier, accompanied hy a uunibor of map.-j. 
Tho book has not reached me yet ; but maauwhile I may note that 
the Naval Vremya draws from it tlie conclusion that it bears out 
the fact tliiit Riis.sia won evorythiug she wanted on the froirier, 
aud that the re.sistanco of the English negotiators vanished befon: 
thotvisQ tirnuiQss of Russian diplomacy. Therefore, it eontiuues, 
Russia ought to bo always firm in the future, since she ntay rely, 
in Sfdfce of tiio bluster of England, upon getting v/hnt site wants. 
Who will contend that this reli.ance i.s misplaced so long as EugHsh 
foreign affairs arc the sport of party politicians ! 

There is something in the behaviour of M, de Gier,,, ri.*port(?.d 
to-day, wdiich might Avell he laid to heart by EiigU.sli statesmen. 
Yesterday General Annoukoff delivered a lecture on the Trauscus- 
piau railway — an enthusiastic loeturo, no doubt, full of allusions to 
the strategic value of the line, tho noce;:.sity for the Rn.ssiau colo- 
nisation of Hlerv, aud the expenditure of more Imporial funds to 
promote the establishment of material power ou tho Afghan con- 
fines. Tho Russian Minister for Foroigii ,Alfair.s wa.s present, 
and actually dared to vigorously applaud General AnnenkolTin his 
sentiments I Imagine Oolouol Malloson delivering a loetnre on the 
Kandahar railway, and an invitation sent to Lord Salisbury to attend! 
■In the first place, he would bo amazed at fsuch a proposition being put 
to him, “consideriug the delicate relations existing betweou England 
and Rus.sia in regard to Afghanistan and Poi’sia: ” and, in the 
second, if ho did attend, ho wouhl bo frightened to cry, “Hear, hear,” 
even in a whisper, lost it should roach the ear of tho liu.ssian Ambas- 
sador. Really, the timidity ami cant of Englisli statosinou, whether 
Conservii'ive or Liberal, in matters of this kind, is positively past 
endurance. General Annonkoff s lecture was precisely of tlie char- 
actor of tho one 1 proposed giving the other day ; but the Russian 
Governmont, .so far from preventing its dolivory, ahtondoil in porsoii 
and vigorously aoplaudcd what was said. In some things, England 
shows an amazing coutnmut for Russian opinion ; in other tilings, 
she di, splays an amazing timidity. Of tho two which was nio.st cul~ 
oulatadto give umbrage last autumn to Russia — tho dolivory of iny 
lecture within closed doors, or the speoehhy Lord Sali.sbu'y him.self in 
the provinces, extolling the Kavun concession as a splendid triiimpli 
of English diplomacy, aud tho success of tho year of the Conservative 
Governmont in regard to foreign affairs. That iudiscrotiou of Lord 
Salisbury?’ hastened by yeai-s thu ripening of llio Persian <|ue~Liou- 
aii I nothing hut evil has flowo^^i'from it .since. In the same way, 
nothing did more last month for' Homo Rule than the inJiscrotion. 
of tile Governmont in regard to Mr, O'Briea, It was uo;, a mistuko 
to put Mr, O’Hrion in prison ; but it was ii mistake to Joprivo one 
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of tlio uiilost. oraiors of the IIoiiso of Commons of liis olotlics, :njil 
a {lolitical error of the first inagnitiulo for Mr. Balfonr to jcor at 
tfic: jfirisoner in Lis speech over champagne and ten courses to iin 
iuidience at Lublin at the moment when Mr. O’Brien -wus 
hnown to be lying naked in his cell. It was the feeling of 
indignation this aroused that led to persons like Mr. George 
Anguatus Sala atid Mrs. Lynn Linton joining the Committee of 
Protest formed in fjondon. Only two methods exist of thoroughly 
settling the Irish (juestiou— Cossacking tho country, and the 
grant of some form of local Government. The simplest would 
be tho Cossacking process, and I could name Iln.ssian generals 
who would dispel all discontent in a decade. But a democratic 
Government like England will not tolerate Cossacking ; and 
therefoj-G tho .shortest way fo settle the question is to devise .some 
form of Home Eulo, That tho adoption of this would settle Irish 
discontent is perhaps a doubtful matter ; but it would do one thing — 
it would take tho Irish question out of the House of Commons and 
transfer it to Dublin, thereby allowing the-at-present-misnamed 
“ Imperial ” Parliament to deal with more important and pressing 
affairs. If the incubus of Ireland were removed from the English 
I’arliament, more time might ho given to the settlement of Imperial 
questions in India, Africa, and tho Pacific, and English statesmen, 
less fretted and worried by contemptible bullies of the Dr. Tanner 
type, might take up a calmer and more confident attitude towards 
linssia. M. do Giers certainly had no spectre of Poland behind 
him when ho applauded General AnnenkoS tho other night. 
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London, May 16th, 1889. 
n\HE Persian lamb has cro.«sod the Transcaucasian frontier, 
.1. and is on his way to pay his visit to tho Russian bear. Tho 
recei>tion accorded him at Erivan is reported to-day to have 
been “splendid ’’which was to be expected in a town containing so 
many Persians, and which to a largo c.xtont, is still Persian in spite of 
its Kussian veneer. Orders have been issued that everything 
is to be done to impress the Shah. The receptions everywhere are 
to be splendid, the parades of massive pi'oportions, and the lions 
of every place are to be shown off with all the art of ostentatious 
display for which Russians aro famous. But while everything is 
to ue done to make tho Shah onjo;^ himself, and put him on good 
lernis with the Russians, he is none tho less to be niade 
to fool that he is the poor guest of a rich aud ijowei-fiil 
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udighbonr, coiioealiag claws of steel beaeatli a velvet paw. 
'Tile Pei'siaa lamb is to bo well ffd ai tlio expense of tbe 
bear, but hois to leave some of his fleece behind bun. What 
diplomatin business 'will be transacted at St. Petersburg T am un- 
able to say, not being on verbal terms with the Ruasian Foi’eign 
Office; but it is no secret in official circles at the Russian capital 
that serious busino-ss of some sort is to be discussed, and that he 
will not leave there for Europe without being made clearly aware 
of the Avishosof Russia and the danger he will incur iu not obeying 
tlieni. Some English papers are of opinion that wo can make a 
stronger impression on the Shah, and ncutnilise the fears which 
the threats of Russia cannot but inspire. I Jo not sliave that view. 
Wo I'lossoss a good many sights ; to impress a foreigner with ; but 
little England alone cannot beat the display of Russia. In the first 
place, there is the impression caused by tho vastnes.s of Russia. It 
has been my fortune to cross Russia oast and west, north and south, 
sovei'al times, and I well appreciate the influence which the vastness 
of the country, occupying many days to traverse, must exercise on 
the mind of an Asiatic potentate, subsequently spinning in a couple 
of houns from Dover to London. If avo could make the Shah 
traverse beforolianJ the Canadian Pacific Railway, and the line 
which the Australians have just completed from Brisbane to 
Adelaide, the vastness of the British Empire would make an impression 
greater oven than that of Russia. But our colonies are afar off. 
Tho Shah AV'ill see nothing of them, and will not be influenced in 
passing through their midst as he Avill bo iu passing through the 
Caucasus — that South Africa of Russia — and the Black Sea provin- 
ces, which constitute R iissia’s Australia. As for England, in re- 
gard to size, Avell, if thrown into the Caspaiu Sea — tho sea wrest- 
ed from the present Shah by Russia — it would readily float on the 
surface and still leave a wide margin for navigation round about. 
The vast population and marvellous proportions of London cannot 
but strike tho Shah ; but commerce — and above all commerce de- 
pendent on a marine that cannot penetrate into the interior of 
Persia — cannot compare in influence with the effect produced by 
the military parades of Russia. Had we India nearer, or did avg 
do AAdiat I trust Avill be done some day — maintain a certain propor- 
tion of Indian natiAm troops at home — we could beat Russia mv'ariety 
of uniform, although she would always haAre the advantage of us in 
regard to numbers. It is not in our power to prit 100,000 regular 
troops on parade with the facility enjoyed by Russia; nor can av<3 present 
tluA for(3iga Ausitor at our capitalwith tho masses of stalwart gnards- 
mmi, — tens of thousands of big brawny men— Avhieh Russia can at 
hei's. Moreover, Russia knows how to make the most of her mili- 
tary displays; so that whatever is big seems very much bigger, and 
Ayhatpver is small is kept from looking insignificant. In this countiy 



till? ;ai i^f inaking an impression is mainly left to snobs and company 
promoters, i t is not cultivated by onr military men, who always 
seem to do their utmost to keep the army out of sight ; and 
when it is attempted by the Government oip tlie clay, it i.s done in 
a =habby genteel way, and without those delightful artistic toucdies 
which seem to come naturally to the Russian. As for ouv (Jourt, 
J hojie I shall not wound anyone’s amour propre by pointing out 
that the f .'ourt of her gracious Majesty is a very poor one-horse afiair 
oomparod with the Court of the Emperor of all the liussias. Tlie 
Qnocn has not the saino amount of cash to spend as the Tzar, and, 
to be frank, she does not by a long way live up to her income. So 
ire are aecastomed to a .starved Court, and the public are happy at 
seeing tlie Queen go about in the .stylo of a prosperous house-keep- 
<‘i\ things, indeed, had come to that pass a year or two ago that 
London had reconciled itself to seeing Buckingham Palace nearly 
alway.s om}ity. A hiippy revival lias taken place since ; but still 
the Court in'thi,s country is not the impressive institution that it is 
in Prussia. There are no swarms of gaily uniformed Court officials, 
with their attendant swanns’of gilt- laced lacqueys : no such splendid 
balls when the gnests usseinblo by thousands in the Winter Palace ; 
no gala night.s at theatres so largo that at a concert given at one of 
them last week 3,000 musician.s occupied the .stage, and the gue.sts 
were treated to unlimited champagne in the .spacious corridors. In 
a word, without going further into detaits, the Court does not 
pm-yado Loudon as it jjervadcs St. Petersburg. Royalty is not so 
much cn evidence. There is not that everlasting display in the streets 
that reminds the Ru.ssiaus that their Tzar is living in splendour in 
their midst, and keeping Court in every sense of the term. In 
London there are hundreds of thousands who have no idea 
what Court life is ; who liavo never seen Court clis2Jlay even 
from the outside in the street,? ; who have never looked upon a 
Chamberlain in Ids glory or a gilded Court lacquey, let alone 
llie ijueen herself, and who would feel no deprivation if 
ihe Court diisappeared entirely from this country. The same 
cannot be said of tbo pooj)lo of St. Petersburg, and the Shah 
•will witness there an amount of pomp and splendour London can- 
not pOi’sibly show him. I hojie no one will interpret these re- 
marks as imjtlying contempt tor our Court in general. I simply 
discuss the. matter from the point of view of the impression likely 
to bo made on the mind of the Shah. His Irauio Majesty cannot 
hut be more impre,ssad of a stalwart Emperor, dressed as a warrior, 
mn-rouadeJ by warriors, and living a warrior’s life amid.st the 
armed magnlfuipneo of modern military dis}>lay, than by an old lady 
di os-ie.s more or loa.? like all other old ladies to be seen in London, 
and is moi e often encircled by tweeil suits and billycock hats 
tiian. by mldiers’ miiforms; So that as regards vastuo,?,?, military 
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po-vver, and Court display, Rnssia -will have the advantagcj of 
ns in impro-s-sing the Shah, and there are no sights we can show 
bint which will make him feel ha can afford to disregard iUissian 
threats. 'We shall amnso him when ho comes, no doubt ; 
hut we shall be able to show him nothing that will cause 
him to I'isk siding with us against his burly neighbour. In one 
'word, wo might just as w'ell not spend a penny upon Mm for all 
the good we shall derive from his visit, liussia will get her money 
back in some sort of politicjil oonces.sions. All we can do is to 
bo thankful if they are not too excessive. 

The Shah means to enjoy himself in Europe, and is raising 
money to do so in various ways. I was told yesterday of a certain 
concession that had been offered to English capitalists — a tobacco 
monopoly in fact— if they would put down n quarter of a million 
sterling to enable His Iranic Majesty to enjoy himself in Paris. 
The monopoly wmuld be a good thing ; but the question asked 
was — What is the value of the Shah’s firman P It would he ir- 
reverent to Nassr>ed“din if I mentioned the unanimous reply on 
the part of the commercial men taking part in the discussion. 

While British .merchants in general hold aloof from Persian 
trade, those of Germany and Austria take great interest in it. 
According to news published in the Tiflis papers from Teheran, 
Herr Kruger, an Austrian merchant, contemplates holding an 
exhibition of Austrian and German goods at the Shah’s capiul in 
the autumn. This activity contrasts strongly with the attitude of 
English merchants. Up to now, so far as I have been able to 
asoertain, not a single attempt lias been made by any English 
firm to avail itself of the Karim concession, of which Lord Salis- 
bury spoke so highly as a great commercial privilege a year ago. 

“To strengthen Sir Henry Drummond Wolff’s hands,” a 
Military Attache has been appointed to the British mission at 
Teheran. This is an admirable instance of how not to do it. We 
might just as well send a military expert to Terra del Fuego to 
“strengthen the hands” of the Secretary of State for Ireland. 
It is not the embassies and legations that want strengthening, but 
the Foreign OMco itself- The Military Attach^ at Teheran can 
say nothing to Sir Henry that can render his bearing more can- 
fi dent, for Russia holds tho Shah by the nose, and can pinch Mm 
into acquiescence whenever she likes. Now, if instead of spending 
the money on this inutility at Tehm-an, it had been applied to pro- 
viding the Foreign Office with a good geographical adviser, Brili-iii 
diploiiiacy in general would have been really strengthened, for of 
wlnat use is it, to send brains to Teheran when tho strings of Persian 
policy are pulled by numskulls at home ? How-a-days Ambiissadors 
are to a large extent simply clerks at the end of a wire, and it 
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requives rtial men of genius, like Lord Dufferin and Sir William 
White, to neutralise the ignorance and poltroonery telograidicd out 
to them for their guidance by the Gladstones or Salisburys of the 
hour. We complain of caste exclusiveness in India, but in many matters 
the administration of England runs in grooves of iron. It having 
become a matter of custom and routine that the Foreign, Indian, 
and other offices shall 1)0 mauuod with a permanent staff, entering 
by an edueatiomd test having a very remote relation to their actual 
duties, and that the higher control of these clerks .shall be in the 
hands of ephemeral Ministers or Secretaries, also for the roost part 
put in power without a special regard for their qualiScations for 
the posts assigned them, it would appear to be a simple affair for 
any state.sman to remedy the obvious evil of this system by appoint- 
ing from time to time from the public eminent men of approved 
ability to strengthen his own hands and infuse vital force iuto the 
department. But no. Providence has divided our admiuistration 
iuto two castes — the clerical caste, fed by the craminming system, 
aud the politiciao caste, maintained by the House of (Joramons. 
The intellect of England lies outside both these castes, and no 
attempt is made to strengthen them by auy assimilating process such 
as is general iu Garmauy aud Russia, This to a large extent 
explains the weakness of our foreign policy, and it will never 
be remedied until the masses are sufficiently enlightened to insist 
that the present system .shall be supplemented by some method of 
providing the public departments with men of fresh ideas and 
vigorous brain.s selected from the general public. 

Professor Vambdry has left Englaud after a long interview 
with Lord Salisbury. His visit to Oontantinople will probably be 
fruitful of results, for thanks to European influences and geographi- 
cal position, the P orte can iu time of peace occupy a more independ- 
ent attitude towards Russia thsn Persia, and even prove a useful ally 
in tiine of war. Beyond ourselves, no European power is interested 
in the independence of Persia; aud no Continental stat0sma,u 
would go out of his way to help us save the Shah. Ah the same 
tiino,_ thanks to her geographical position iu the Caspian region, 
Russia cau_ overrun the whole of North Persia aud stamp 
out the Iranic administration without our being able to fire a shot 
at the invaders to .save Teheran. With Turkey the case is 
different. We can send oar fleet to Constantinople; aud wa can 
dos])atch thither sufficient Indian troops by sea to render the 
conflict a desperate one for Russia, Under certain contin- 
gnueies, the friendly support of Turkey would be of value to this 
country, Eiml if Vambery cau say anything to the Sultan tliat 
can pul him on hotter terms than he has been the last few years, 
ho siiouid be encouraged to do, so. ' 



r omitted to mention last -week a rather amusit^g incidfmi that 
oeourred at Sir klurdooli Smith’s lecture at the Sociui.y' of Art;;. 
Professor Vamb^ry uses as a rule massive gold spccfaeies, varied 
occasionully by a black-rimined piuco-nez. He had both of these 
at the lecture, aud put on each, alternately, during the progress of 
the lecture, which, as I said last week, was very dryly delivered 
and well calculated to promote abstraction. During one of tlieso 
moments of “ mind-wandering,’' to use the advevti.sing exfo-ession 
of Professor Loisette, Vambdry pushed the spectacles off his nose 
up to liis temple.? and forgot all about their whereabouts. Shortly 
afterwards he tried to find them, examining the table and feeling 
in his pockets. At last he brought out and put on the pinoc-iiez, 
and W'ore both for a few minutes. The spectacle was rather 
comical, and I was not in the least .surprised at the sally when I 
beard a gentleman at my back whis])or to a friend in a low lone of 
sarcasm : “ Ah, now Arminius Vanihery c.'in indeed see the 
Russians advancing upon India I” 
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T he Shah himself is alone to blame if he is not thoroughly en- 
joying his trip to England. The weather has been lovely. Since 
he arrived, the festivies have been of a most delightful character, 
and enthusiastic crowds have followed his Iranio Maje.sty wherever 
he has put in an appearance. It would be superfluotis for me to 
relate what he has seen and what he has done. Abler pens have 
already done that in the daily press ; and 1 am sure that, if I tried, 
1 could not surpass their charming and graphic descriptions. 
-England herself is delighted at ilie success of the reception. 
She has done Lor best to heartily welcome the Persian potentate, 
and .she feels she has succeeded. Why the Bhah is so exceedingly 
popular it would bo difficult to say, except that he repre-sents 
the mysterious and majestic East. Sydney Smith on one occasion 
wrote that he had outlived his early impressions; ho had only one 
illurdon left — that illusion, was the Archbishop of CaxiLerbnry. 
Similarly, a.s regards the public. I fancy it also has only ono 
thoroughfaced illusion loft — that illusion is the East. “It is q^uite 
refreshing in these monotonous times of peace and order,” said a 
City man to me yesterday, “ to gaze upon a man who can cut off' 
the head of anybody he likes, appropriate anybody’s property, 
aivlputiulo his harem, anybody’s wife or daughter.” Ho was a 
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t'Oiitiptinj’ promoter, and lie sighod as ho thought o{‘ wliat he would 
do in the hanky-pankj line if : ho wei’O Shah. The street 
.songs ihat are being sung about the Sliali refloct hirgelj'’ 
the .same feeling. The craving for nnliinited power — the 
crayisig for unlimited cash — the craving for unlimited gcusiia" 
litj — all are represented in these gutter ditties. Nasr-ed-ilin 
i.s popnltuiy looked upon as embodying all the poetry and power 
of the East. Ho is the ropresentativo of the Arabian .Nights, 
suddenly sprung upon a populace sick of the eternal tranquility 
of London life. For the religions, who otherwise would regard 
him a.s a heathen, ho brings consolation and peace, because his 
ancestors were mentioned in the Bible, and therefore his presenoo 
tcstiQes to the gonuiuess of that sacred book Such at least was 
the opinion expressed to me by a wor;hy divine a few day.s ago, 
and it evidently afforded him .so much joy to reflect that Darwin, 
Spencer, and .Huxley had been knocked into a cocked hat by the 
Shah of Persia visiting 'our shores that I had^uot the heart to let my 
unholy tongue disturb the cherished illusion. L am not sure that, in 
the future, sages will not declare it to be true wisdom to live in a 
state of illvision. Evil comes of knowing too much, as Solomon 
found to his cost ago.sago. To bo innocently ignorant is surely bet- 
ter than to be overdone with wisdom, and laying oh one’s hack wail- 
ing u®u'< 3 s vanitatum. It is better that society should gush over the 
Shah's little boy, and seek to fondle him in order to delight the 
Shah, than to indulge in Zolae3(j[uo conjectures, bred of a know- 
ledge of inuer Eastern life, as to why the Shah should bo so very 
fond of that palo-faeod urchin, and take him with him wherever 
he goes while leaving his wives at home. So that when I read in 
the Fall Mall Gazette this week an enthusiastic article on the 
Shah’s little boy, by the reverend author of Musk and Mot'ols, J. 
w.as amused but not startled. 1 looked to see what Mr. Stead had 
to say on the subject ; but he also had swallowed what the Shah 
has thrust on Europe with an effrontery th.at indicates pretty 
clearly what ho really thinks of European morals. Illu- 
sions enfold the little boy as well as his sovereign master, and 
it is perhaps a matter for eongritulatiou that the prying eyes of our 
gutter papers h.avo not pouetriitod the mysteries of Oriental life 
: trausplautecl to .European soil by the Persian monarch. 

'file political illusion, however, is the one that concerns us most. 
The Shah has been made a lass of, not for what he has done, but 
for whut it is hoped ho might do on our ])ohaIf against Russia in 
the event of a wms He is looked upon as an ally, hated by Ru^'iia 
because of his friendship for Eiiglani, and who, unless encouraged 
by plenty ol homing, might go back to Teheran and become tho 
supporter of tlia Taar. Hence on every occasion he lui-} 
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lrj<jon lU'ged to reciprocate the spontaneously esprc.s.sod friendly 
feeling ot the English nation, and throw in his lot with a power 
who has no aiuas against bis dominions, and wdio will help 
him against Russia if he helps ns against tho common Russian foe. 
I’he illusion referred to consists in imagining that the Shah is 
master of his own tide. It iaflnoneos not only the press hut oirr 
statesmen as wall. Lord Salisbury, with the rest, has pressed 
upon him the value of England's friond-ship, and invited similar 
coiifidonoe in return, as if it were really in the Shah’s power to do 
what he likes with his alliauce. That alliance, I have repeatedly 
shown, is no longer tho property of tho Shah to give us. The 
Russian development in the Caspian region has placed .-in iron grip 
round his throiit, and the Taar will throttle him the moment he 
attempts to give unduo aid to England. A comparison of the 
efforts made by Russia and England to please the Shall cannot 
but recall a couplec of Poushkiu’s quoted by Skoboleff with .sigui- 
fioanoe on a famous occasion: — ■ 

“I will buy all,” shouted Gold ; 

“And I will tei* all,” answered Steel. 

While in Russia, the Shah was for the most part very astutely .shown, 
simply the glitter of bayonets : wo on our part have placed before him 
our wealth. Much as he may admire our prosperity, he cannot but ra- 
fieet that wealth alone cannot save him from Russian steel, Pluck in 
statesmanship and the power of large battalions are needed, a,s wellas 
cash, to save Per.sia from the spoiler. The cash w-e have ; but who 
can say we po.s3ess adequate armed forces, and, what is better than 
both, a heroic determination on tho part of lionhenrted statesmen to 
uphold the honour of the Empire at any co.st ! To ,my view, the 
poltroonery of our statesmen — a poltroonery that is rapidly becom- 
ing traditional of both parties of tho State — is a worse factor 
against the saving of Persia than oven tho circumstance that tho 
Russian Caspian is only 150 miles distant from Teheran, while the 
Xluglisli Persian Gulf is .situate SOO miles off. 

Hence I look upon Na.sr-ed-din as the last of the Shahs who 
will vi.sit our shores independent and free. While events in tho 
Balkan Peninsula are tending again in favour of Russia, it is obvious- 
ly not sound policy for her to become occupied by a .Persian om~ 
broglio. On this account the Shah is allowed to run his course mi 
this o(;casiou. But unless Russian dovclopmonts in i.ho Caspian 
region undergo a .sudden .and .severe check from a quarter that 
cannot bo for tho moment forecasted, the iron jn’cssuvc of Russian 
progress mjoii Persian stagnation and decay must infallibly la'sult at 
no distant date in tho presout Shah, or his sucoes.sor, liavhig to .sub- 
mit to a yiosilion of vassaldom in regard to Russia. The salvation of 
.Persia from thi,s hard fate is only possible in a limited degree if 
■2d 



wo set ourselves to work at once to convert flic Persian 
Gulf into an English Qnlf, It is a fallacy, wrongly rirged fivo 
liandred times over by the English press this week, to suppose that 
the future of Persia depends npon the policy of the Shah. It 
depouds solely upon ourselves. It is not for the Shah to do 
something, hat for us to put oiir shoulder to tho wheel. If 
persist in our present policy, and do nothing, tlicn tho Shah will go 
to the wall. Nothing can save him from the commercial and 
political pressure exercised by Russia- in tho Caspian region, ox- 
cept similar pressure hronght to bear by England from ilie liitoral 
of the Persian Gulf. Now, the evil is that the growth of 
Russia in the Caspian i.s not simply a State growih, but i.s 
an absolute expansion of the natural and national Ibrces of 
Russia, The Russian Government has done nothing to promote 
colonisation to the Caucasus, yet tens of thousands of ])oa« 
sants stream thither every year. The Russian Government has 
done nothing to promote tho petroleum industry beyond institut- 
ing a few judicious fiscal regulations ; yet Baku ‘has plticed a fleet 
of steamers on the Caspian, constructed a thousand miles of railway, 
and given in revenue £800,000 to the Russian exchequer, with the 
promise of an increasing sum every year. But if natural and 
national forces have been at work, the Russian Government has 
not been indolent and inactive. Wherever possible, it has promoted 
Russian trade and encouraged merchants to penetrate to every part 
of Northern Persia. Against all this, what can England set ? Simply 
tho scrap of paper on which the Karun concession is written-— a 
scrap tit only for the fire, unless it be followed by suitable measures 
on the part of British commerce, encouraged and supported by the 
Government, for establishing our influence in the Persian Gulf 
region. As to what British commerce will do after the Shah takes 
his departure, it is perhaps too soon to .speak ; but tho present 
indications are not encour.agiug. With respect to the Govermnont, 
so far as I can learn, it does not intend to do anything at all. If 
such be the case, we might just as well have saved ourselves the 
expense and trouble of entertaining his Per,sian Maje.sty, 

A clearly expressed determination on the part of tho Goveru- 
mont to support, frankly and loyally, British trade in tho Pcr.siau 
Gulf would probably have an important ellecL in promoting enter- 
prise ill that quarter. There are some parts of tho world where British 
iratie did nut want fostering at all — in Canada, foi' insliinec, in 
Australia, and in South Africa. Those three colonies have boomed 
in successinu, attracting a. vast amount of capital, and trade lliri'/es 
in cMlm-jf thetu without any need of , support or onconragemerc 
from tlic Si ate. The easo is different with Turkey and Persia, 
The csisteuco of despotic rulers and' non-Engli.'i'biiistiiution.s renders 
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it nocnssary that every assistance should be givau to Englislunen 
venvtiriuy 07i trade in those countries. Once upon ti time siteh iselp 
■ivtsr freely forthoojnin/r, but the la ia of the foolish fonaiics vrho 
followQil Adnm Smith and tho v/iser political economist of the early 
part of the century have lead almost to a withdrawal of support to 
traders in recant times. Th'^ lazy policy lassez falrp., is now,N-.h;i:iik 
(iod, pretty well scotched, being confined to a few elderly croakers, 
and the masses demand that if a Government is set u}) to rule, rule 
it shall, and not throw all the burden of government upon tho indivi- 
dual. Among tho popular cries of the hour, there is no cry that 
comes clearer from the nation’s lips than the one that those who 
represent tho state abroad shall promote to the lullest, British 
trade, and not allow it to bo harassed and crushed by foreign rivals, 
supported by the whole weight of embassies and consulates. Tlie 
j'esponse to the cry has boon up to now more or loss a sham ; but 
tho Foreign and Colonial OflSces have all the same been quickened 
into a sensitive apprehension of public feeling, and we may hope for 
sturdier action as the education of officials grows apace. This is 
not an age when any institution, however sacred, is tolerated 
unless it properly fulfils its functions. 

To me it is simply marvellous how frankly the press has this 
week discussed the relations of Royalty with the people. The 
Standard, for instance, lectured the Prince of Wales a few days 
ago for taking sides in the Pasteur dispute in a manner that twenty : 
years ago would have caused every Conservative to boycott that dull 
and nagging “daily,” Since then tho papers have discussed thenmr- 
ria^fl of the Princess Louise of W.ales with tho Earl of Fife w'itlian as- 
tonishing amount of candour. Conservative vying in frankness with 
Liberal sheets in telling the Queen that tho public want no' more mar- 
riages with German paupers. Plenty of people have long thought 
tho" same thing, and said so in private; but this is the first time the 
SGutimeut has been openly expressed as national. The display of 
feeling boars out what 1 said tho other day, that tho time is fast 
approaching when the anti-foreign sentiment so characteristic of 
Russia and Germany in recent times, will pervade this country as 
-well, and probably prepare tho way for an amalgamation of tho 
interests of the mother- country and the colonies. Tho deliberato 
act of tlie Prince of Wales in turning his back on Gonnany .and 
giving his daughter to an Earl, who although a subject of the 
Qnoon, is in limaage, sooisil position, and wealth tpiiic as fit fo bo thu 
husband of an English Princess as any German princeling — 
this seems to mo to foreshadow 'a policy of “England for the 
English,” which will grow in intensity during the next few 
years, .and cause England to seek for strength, not in coutiuental 
courts and camp.s, but in the bosom of her own Emjiire. 
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Whon fliis iecliug develops into a settled policy ot'tlie Stpte. 
we p]i-di liovo .Enp'c.iul looking for political alliances, notto ricr- 
niiuiy in Enrope ami io Persia in Asia, but to (.’anadaaml A astralia 
and to bontli Atrica and India. Imperial resources, _ now ncg]er:ted 
by stalcsraen ignorant of tbo geography of tlio Empire they proless 
to nilc will then be organized and put in line against llio rc.-otiKcs 
of Germany and Iius.sia, and England will find it_ wiser to liaston 
the development of Australia, as tbe real Asiatic ally ofludhi : -sn 
agalu.st Itxifsia, than to persist in pouring gold into tbo sands of 
decaying Persia. 


HOP BITTEB8; OB TINTED WATER, 


Low DON, Septemher S6t7t, 1S89. 

T he long-talked-of Imperial Bank of Persia has been siicceisg- 
fully floated this week, and the Sassoons have got back in pro- 
motion money the thousands they spent in entertaining his Iranic 
Majesty at the Empire 'Iheatro. 1 was assured yesterday that 
altiiough the £10 shares wore issued at £12, the total amount M 

of a million sterling had been subscribed twenty times over. This j| 

may be exaggerated, but there is bound to bo a gamble in such 
shares. There was when the Rothschilds brought out the Buby 
Mines, and again when Promoter Cottain floated water gas. 

Everbody remembers how the mob Ibiight for Rxiby shares, 
although they are down very low at present, while the gam- 
blers of the Stock Exchange still chuckle over the boom last 
season in'water gas when the £3 paid on the £7'> share was 
saleable in, a few weeks at £24, notwithstanding that plenty 
of shai’es can now be had for 70 shillings. In like manner 
the Persian shares are to he worked up, and will doutless reach 
£20 or so before they begin to tumble, Ixr the meantime the 
police raid right and left and drop upon ]wor little gambling 
dens, while the big gambling business in stocks and shares goes y 

on unmolested. One of these days, when I am in a tearful 
mood I will discuss mournfully tho evil of speculation. On this 
occasion 1 wish to deal with tho political aspect of the Per,sian 
Bank. Tho prospectus, which lies before me, I do not intend to 
discuss.^ Whatever I might write on the financial aspect of the 
entei-prisc would be of very little interest to your readers, who, 1 
imagine, when they read tliis in three weeks time will hardly ha 
mad for Persian shares, then most likely on the downward jaili, 
while hy the time tho printed letter returns to England it will 
exorcise little influence on investors hero. I am not envious of the 
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gains wliioli tho promoters have made. I wish them joy afiev the 
riiiiny anxieties sonio of them must have nntlergono in oottin-'; the 
concossion. May the shareholder.^ bo equally fortunate. ' Tim 
Bank enjoys control over the principal resources of Persiii, and if 
the Shah lieeps his word, and Rn.ssia docs not interfero, and tho 
directors prove men of enterpri,se, there ought to be plenty of profit 
for everybody. 

For the moment, what intere.sts mo most is to see what action 
JElussia will take in the matter. I do not believe tho Russian Govern- 
ment will apiprove of the concession, and oven if there be no press and 
diplomatic crusade against it I am convinced that every effort will be 
made at Teheran to stultify the operations of tho Bank, If tho Shah 
prove thoroughly loyal, these intrigues may be baffled for a while, 
but I feel certain that the Bank would not bo allowed to acquire po wer 
beyond a certain point without those intrigues turning into throats. 
Repeatedly, during the Shah’s visit to England, I iusisted that tho 
future of .Persia does not depend upon Nasar-od-din him.=elf, but 
upon England and Russia. If the Tzar wore to-day, to-morrow, 
or a year nonce, to render the concession a dead letter, we could only 
baffle that decision by going to w.ar. Russian statesmen realise 
this, even if our English ones don’t ; and it is for this reason that 
I have been amused with the creduliiy of those who imagine that 
the Bank -will infuse new life throughout tho Irauic dominions. If 
Russia freely consents to the exjffoitation of Persia by English 
capital, and the Shah proves a wiser ruler in the future than he 
has been in the past, then the new Bank will be as good as a dose of 
hop bitters to Persia. Otherwise England will have administered 
the sick man of Asia nothing more than a .spoonful of tinted water. 

If the Bank is wise, it will devote its developing operations 
mainly to the Persian Gulf region. Euterpriso.s there will at least 
bo within succouring reach of tho .British gunboat, while they will 
not excite so much irritation to Russia as uuderfcaldug.s in the 
northern provinces of Azorbij,an, Asterabad and Kliora.ssan arc sure 
to do. I am convinced that Russia would not tolorato for one 
moment any voiw extensive operations on the part of English 
capitalists in the provinces sloping dov/n to the Caspian 
Sea. Rinssia looks upon those as destined by'- God and 
Nature for her enjoyment and control, and she will not allow any 
attempt to be made to override what she considers to be the decree 
of Providonce in this matter . Any English politician who reads 
these words will probably say— Russia has no right to think like 
this; why should sho imagine that the Almighty has destined her- 
to bo the future mistress of Persia?” To that que.stion, a pious 
orthodox Russian would reply with the retort — '■ What makes you 
imagine that God has specially marked out and assigned England 



to Lo tlioj mistrosis of India?” For iny jiart, I always floprccnto tlie 
iuvooaiiou oi tluj Dioty in tlioso inatiors. Tho othor cla-^’ I iiuii; a Kon,- 
coiiformisL iiiinistGi-, wbo when aftor some discussion i lunl (icmoii- 
srrated tlcit oiir povycr of dclenco in India is %veaker than Itussia’s 
’.,'OW(;r of offoneo, considered he had reversed matters by osclaiminK: 
“ ^v'’ell, afte.r all, God in His merciful providence gave tis India io 
control and civilise, and Ha, I have no doubt, will raise up Jiclpfor 
ns in the hour of t.i'ouhle.” To whicih I rciplied : “ Let ns hope so. 
For ray part, wliilo I beliovo in prayer and powder, I must conl’ess 
tliiitif lioimdto make a choice O', one of tho two, I slioukl prefer 
the powder.” 

Tho feeling that Persia is destined to become part and jiarcol 
of tho Russian Empire is a growing one at St. Petersburg, and it 
is foolish to ignore it. All tho more reason why we should put our 
affairs in order in Beluchistau and Afghanistan. Special onoour- 
agement ought to be given by the Indian Government to English 
controlled trade in the latter country. While Russian trade is be- 
coming more and more solidly established on the Afghan conSnes, 
nothing whatever is being done by English commerce to lill 
the vacuum in Afghanistan itself. 'The obstructive policy of the 
Indian Government ought to bo replaced by one of direct en- 
couragement. Tho present policy interposes a weak military 
harrier to Russia, iirstead of a Irarrier inflated and strengthened by 
English capital and commerce. The Ameer does not appear to be 
the class of ruler to oncourago the fm-mation of a chartered company 
to develop Afghanistan — the anti-English feeling caused by Lord 
Maj o's timid, vacillating policy, and Earl Ly tton’s unfortunate and 
ever-to-be-regretted war, does not seem to have sufiiciently died 
down to allow ns to hope for tho moment for such a scheme. 
Judging, however, by the treatment accorded to tho English 
Frontier Mission and to various Englishmen who have visited 
Kabul since, there would appear to he good grounds for belief 
ihat if English officers and English traders were encouraged to 
put in an appearance in Afghanistau and knock a bit about the 
country, this feeling would rapidly die away, Tho tendency is too 
rife in Indian ofGoia.1 circles lo treat the man who sells calico sliirts 
and oopper pots as the only sound representative of Eritisli trade, 
and to regard the mining prospector, concession hunter, and 
capitalist as mere excrescences. This is a great pity, for the min- 
ing prospector iiow-a-days is as good a pioneer of trade as the mi.s- 
sionary. One has oul}' to look at Bouth Africa to realise tho truth of 
this. Tho opening up of that grand country has not been done by 
that ” busted ” illusion, the British merchant, but by the hunter for 
mines and concessions. Had tho Transvaal been situated in India, 
I fpiestion wlmtlior it would have attracted a million sterling oi' 
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eapitiil, lot alono the 50 millions tliut have been ponrcui into Sontli. 
AlVica the last three year?, -while instead of the 60,000 Boevs liein,": 
o-vevtopped, by 100,000 hiijili-O new-- anei’,- — thore^ r suiviie.'- tlio 
Transvaal question in England s favour — otliual inipudimoni? 
■\Yonkl ha VO restrained the stream to a thousand or two. In Burnin, 
tor inslanco, tho local authorities are waiting for the British iner" 
chant to put in an appearance and organize the trade of the oountry 
in tlio good old'fasliioiiod manner, by means of powerful firm's 
roptesontod by relays of partners and swarms of active assistants. 
They might just as -well, as wait for the reappearance ofNebuchad- 
nezzar or Julius Csesaiv All enterprise now is passing into the 
hands of companies and tho risks that the grand old merchant 
adventurer of the Elizabethan period was willing to undertake 
and participate in himself, are now shared by stay-at-home specu- 
lators who put their cash into syndicates and cempanies. This 
tendency of the ago is clearly shown in the case of the Persian 
Bank. Baron de Reuter runs out to Persia to get a eoncossioUj 
which is clenched by a feed given to the Shah at the Empire 
Theatre hy the Sass'oons. The British Government joins in with 
a charter and Sir Lepel Griffin takes a place on the hoard to 
represent official interests. In the whole affair, from inception to 
allotment, the British merchant does not appear at all. In an 
enterprise for developing the trade of Persia by English hands ths 
British merchant is absolutely non-existent ! I do not point out 
this fact in the plain way 1 do to disparage the Persian Bank; but 
to sho-w the authorities of India that if they clear the scales of 
illusion from their eyes, they will see that if Burma is to be opened 
up quickly, proper encourageineut must be given to concG.ssionisis, 
prospectors and promoters, who have mado the Transvaal what it 
is— -a “ booming ” offshoot of tho Empirc~and will only consent 
to do the same in Burma on similar terms. 
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PilllE Russiiius are fond of feeding on the pa.st. They do not hold 
X with the opinion of the Yankee that “ Nature has stuck eyes 
in iVoui, of mail’s faco, m order that he might loolc ahead.” LUr- 
gos, pi'a/vvy for the deo.d, commemorations of past events, jubilee, s. 

ami aiuiiversaries of every I ind consume a woofui 
ainouut of tiuio in Russia. The average Rus.siuu spcmls more 
till!.! pv...,yiiig fur tho dead than the average Englishman eoiisiunes 
in prayiug for tho Jiving. Professor Huxley, I believe, would saj 
tlmt ihoro was not a pin to choose between the waste of time of 
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both ; but, at any rate, it is surely better to be oujoying tbe pre- 
sent and jDvepai'iiig for tbc future than to unduly coucoru ouo’s self 
about the departed. Life isquite dull enough without devoting an 
hour or two at intervals to doleful dirges to men who died a year, or 
twenty years, or a generation ago, whatever their rank, tamo or 
virtues. However, the Russians delight in stirring up old matters^ 
just as undertakers’ men carouse, though there may be a staring 
corpse in the hearse, near the public-house door. At present they are 
having their fill of Sevastopol . The present month and the present; year 
have been an anniversary in some sort of way, of something connect- 
ed with the siege, and the papers have been full of memories of the 
invasion. 1 ought to get down Kinglake from the shelves in front 
of me, to see what the anniversary really is ; but I am afraid I am 
only saying frankly what a good many people think when I confess 
that i cannot touch the Crimean War without a shudder. Taken 
as a whole, the war is not one that we can be very much proud of, or 
look back irpon without a feeling of profound melancholy. The awful 
foolery of those in command, at homo and on the spot, outweighs 
any pleasure that can be derived from reading of the bravery of the 
troops and the gallantry of the officers. In this respect the Russians 
have an advantage over us, for they can at least point with pride 
to Toldeben; whereas all the whitewashing of Lord Raglan by 
Kinglake has not made that general a favourito, while the name of, 
the mediocrity who sucecodod him is clean forgotten. The blunder 
upon blunder in conducting operations in the Crimea, the atrocious 
mismanagement of the whole military business at home, the leaving 
of Sir Fenwick Williams at Kars in the lurch, and the mess the 
British fleet made of the attack on Cronstadt, for want of gunboats, 
constitute a whole hogshead of paiu, to the pint of pleasure one 
derives from reading how the Guardsmen fought the Russians with 
stones at Inkermann and licked them, and how ahaudlhlof infantry, 
posted in lino, turned masses of troops into a mob of fugitives by 
the plucky way they poured a pot ting fire into them at Alma, 
Apart from the splendid bravery of our soldiers, and the heroism of 
the officers who led tliom, wliat else have wo to bo proud of ? The 
military and political strategy of the whole Crimean War make, s 
one raw with vexation that such lions should have boon under such 
asses as “ bossed the business ” in London and on the spot on that 
■■■ocoasion, 

Out of shoo)' disgust at the muddle that was made of the war, 
many politicians now speak of the invasion of the Crime,'i as u lingo 
ini,st!iko, devoid of any benefit to England, But this is cai'rying 
the reaction too far. Had Russia been perraittod to annex the 
Balkan Poniii;-n!a in 1834, she would have been a leading Mediter- 
ranean Pou’er by now. Scattered and divided as our Empire has 
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boeu, and is., it must be regarded as a signal advantage ibiti’vve have 
bud thirty years breathing time, in the East, to establish oiir rule 
flioronghiy in Canada and Australia, and consolidate onr position in 
India. Every day that we keep Russia out of Turkey, is a day 
gained to our advantage, for we English increase iu nuinljers, 
power aii'l wealth, far more rapidly than^tlie Russians, and the longer 
the confliefc of the races is delayed, the better equippeil we become 
for the encounter. The key.stone of our policy ought to he steady 
opposition to Russian expansion at every point in the East, and a 
vigorous support to the expansion of our own Empire. By opposi- 
tion, 1 Jo not mean the irritating hatred of lius.sophobia,' but tlio 
eniployineut of the mo-st skillul dij)Iomacy in Turkey, Persia and 
Afgbani.stau, to delay, with a .smiling lace and charming manner 
the jiiteinpis of Russia to establish her control over the frontier 
diitiictsof (hose coimtrie.s. If we can only manage to keep Ru.s.sia 
from the Heirmnul, tho Pcr,sian Gulf, and (Jonsfantinople for 
another thirty years, our Empire will bo so powerful, that we shall ho 
abhi to regard with indifference Russia predominant in the Black Sea. 
Meanwhile, what we have to face is, not merely tlio growth of the 
army and navy in South Russia, but that material developmout wdiich, 
in ttio long run, overcomes all oppo.sitiou on the part of the pien and 
tho sw'ord. To believe some papers, tho rc-awakening of Sevasto- 
pol is simply due to a revival of the old ambitious aims of the 
autocrat Rieholas period. As a matter of fact, it is I’eally tho 
outward and visible sign of tho constant aad increasing expansion; 
of tho population and trade of Eussia towards the Black Sea. In 
one word, Black Sea Russia is tho Australia of Hus.sia Proper, 
and Odessa the Melbourne of tho Bussian Empire All along 
the Black Pea littoral, now Russian ports are growing, just as 
now Englir-h onc.s are growing along tho shores of Australia, and 
with the exception of Sevaistopol the grow'th is a.s spontaneous in 
the Olio case as tho other. Even Sevastopol, in it.s revived and 
re-awakeiKsl form is more tho product of corn and colonisation, 
than of iho Jeep de.sign.s and energetic action of ambitious oiH- 
eiiils. It had ah'Oiidy begun to roar its head, thauk.s to tho 
corn trade, before tho Government seriously took in hand tlie 
revival of tho dockyard a few years ago, and even now tho 
(lisappoaruneo of tho ruins is duo more to commerce than to 
any heneficial action of tho authorities. An important change, 

' ho we v(‘r, i.s now impending. Tho Government has decided to use 
tie va -Jt opol solely for naval pnrposo.s, and comineree is to l)e reie- 
guTcd to Theodo.sia, at the other end of the Crlnioa, as soon as a 
railway can be oxtoiuled to that part. One would think there yvan 
ample room in Bevastopol Bay for trade and war to grow together 5 
but. Kussian naval men dislike having tho two mixed. They think 
eommerco is apt to gi'ow too fast and get in the way of dockyard 


opemtioii!’, so in spito of the clamoar of the Sevastopol merchants, 
fjiey arc doing their best to get Sevastopol Bay set aside solely for 
na\^xl purposes. Tho circumstance that Theodosia is n, very poor 
port— iiai-'llyto be mentioned in the same breath as Sevastopol — is 
n. iiuut-r thui trouSJos them Very little. They want a iiionopoly of 
the piavo, and I suppose they will get it. In Russia, when 
commerce eouies into conflict with the interest of the army and 
navy, it is rtlways commerce that has to goto the wall. 

Politicians who deprecate the Orimeau War, often speak of it as 
a blunder that caused Russia in revenge to try to get to India across 
the desorts of Central Asia. They assume, or l;hcy say, that if wo liad 
lot Russia take Constantinople in 185‘1-, she would not luivo marched 
across Turkistan, and boon established on the Afghan frontier in tho 
present year of grace. This is mere moonshine, arguing a com- 
plete ignorance of tho natural expansion of Russia. The relin- 
quishment by England of Constantinople to the Russians would 
not have put a stop to the mutual raids of the Cossacks and 
Kirghiz, which provoked the Russian advance in Central Asia 
after the Crimean War, nor abated that hostility of Bokhara, 
Kbokhand and Khiva towards Russia which led, in process of 
time, to tho conquest of those Khanates, or reprisals for attacks 
on trade and tho capture of Russians as slaves. I am not defend- 
ing the Russians, or putting the blame on the Turkistanis, when 
I say this. What I want to insist upon is, that the so-called new 
movement of Russia against Tnrkistau after the Crimean War, 
in revenge for our support of Turkey, was not a new movement 
at all, nor was its motive one of roveugo only. Anyone who 
refers to Russia’s frontier record.s will find that both some time , 
before that war, when England and Russia were at peace, and I 
during the war itself, the Russians and the Central Asiatics ! 
wore conducting hostile operations against each other, so 
that what ensued after the war, was merely the natural 
continuation of preceding events, and would have occurred 
whether tho Crimea had been invaded or not. Had not the ' 
Government undertaken the conque.st spontaneously, it 
would have boon forced upon them by the same colonising process 
which has so often forced the hands of oiir own /awi'cc/aire authori- 
ties, for during tho last twenty years there has been a gre.at in- 
flux — an influx perfectly spontaneous and uuonoouraged by tho 
Government — into tho frontier districts previously occupied by the 
Kirghiz, and had the latter not been conquered before hand by the 
Goyernnient, the nomads wmdd have robbed and murdered the 
straggling settlers until a war would have been inevitable. In 
Russia, however, it is tho opinion, and I, must confess it is an opin- 
ion which I consider to be a sound ono, that if ofiioials aro placed 
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ill ofiice t.o rule an Empire they ought to look well ahead and pro- 

g jrly orgimize its expansion. Had England’s Imud-to* mouth 
iirliament and cold Colonial Office ruled Russia, the Khanates 
would not have been conquered until the murder of many 
settlers, and the wailing of colonsits toiling as slaves in Khiva 
and Turkmenia, had forced on a series of costly and bloody 
aval’s like the Zulu, Ashanti, and (Soudan campaigns. On the other 
hand, had England been controlled by the average Russian sot of 
Ministers, ilclagoa Bay would have been either seized, or bought 
for £12,000 when offered us at that price by tlie Portuguese, tho 
Oennaus would have never been allowed to spoil the expansion of 
South Africa by the imposition of a protectorate over Dainaraland, 
Zanzibar and its .10,000 Indian merchants would have been 
saved from Teutonic clutches, and New Guinea and other Pacific 
islands would have been all annexed before Europe had 
begun to scramble for their possession. Tho average English 
official doesn’t care a button shank for the Emihra. He commonly 
doesn't know where it is, and if a clerk at the Colonial Office, he is 
generally more ignorant and indifferent than in any other depart- 
ment. The Russian Government, on the other hand, loves to know 
all about what it rules, and has a horror of unorganized and unen- 
closed possessions which causes it to spend infinite pains in fixing the 
frontiers on maps, enclosing the outlying portions by ineans of 
cordons, and putting every section under the control and guidance, 
of some responsible official or other. The difference of English and 
Russian methods is strikingly shown in the case of Beluchistan and 
Turkmenia. Although we obtained Beluchistan some time before Rus- 
sia annexed Turkmenia, the Indian Government has not attempted yet 
to organize the frontier by putting a chain of posts from the Persian 
Gulf to tho Seistau district, and thence via the Hoimund to Quetta, 
whereas Russia long ago established a chain from the Casiuau to 
Kham-i-ab, via tho Atrek, Askubad, Harakhs, Penjdch and other 
points. The fault of England is that she does not concern herself 
sufficiently about the fences and defences of her Empire. The 

g olicy of her rulers is al w.ays a haphazard one, and would have ruined 
or changes of racial rule, but for the energy of the individual in 
mitigating the unending blunders of the State. 

Earl Dufferin, in a charming speech this week, dwelt on the 
importance of India for England, and repeated what 1 have fre- 
quently insisted on in your columns— that wo ought to value India 
more than wo do, because the stability of our Empire largely depends 
upon its retention. Among other things, ho laid stress on the in- 
creasing dejieiidenoe of England on Indian wheat; but he did not 
point the proper moral so far as Russia is concerned, Eormerly, Russia 
was our gniuiiry ;now India is rapidly taking Russia’s plueo. This is 






ntiqns'stionably a inariey for congriitulation so Inr as it concerns 
EnghiiKl au(.i"”h!(lia, blit it is well to remember limt Russia is not 
so v'Ory pioasocl with this arriingement. Yciirs ago, I (.'Oiiifoii out 
in my lir/flou qfihs Etr.vml Fire tlmt “CJorn might cause a war Ijot- 
weon Knglantl and Russia as well as Constantinople.” Tlie mote 
Russia loses her com trade, on which her prosperity largely dep.iuds 
1 he more embarrassed she tends to become, and if the competiiiou 
on ilr part of India wore to become in the future pariicularly keen, 
.site mislit attempt to expel Ifinglatul from India, simply to put an 
cud to that competition. In tlie Russian press, i have ofreii seen 
the argument that fungland is able to teat Russia in the European 
market with Indian corn, simply because she extorts it from the ryat 
at starviition prices, and makes an additional prolit by foreiug, 
under the guise of I'Veo Trade, her own maiiufactiiri's on the iiidiau 
people j while discouraging them from eshdilishing imuinrueiories 
of their own. “If we were to work the English out of India and 
let the natives Imvc Iloino Rule, the few hungry ryots would 
eat tltoir wheat instead of exporting it, and Uu.ssia would rule tho 
market of Europe again.” 

Ally Anglo-Indian will detect the fallacy of such reasoning, 
and the miseonooptioiis on which it is based, but iguortuico, not: 
knowledge, is the parent of wars; and if Ru.ssia over iighfs Eng- 
land over India, the struggle will .spring from her niisc“oiiception.s, 
and not ho in the least inilueueeJ by the bettor knowledge possi.'sseil 
by the wiser Anglo-Indian subject of i,hc Queen, iil.yown oiiinion 
luis always been that wc have more to fear from a needy Russia, 
than from a do.siguing l.lu.s.sia — that, to be plain, a “bust-up” of 
Russia’s corn trade is more to be feared than tlie Will of Fetor tlio 
Great. Tho advice of tho “ bobby” in tho song:-— 

“ And mtud you don’t leave your tin unlocked, 

When the shoxJ-sneak prowls about ” 

is very applicable to India. If tho trade of India is so enormously 
valuable as Lord Dufferin makes out, all the more reason should 
lake proper steps to protect it from a Fower that has a peromrial 
tendency to sutfer from a -want of business. Raw products from all 
].iart,s of tho world are hitting Rmssialiard and making . her trade 
a poor and unprofitable one. Why should she not aim at getting 
some of that rich Indian trade on which England has fattened so 
long ? 





THE ilDSSIANS IN KHOKASSAN. 
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THE RTISBUm IJTKHOBASSAM 


LoifOOfi, Auf/ust 21st, 1S90. 

t LTIIOUGH Central Asia attracts relatively little interest in 
iliis country just now, owing to the popularity of Africa, it 
absorbs to a large extent the attention of liussiaiis. lius vast 
■,'xteasioiis of tei-ritory Germany, Italy^ JOngiaud, and France 
have gained in Africa have not unnaturally excited the cujiiJity=’ 
of Itiissia, who is jealous of other empires expanding while her 
own stands still. On this account, the (Jliauviuist section of her 
press continues to manifest a deep interest in the affiiirs of Persia 
as being a country which ardent “expanders” consider ought to 
fall to Russia at no distant date. Ono of those apostles of ap- 
propriation is now visiting Khorussan, Dr, Elisaeil’, an Auglo- 
phobe traveller who paid an official visit to the Euphrates Valley 
two years ago, and is now' conducting scientific researches in the 
Persian territory adjoining the Russian and Afghan frontiers, 
dVriting from Meshed to the JSouai Vremya, the Russian 
traveller dilates on the devolopmcuL of Russian iuilueuce iu Khoras- 
saii, and declares the provinces to he organically part and parcel 
of Transcaspia while separated from Persia by impassable deserts. 
This i'a an exceedingly pretty way of putting the ease Formerly 
Transcaspia was considered by England and Persia to bo organically 
part tind parcel of Khorassan, in the same way that Wales is eon» ^ 
sidered a geographical connection of Englaud. Russia, however, 
argued that Trauseasjua was a poor bit of desert, naturally belong- 
ing not to the Persiau but to the Turkoman zone, and the Liberal 
party in this country falling into the trap allowed ber to occupy 
it wdtliout protest or hindrance. Raving secured the Persian 
d\hdes the Russians proceed to claim the Persian England, despite 
tho vaster area and population of Khorassan, on the ground tliat it 
naturally belongs to tho Akhal and Mery oases, and therefore, a.s 
masters of those oases, it belongs rather to them than to the Shall. 
Twenty years ago such .a claim would have been treated by serious 
statesmen as a mere burlesque ; but we live in days when English 

S diticians yield to every “ squeeze,” and if Russia were to demand 
horassau as a set-off against the territorial gains of Germany, Eng- 
land, Fiamco and Italy iu Africa, it is by no means improbable that 
Lord yalisbury would surrouder it with as much nonchalance as 
he displayed in chucking away Heligoland, the slra l.ogiotil va'ue 
of which, derided by party hacks in the . House of Commons, was 
exulfingly proelaimod by the German Emperor as soon as he was 
master of the spot. 


OHABLES MAr4Vm. 
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When the Russians originally established their Oousuluto at 
Meshed threfs years ago, the Persian authorities were strongly 
opvioscd to them, and the muiiahs excited the iiinaticisiu 
of the people to such an extent that they could not go about 
iho town without being openly cursed and even pelted with 
stones, Nowadays they can move about singly w'ithout the 
gi'glite^l fear of being molested, thanks to the lirmnt-=a of 
the Consul-General, who intimated to the mullahs that nmrdor 
would be at onoo avenged by Russia layiug Meshed in ruins. The 
construction of the Transcaspian Railway has had a deal to do with 
the establishment of better relations between, the Russians and the 
iChorassanis. Instead of the Persians travelling from Me.shod to 
Teheran and back viil Shahrud, they make a circuit vid. Askabad, 
the Transcaspian Railway, the (Jaspian and Hesht, the result being a 
journey of nine or ton days instead of twenty-six. Such a journey, 
while bringing traffic to the Transcaspian lino, serves to make 
Russia better known in Meshed, During the last two years several 
thousand Persians have arrived there who have made the journey 
by the Persian route. Whether Khorassan belongs natnr.aily to 
the Transcaspian region or not, the Russians are doing their best 
to tie it coHiuieroially to it and detach the province from Persia. 
Itneod hardly be said that such a policy is almost sure to be crown- 
ed with success, Persia doing nothing to counteract it and Eng- 
land, as usual, being supine. 

Dr. Elisaeff points out tkat cominunicatious have improved 
to such a degree that one can travel from tit. Petersburg to 
Meshed in twelve or fourteen days, and even in ten if speed he 
used. 1x1 other words, St. Petersburg is nearer Meshed than Te- 
heran by sixteen days, if the comparison be made between the 
direct route between the Russian capital and Me.shed and the 
ordinary Persian route from Meshed to Telieran vid tiharuil. 
One easily understands, therefore, how Russians are gradiually 
coming to regard Khorassan as more within their admin- 
istrative sphere th.au within that of Persia. The na Lives on 
their part having Askabad so near and Teheran so far are 
naturally shaping their views to please the stronger. Rad as 
Russian administration is erroneously thought to be by English 
people, it is a marvel of justice, equity, skill, and wisdom compared 
with the rule of Persia. On one side of the KhorassaLi frontier 
the authority of Russia, notwithstanding that it may bo harshly 
exeroised at times, secures the subject of the Tzar personal security, 
immnniiy from pillage, freedom in exercising any form of the 
Miisstiiman taitb, .and subjection to laws of a ju.st and taxation of 
a trifling character. On the other side, the Pensiau is at the 
mercy of as arbitrary a aet^ of plundering imbeciles as ever 






escaped ineurccvation i» a hiaatic asylum. Tim result is ^vllat 
luight be exjiectcd. Huadrcds of rersiaus are settling ott 
Hu3.sian territory and becoming Russian subjects ; and 
('YOU in Meslied people seek, while retaining their local domicile, 
to liecome Russian subjects at the Ilussian Consulate in order that 
they i)\ay bo delivered from the misrule and merciless exactions of 
the Porsian officials, Against such a movement, which yyouIiI taka 
place naturally whether Russia encouraged it or not, we can achiavo 
nothing. The case would be different were yvc at Herat, because 
tlioii wo could have hoped to manipulate the movement in our direc- 
tion instead of that of Russia, 

Dr, Elisiudf says nothing about the propo,sed extension of the 
Trauricaspian Railway to Me,shed that wii,s talked of a short time 
ago. Apparently, Russia rvants to comi>let 0 first the line to Tash- 
kent and the section from Mnlla Kari to Kmsnovodsk. The latter is 
absolutely essential both from a military and commercial standpoint. 
At present the Transcaspian Railway, although nearly 1,000 miles 
long, has no good harbour outlet at all. That of Azoun Ada, now 
in use, is a mere makeshift. Recently the Russian Government 
decided to extend the line to the deep-water part of Krosnovodsic, 
which has always been recognised as the best harbour on the East 
Caspian coast. The work in connection with this will occupy a 
year, and when it is finished a fresh impetus will be given to the 
traffic of the railway. By that time the line to Tashkent will also 
be finished; and then there will remain no further home extension 
to hinder the pushing of tho railway into various parts of Khoras- 
san. 

The well-known negotiater Lessar paid a visit to Meshed on his 
ivay to take up his new appointment as Russiian Political Agent in 
Bokhara, mid had a long interview with the Persian Governor. Bince 
then ho arrived at Bokhara, and has been enthusiastically received 
by the Russian colony there. At least the telegrams from Bokhara 
say so, and as Lessar himself has to countersign all press messages 
from the place tho news must be true. It is worthy of note that 
a day never passes wfithout tho Ru.ssian newspapers publishing a 
telegram or Rvo from AsluibaJ, Merv, Tchardjui, or Samarkhand. 
Evidently the Russian Governiuont desires to keep CJentral Asia 
in public view, .since it controls tho news agencies, and can put 
what it likes on the wires. No special news has been published 
of General Kuropatkin’s operations since he arrived at his 
post. Porhap.s this is due to the fact that ho is raaking a 
tour through his province, aocompanied by the principal 
officials. With regard to Turkistan, the exhibition at fi'fish- 
keut is reportcil to bo a great success. A good many Rus- 
sians have availed themselves of the opportunity to pay a visit ■ 


ua&i-cjumti jaiuviN. 


to Control Afsia, a through service of trains and steamers having 
been rstablishod between St. Petersburg and Samurkhand. A 
ciiii> train excursion is also leaving Paris for SamarkhancI this 
inonth. Probably iiumy English tourists will take part in this 
trip. A few Jays ago I noticed in the Times an advorlisemont, 
in whicl! an English lady asked if another lady would join her 
in a trip to the Transcaspian region by this train. And Lord 
Salislrary “thought that the Turkoman barrier would last his * 

time!” What moles we put in office to direct the course of our 
Empire 1 


MU8SLm miUEJfCE LY PE BSM. 

Lomdok, Septemher llih, IBDO, 

k FHESII agitation has been started by thollussiaii press on behalf 
of the promotion of Russian trade in Persia. The? newspapers 
of Moscow and Nijni Novgorod aro ostromely dissatisfied w'ith tlio 
operations of the Imperial Persian Bank, and demand that the 
Russian, diplomatist at Teheran should secure some sort of bank- 
ing monopoly for Russia as well. The Tidis Kavhxs, whihs agree- 
ing with the J/oscorc G<t:eUe and Nijiijorodshi Lislo'k that some- 
thing ought to be done, is by no means in favour of a bank. It 
views in such an institution a monopoly that may get into 
the hands of Russian Jews, and patronise foreign trade as well 
as Eussiaii, Monopolie,s aro not in favour with the Govern- 
nieut of the Caucasus jusi. now. The authorities aro strongly 
opposed to granting any privileges to foreigners. The Kavlcaz, 
which is owned by the Tiilis authorities and reflects the views of 
the Government, holds that Iho Russian Black Steam Navigation 
fiompany, primarily iuuuded after the Crimean War to promote 
the growth of a national marine in the Euxine, has In-ought about 
fjuite the contrary result. Tlnmks to the heavy subsidy and spctdal 
privileges it enjoj's other firms cannot compete with it, while it has 
studion,-Iy r. l'rainod from jmshing its ojseratiouo beyond a certain 
piiiut._ In the Cu.spiau Iriea a belter state of things has only 
prevailed since the subsidy to the Caucasus and .Mercury 
Company was reduced to insignificant proportions. Even in, 
the petroleum trade the monopolies created by the .Nobc). 
firm and the Paris Rothschilds, above all liy tlie latter, liavo 
hail a distinctly pernicious effect on the industry. A j)o\v<;rfn! 
8tat<.'-aidcd_ Rus.iiian hank at Teheran, therefore, would probably 
harm Russian trade iustoud of helping it. At any rate, it would 
look more for l)Usiues.s to the merchants and mannfaciurej's of 
War.siiw (ail Gerniaiis or Jews) than to the traders of Russia, 



and llic C!anori=ns. Far better' ’vroTild it bo for ilic Rnssiun 
(fovormu'^ut io look vigorously after the interests of ilxa Arme- 
Tiian mevoliriuts of the Caucasus, who form a link Ijotween Russiti 
■.nid Persia and flourish wherever they are protected against Per, sum 
rnisgoTerument and tlie privileges enjoyed by forcigirers. 

it is interesting to take note of these auows, because, notwith- 
rdanding a little bias here and there, they rest upon a rational 
basis. The development of the frontier provinces of Russia 
vdli do xnore to secure Porsiaa trade than the establisinnont of 
any miinber of Ininking monopolies in Persia. Tiio recent hubbub 
in the City over the cancellation by the Shah of the lottery 
coneess.son gi’auted to the Persian Investment Corporation is a re- 
minder to the British Public t.hat Persia is a rotten State, which no 
amount of diplomatic rose-water will keep from stinking. To 
those who are fond of moralising over .spent bubbles, I would re- 
commend a roperusal of the gi’andiloquent speooli made by Lord 
Sadisbnry on the morrow of the Karuu concession. Our Prime 
Minister extolled it as a triumph of British diplomacy that would 
inaugurate a splendid era of tr.ade and prosperity in the Persian 
Glulf. Far bo it. from mo to cavil at the exertions of Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff and Lord Salisbury. Our statesmen and 
politicians do so little that, when they achieve anything at all, it is 

e -'cious and generous to admit it. But of what value has been 
belauded Karun concession ? It has not increased the pro- 
duction of Manchester by a single bale of chintz. What the 
Shah gave with one hand ho stole back with the other. I pi’otested 
at tho time against the false glory ascribed to Lord Salisbury over 
the treaty. The Te Deums chanted by tho Conservativo press in honor 
of their chief rvere doubly mischiox'oxxs — they raised expectations 
of a great expansion of trade with Persia by no means warranted 
by the terms of tho tro.aty and tho unvarnished fads ofthecaso, 
and they (and this was tho worst of tho uureasonablo incense offered 
to the i'remier) excited tho jealousy and eiuulsition of Russia, aud 
caused that country to strive harder to put Pci’sia under her thumb. 
And while on the one hand no bonofit has accrued to England 
from tho opening of the Kama river to foreign trade, Russia on the 
other hand has boon led to concentriite her attention on Persia, and 
make it a point of honour and interest to tap its trade. 

in these efforts shn is of eotirso greatly assi.sted by her close- 
ness to Persia. London is .a continent distant from Teheran. Pmku 
and Tillis on the contrary lie within a few hundred miles. r)aku 
in pa.riicular is worth fifty Karuii concessions. Pracfically un- 
known a few years ago, its development Ls so pj-u(ligicin.s as io 
I'ciniml one of an Amoricau city. In 1870 its populalion was 
In I87b, after the Russo-Tuvkish War, it was only 



JI5.000. WHion I WiH tlioro in 1><S3, ir. had swcllotl to r, 0,000. 
iM prc'Oiif it j.s ofKciaJIy stated to he 80,000. This is iauocd a 
jemarkahh.- ^ruu'tli. To apjircfciato its real si'^iiitieiince, Low" 
e.vi;r, OJie iiin.st rt'momber that Baku is a hit ol' Old Pev.-iu, 
and tliaf. it is a Iliisso-Persian emporium that Rus.sia is hrdldiuo- 
up ou the Russian confinos. The Persian and the Armeuiaii 
ineivlutiits of.' ilaktt transact a yearly increasing hnsine.ss tvitii 
•Persia. To promote it an Asiatic fair is novr held at Baku regu- 
larly every year. Somewhat tardily the Itnssian banks have os- 
tahllshed hranehes at Baku, but these have alroaily attracted a eon- 
sideralile Persian business. From the railway depot of A-kabad 
again t)io Russian mercdiunts are able to top fhe tr:ulo of Khoras- 
aaii. Bj' degrees we 3nay expect to see the bulk of the hu.sinoss in 
the Caspian provineos of Persia transacted l)y Hu, ssian subjects. TIio 
extension of ll\e Russian raihva,y system into Persia, only a matter 
of tinifi, -will compicto thi,s commercial annexation ; and it is tlilH- 
cult to see how any number of Karun eoneessious or Imperial Per- 
sian banks can prevent this natural oxpaniiioii of linssia taking 
.place.. 

When the Iniporial Bank of Persia was established, it was 
hoped that it would lead to a rapid opening up of the minera.l 
treasures of the country. Up to tlio present moment very little 
prospecting has Leon done, and it is a question whether it would 
be possible to jdaco Persian properties on the market just now. 
The British investor, rash onough when excited, is diliionlt to 
coax if ho fancies the tenure of tlio invo.stment to be insecure. 
Sightly or wrongly the impres.sion unquestionably prevails in the 
City that the )Sliah is a capricious dospet, whoso mo.st solemn oath 
or seal cannot bo depended upon, or his capital coerced by the 
pressaro of our naval gnus. If he grants any concession, ho greedi- 
Ij' wants all the plums ; and should he revoke it, the British 
investor can secure no redress. It is a pity that such an evil 
impression should prevail, beeause the Shah w'as certainly popular 
when he paid his last visit to this country ; but, it is certainly the 
prevalent impression in London, and cannot but injuriously affect 
the relations of the two countries. If we do not take in baud the 
dovo'opment of South Persia, and Russia contiimc.s to inflate her 
mtluonee and trade in North Persia, it is ol.n ions that, in (.ho 
futuvo .Kortli Persia must dominate iSouth Persia, and through it 
Ru-^sia liccomes eatiil)lis]ied on the Porsiau Gulf. 

It is a disiiuet advantage for RiKsia that her Minister of 
Finance is per^oually making Idinself acquainted with the olj.'iacles 
to Perd'ifi Trade by a journey through the OauetHu.sand Transc.ispia. 
(Uir own Giibinet Ministers are too often quite ignorant, of dte 
empire they g;ovei’n, The present one, in particular, po.s,scs,sos 


very ti'w liioniljcris -who have seen any more of ilie onipire 
Oiau i!u3 insigmlieant proviuce of Eiiglaud itself. On th;,! 
other hanii, tlio Russian Miniatora of VV^ar, Marine, Os'mvii, 
Domains, Education, and Finance liave all, %vitlna tli.e Iasi fu\v 
yeaj’S, visited the Oaucasits and (Jiispian region, while the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs uia.do its acquaintance some time ago 
wiien acting as Minister at Teheran. If our Oa'biucf, kiicv; as 
.much of India and South Africa as Russia’s {Joun('i! of .Ministers 
knov.' of the Oaneasus and Oaspian, rogion, there would be far .fewer 
mistakes in Englaud’s policy. Of late years the Itu.^.sian Grnern- 
mont has adopted the plan of periodically .sending SIiiii.sr(?r.s to out- 
lying provinces to settle the local problems on ttio spoi instead of 
dealing with ihenrat St. Petersburg. Apparently tiie system work.s 
well; and at any rate the Ministers get to know the empire they 
govern. In the case of our own empire the condition.^ .arc different" ; 
but would it uot bo a distinot advantage if the StJcia'tary of Btato 
for India paid a visit to India iit least once during hU term of oltiee Y 
Wg could certainly spare him from rarliainent if he docs no more 
for India there than comniouly falls to his lot during ilio .session. 



PART III. 

EUEOPEAM FOLITIUS. 




IlCSSM, (lEEMA.YY AjYD EjYGLA.XD. 


* liOmain, Juno 22 licit 1888. 

]V]'OW tlud; Germririy is niled by a Btissiau-liatiuir Kaiser, the 
i.\ enquiry is frecinoiitly inside as to Low he will get on with the 
Gemuiu-hating Tksu-. The cluiuces of jieaeo l)eGs,-oen the two 
eouutrif.'s ean hiinlly bo said to have improvod by tho ebangc of 
sovereigns ah lierlin. Ltaiving out of the question the ailegod 
personal dislike exhting between tbq Tsar and the Kaiser, tho 
t'aet (jf Jtussia being ruled by a vigorous, obstinate autocrat, de- 
termiuod upon making tlio whole Russian Empire — and more 
besides— •thoroughly Russian, and of Germany being governed by 
au energetic, fiery, young Emperor, uUra-Toutou to Iho last drop 
of his blood, aud resolved on making all the world respect tho 
Patherkud, is not calculated to cluninato the fierce friction 
existing between tho two races. A brief interval will doubt-* 
less jireccde any open display of enmity between the two 
.sovereigns — a quarrel would be unseemly while both Ooitrls wore 
in mourniug — Imt sooner or later the forces at work in Russia svili 
tell on tho relations of Tzar and Kaisor ; and unless Prince Bismarck 
can establish some modus vivendi between the two races, the 
peace of Europe seems likely to be broken at no distant date. If 
the divergence of feeling si'mply proceeded from the Bulg.arian 
question, some sort of a compromise might be effected ; but the 
discord nms far deeper than this. Rightly or wrongly the Tzar 
has decided to devote his life to making Russia thoroughly Russian, 
and to do this the Germans at homo and tho Gormans abroad will 
go to ihe wall iu a manner that cannot but cut to the quick such a 
patriotic sovereign as the Emperor Willituu. At present the 
Russionizing moveiuont is in full force in Russia. It commenced 
when tho venerable grandfather of the present German Emperor 
was on the throne; it contiuuod unabated during the brief reign 
of ids .=on, and the accession of a new sovereig^n has uj) to now 
exercised no restraining effect whatever on the inovemcnt. If 
Eismarok settled amicably the Bulgarian question, lie would still 
have to quoncli tlio Slavophile ardour of the Tzar in order to allay ihe 
irritation between tho two races. Can ho possibly do this ? I do 
not think ho cau. 


* As wvi'.i ln\ .seen l>y tlio aato this was Mr. MafYin’s first loUor 
lo UioMOitiNfXWU POST, 



Thoqnarrel is soraeUmes spokca of MS one more or io-s sonti- 
niouitd, (Hit s-acii is not n, cori-ect view of the case. Iliissians iook 
hack n-ith rtj^ret to tho timee when tiiey patronised Prussia aiid 
helped her to hold her own in Enropo, and feel keenly thclunndia- 
tion of having had to submit of late years to play second fiddle to 
Pfinoe Bismarck. Iii their opinion, Russia "bo fore 1870 v/as a 
stronger poiver than Germany. A word from her would lutvo 
preveutfid tho disiiKmibemient of Prance ; and it is now consMered 
a fatal error that Alexander il. should have allowed Germany tins 
solid gain of acquiring Alsace and Lorraine .and a huge vrar indem- 
nity in return for tho mere paper benefit of being morally supported 
in the tearing up of the Black Sea Treaty, During tho Turkish 
War of 187(3-78, this international infraction proved of no value 
to llnssia, who had to submit to a blockade; and even now tho 
Hoot, although rajiidly growing, is still not .sufBciently powerful 
to make tho Russians in tho least proud of Prince GortschakolT’s 
exploit. On tho other hand, Russia has sutfoved grievously by the 
German success of 1870. Thanks to tho cash acquired by that 
success, Germany was able to run new railways to the Rus.sian 
frontier and build a lino of fortresses, not only rendering Germany 
practically secure against a Russian attack — previously a great 
card in Russian diplomacy — but able in turu to invade Russia. At 
the .same time a navy was starteil, and ere long Russia had to submit 
to the effacemont of the policy of tho autocrat Nicholas that Russia 
should bo tlie solo naval power in tho Baltic. 

These were Germany’s State gains of the French conquest. 
The commercird and financial gains were even more serious. Pre- 
vious to 1870 Russia was dependent, finanoially, on London, and 
English capitalists and merchants woro largely concerned in Rus- 
sian commorciiil affairs. After the war, Germany, flushed witli 
French gold, turned towards Rns.sia as a lucrative field of in- 
vestment, and in time Berlin became the caterer for Eiussian loans. 
When, by degrees, Russia increased her tariff, (“lennany. instead 
of following England's example and retiring from the field, 
Ibllowed the trade across the frontier, and erected hundreds oi’ 
mills and factories just inside the tariff' line and within siglit al- 
most of the Fatherland. This policy was eminently successful. 
Thanks to plcnry of capital, technical skill, and the newest jdaiit, 
the Gennaus of the Vistula Valley made enormous profits and 
Warsaw waxed as 31'oscow waned. Ro long us Alexandcu' i I. was 
fin ihe lliroue uotliing was said against this; Gorman capitalists 
O' ('ll inviU'd to extend their oporation.s, and jaaieive,! all 
i''Hr,ut’' 'f piRiroge.s from the Oonrt. Locol ciiv'im.H uic("- 
i'lvoiind die luevoinoiu. During the Polish I'cvoii, Moura- 
vieil had induced the Taar to decree that no estu'os coming 


iiiar Kn-isiaiis wonM buj’' up these estates, auJ bj" decrees 
liiissiiuui'.w the country, it liai>ponSj however, that the itiia- 
siaus dislike Poland as a jdace of residcueo. The valley of tiio 
Voly-u a!ul the Black Sea littoral are lav more at.tracl.ive iluin iiielan- 
cliory Warsaw, with its Germans, its Roman Catholic Poles, andils 
swarins of filtliy Jews, xlccordingly, the Russians did not dock 
into Poland as had heeu expected, and the (Jermaus instead bought 
lip the land. Profits made out of factories woi’c iav’csted in oslatcs 
and the Cfoi'man nuinuhicturer, who had introdnccrl humlroils of 
Gorman hands to vnn his mill, planted whole colonies of Genua ii. 
peasants to bring the land into cultiviiiiou. Now and agiiiu Mos- 
cow grumbled at. this iuvii.sioji, iind the success of the swarm of 
War.'’:isv manufacturer.s at the BTo.seow Exhibit ion of 188:2 increa-sed. 
the ill l'eeliug, Still nothing wsis done to .'•top the movement, and 
u]i to the death of tho late autocrat all wont as merrily as a mar- 
riage hell. 

Then came the reaction, provoked to a lai’eo extent by the 
Germans thomseIve.s. When Alox.'inder IIJ. came to tho throne ho 
was avowedly no lover of tho Gernmns, but he liegan his reign by 
restraining his foeliug agiiinst them. This was the short, sunny 
jioriod of the rehitious between Russia and Germany. Encouraged 
by tho moral support of Prince Bismarck, Rus.sia made her famous 
moves upon ilorv, Sarakh.?, and Penjdeli. Gernuiny^ on her part, 
tsiking iidvautage of tho embroilment, pushed her aimexation in 
Africa, New Guinea, and the Pacific, and, in the person of Lord 
Granville, insulted Enghind before all Europe, What would have ■ 
been the ultimate outcome of the Rus,so-Geriuau uudor.standing had 
not the revolution in East Eounielia suddenly intervened it i,s 
difficult to say. Prob.ably Russia would have pushed on the .Tliudoo 
Koosh and Herat and Germany would have succeeded in establish ■> 
ing a colonial pos.sossion iii Pouth ,A.frica, from the Orange River, 
on tho one side, to St. Lucia Bay on tho other, and north 
again to the Zambesi. Wo owe it probably to the timely 
revolution in East Rournelia th.at our South African Empire 
was not lost. That revolution, which came upon Russia her- 
self as a surpri.ae, tr.iusferrfed the Tzar’s attontiou from the Af- 
ghan frontier to the Balkan Peninsula. Prince Bismarck’s hatred 
of Prince Alexander is doubtless due to bis anger at having, by 
leading the revolt at tho last momoirt, introduced a rift into tha 
Russo-German understanding. Before long the Chancellor had to 
make a choice between Russia and Austria, the latter two powers 
having adopted widely divergent policies, and for the moineni the 
Russian understanding luul to go to the wall. This is not the jdaeo 
to go into ilie Bulgarian question; but it may bo pointed out that 
the Tzar was deeply wounded by the ignominious faikre of Genorai 
0.1 


Ivaulbars, and was exasperated by the threats of the Aastro-Gonvian 
press. While ho had been allowed a free hand at Penjiicht ho did 
not mind Germany pla3'inff first fiddle in Europo ; bnt the ease 
was different when Rnssia had to turn from her Afglian successes 
to experience humiliation at home. Tlien his animosity against iho 
Germans broke forth in a torrent, and the Prussian invaders ifi 
Poland, as well as the Teuton element in the Baltic Proviuoc-s, had 
a very hard time of it indeed. 

Although the split over Bulgaria wag the immediate cause of 
the Russifying crusade, a policy of repression must have conu,- 
into force sooner or later. No patriotic Tzar could have long 
tolerated the airs of the Germans. At Riga, Revel, and other 
places the local officials could not reply to the letters of the 
Imperial Goveniment , unle.ss they were written in Gorman. 
If a Russian member of the municipal councils spoko in his 
native language, the German members insulted him by marehing 
out of the hall. In Poland things were rvorsc. In the new' niaiui- 
fttcturing towns estahlishod by the Germans, the Russian language 
was eschuled, and attempts were made also to maintain intercourse 
with the Imperial authorities only in the German tongue . What, 
however, gave point to the German inrush was the''stupid bi-ixg- 

f idocio of several militai’y wu'iters at Berlin, who pointed out how 
ermany would be able, thanks to the large German population 
now established in Poland and seething with disaffection at Riga 
and Bevel, to successfully invade not only the Vistula Province 
but oven push on to St. Petersburg and Moscow. These writingri 
produced a strong impression on the Emperor’s mind. He has 
never forgotten them. Be I'esolved — and I certainly think rightly 
resolved — to put his house in order. The development of foreign 
industries so close to the frontier that in some places thousands of 
German workmen crossed and recrosged the border every day was 
of no special benefit to Russia generally, while it depressed trade at 
St. Petersburg and Moscow. The ukase therefore went forth to 
Russianize Poland afresh. The Gormans, who had bought up one- 
eleventh of the area of the Vistula Province, were informed that 
only Eus,sian subjects could hold lands. Workmen and [)oa,s.ant,s 
again were ordered to return to Germany at once, unless they took 
the o-ith to the Tzar, and in all the towns Russian, s woro put in 
office aud Russ was ordered to be taught in schools. How sharp 
was' the prcs,snre applied may be gathered from the fact that in a 
few weeks 25,000 Germans asked to become Russian subjects, and 
laud iu many places fell to half its value. 

Then follow'ad reprisals at Berlin. The German hauhei-.s, -svlio 
had suffered severely by. the hew measures iu Poland, mailc an 
onslaught ou Russian credit and a tumble took place iu Russian 
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Uus-iian trn.rlc snifored groatly by the conflict ; but it 
i'. u (jiic-itioa whether the lodse.? of Germany, who had become 
far too laige a creditor of lJu3.sia, were not oven greater 
f-iili. The Tzar, exasperated by the financial crusade of Prince 
Bismarck, acted still more harshly towards the Baltic Gor- 
man':. llnssiau was made compulsory in all the schools, 
.'ilthoiigli the majority of the teachers and scholars knew only Gor- 
man ; it was made obligatory in all official local corraspouiJenco, 
debates d:c., the distribution of the Jiiblo in Gorman was ibrlnddeu; 
and, fiuaily, all the Lutheran pastors were informed that, after the 
close of tlie year, they would have to oouduot their scrvLees in Russian, 
read out of Russian Bibles, and preach in tlia Russian language- 
WJiihi 1 was at St. Petersburg last winter, thirty-four pastors wore 
arrQ.slcd in one week for signing a protest against this decree, and 
batches were exiled without trial to Astrakan and Arehangol. 

Simultaneously with those measures troops were drafted into 
Poland to protect it against invasion, and this inovoment is still in 
progress. Without discussing in detail the semi-official controversie.? 
between Russia and Germany last autumn, it may bo said that the 
Russian Government was convinced that the frontier was in danger, 
and that tliis was the chief motive for massing troops in the Polish 
wedge. Now that Warsaw is eousidorod safe once more, that 
presence of so many troops, above all masses of cavalry, in the 
Vistula district is intended to give peruaanent weight to Russian 
diplomacy aud counterbalance the more rapid mobilizing power 
of Germany, the iniontion being, the inoinout war is declared, 
to hurl powerful bo lies of hor.se across the frontier and uijsefc 
the maoliiuory of mobilization by raiding hither and thither, 
cutting the wires, blowing up the railways, aud in a word, 
doing sufficient damage to prevent an invasion of Ru-ssia before 
Russia’s own mobilization is complete. 

Such, thou, very briefly and inadequately, is a sketch of the 
relations of the two powers. Under the reign of Alexander II. to 
be a Gorman was a passport to office. Umlor the present Tzar it 
is considered a disadvantage for any one to have a German name. 
How the accession to the Kaisership of an ultra Teuton sovereignv 
us determined to protect German interests as the Tzar to defend 
Russian, can possibly be thought to improve matters passes my 
compreheii-siou. In all likelihood the persecution of the German 
Lutherans in the Baltic Pi’ovincas will not be suspended, for the 
Tz:ir Is surronudoJ by religious fa.natic.s, wliilo one cannot see why 
llu-isia should encourage the growth of a hostile G(-nuai\y in 
.I’olimd, iiljovc all at a period when Germany is cx[ielling 
do.UUO Slavs irom Posen and replacing them witli 'fentons. 
The. oluiuces consequently are in favour of a contimumcc 



ot' i'nc RU'-iniwing policy ; and this iiieaus, in inrn, a .••on- 
iiniiaiio- oi' the hitter tVeling hetween the tw>> iMumrit-s. 
llowcver, iVom an Bng!i.-ih point of view, this is not an nnmi.\..‘ii 
evih Ih'iu'ing in sniiid what took place on the la‘st oecasiuu when 
Jin.-'ii and (Germany were frioniR, anything wlu’eh keeps tiiom ai 
loggerheads preserves England from a repetition of I’enjdeh and 
Angra Jhajoena.. For niy part I ha.v<3 never iit'on able to gather 
tii.'U ((eriiiany would stir her little finger to jtrevent llns?ia attack- 
ing India,, and ou this account have always att-aelied a very limited 
value to the (rennan alliaiie(3. If Unssia were ahle to with ii'aw 
lier.solf from the ]3resent European complications, we should soon 
hear of .Serious iiioveUMuits on the Afgdiaii frontier ; and if Uer- 
many felt her.self as strong and as unfettered again as she did four 
or live years ago, the upset she gave us at Zarizihar would he raii- 
iiily r<>p0iit(3d elsewhere. Ali.ogetlKU’, therefore, the actual condition 
of j!luropt3 is beneficial to Engli.ili interests, and 1 do not. sets 
what gain would be derived by our attempting to alter it. 
Itussia is not likely to attack (‘onstantiiiople and Berlin at 
the saiiu'. tiino; and whatever might be the policy of Eng- 
land in the former case, 1 for one -would strongly advocate a 
policy of non-intervention in the latter. Any -^videspread con- 
flict in Euroie -would probably cud in a general itiauling of the 
powers all round, and lead to no decisive results to any one of 
llioui. That would not be disadvantageous to England if she kept 
idoof, since the weakening of the powers having interests opposed 
to her own wdidd give her hrcaihing time to con.solidate her 
scattered Empire and put her Indian defences in proper order. 


AXGLOMEUMAN ALLIANCE AGAINST 
RUSSIA IMROSSIBLE. 


Losbon, OctoW ./ 555. 

llHE Teufonic outcry against Sir Illorell Maciteuzie's hook this 
J. %veek !Uid the visit of the Kaiser to Home lun'e coiu-ejjtrated 
public aUention afresh ou the position of Germany in regard io 
European politics. Owing to this succo.ssi^'e illnes.sc.s and (leatli.s of 
two Emperors, and the domestic disclo.sure.s that have alteimated 
with vEiis to Hu.ssia, Au.striji, aird Italy in keeping Germany con- 
.siautly to tlie front in Europo.an politic.s, thoimhlic in tlii.s counfry 
liavo T'cs'cnUj undergone a iilKO'uI eduealum in Gorn-ian simtimeni'!, 
aims, ime'uiou.s, ami aspirations. -Wliat the ultimate effect of this 
ijo reuiuius to bo seen, hut certiiiuly for the inoitiont the glamour 
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is off' I he ntneli-vsiunted German alliance against Rus.siaf hat -woa so 
pojinlui- a }x‘ar ago, ami Pi’ince Bismarck will have to adopt more 
coneiliatory measures to revive a pro-German feeling if he, on his 
part, earos at all for England’s sripport against the Tzar, So far 
as I am personally concerned, 1 have never concealed my doiihts 
as to tile actual value of the German alliance. Late last yenr, in 
Writing my “ English Africa,” I did not rate it high, and my 
sul'.scquciit journey through Germany to Russia did not ekvato 
ii in my estimate. A week ago i spent an evening with an 
ominont professor wlio had ju,st returned home from a stay in 
(dorimmy. The professor in que,stiou is a great Gornniii scholar, 
a writer in the Saturday liemew and Academy^ and a vo- 
luminous coiitrihutor to the Encyclopcsdia Britannica. Having 
a sou married to a German lady, and many friends among 
the loading German writers of the day, he po.sses,ses unusual faedii- 
iios for ascertaining jiuhlic feeling in Germany. 'What ho had to 
say was not encouraging “ There can be no doubt about it,” ho 
observed, ‘ that the tide of national hatred against us in Germany 
is rapidly rising. Our commerce and eolonial pos.se.ssions are en- 
vied, and the Germans would dearly love to see us humbled that 
they might at the same time gratify their spite aud pick up the 
pieces of ourEmpire.” 

Now, no one oau say that hatred of England is in the remotest 
degree so wide.spreiul a sentiment in Hnssiu as in Germany. Rus.sia 
and England have hurled some bitter threats at each other of late 
years, and have narrowly escaped coming to blow'.s; but pfirsonally, 
JSuglishinen are popular iu Russia, aud I have never head of Kus- 
sians being in.sulted on account of their nationality, in this country. 
But in Germany we are not only disliked as a nation Imt iudivi- 
tlually also. I question whether Sir Morell Mackenzie would have 
been half as much abused had ho been an Italian or llussiau 
in«toad of an Englishman. Of course iu Russia the press is so 
limilod, and the eiUicatcd ptiblic so small, that the mass of the 
jiooplo know nothing of the Anglophobia of such firobrands as 
Hkobelolf, etc. In Germany, however, all the people can read aud 
lalic part in the politics of the hour, aud thus what is a brief 
spell of anger in Russian administrative circles becomes a, wide- 
sproad fooling of hatred iu Germany — a fooling shared by tlie 
public equally with tho Slate. Anybody who lias travelled in 
Rus.-iiu will confirm iny statement that ninoty-uiue out of every 
hiiiulred Engli-h residents in Russia speak kiinlly of llio i’ricudl y 
li'iding of the Ribsiuu people towards them. Very few will 
)>(! foimd who dislike the Russians, aud tlio.se for tlie most [lart 
will be persons who have never mastered the language or wliuse 
livo.s hayi.' not been cast in pleasant places. On tlie other hand, 
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1 JiLivij discovarod a similar xinaiiimity .mui mg Euglidt 

rasidciits ia Uermiiuy. Tlio aatural good initure of tlio l-ln’r.-'iaa 
oiiuses liiiii, evoa whau ho dislikes a tbreigaer, to treat him w iili a 
fciiow of tVieadliaess ; but the German takes no pains to eoucoal his 
disiikesj and hence the English resident is not so happy in Genuaiiy 
as in llussia. As a nation, Russians often speak of us ns 
rcjjiiisiyel}' cold ; but the fact reinaius that the two races mis weil 
together, and tlus warmest friendships grow up between tliem : 
wid e, on the other hand, the Russians hate the Germans, 
individually as weil as nationally, as much as the Germans hate ns. 
Thus while 1 have always hold tliat the aims of Russia in Alglianis- 
tan, Pensia, Turkey, and (Jorea were too much opposed to the 
interests of England to hope for the (illiance ilreamed of by tlm 
Russophiles, I have at the same time never concealed my conviction 
that an alliance with Russia would prolxably work better than one 
' with Germany on account of the greater sympathy, hotweeit indivi- 
dual Russians and Englishineu than between Germans and English- 
men. . ■ 

Such being the case, it has always seemed to me that those 
who would, for the sake of English interests, unduly inflate Ger- ■ 
many in order to depress and crush Russia, would simply cause 
the Einp re to jump out of the frying-pan into the fire, Russia 
on the Hehuund, or down at the Persian Gulf, would be a dan- 
gerous neighbour for India ; but so also would Germany in 
liolland be a menace to the security of England. Germany 
during the last few years has shown that she can be as exacting 
as Russia, Angra Peciuena, New Guinea, and Samoa are stings 
to English pride as galling Penjdoh. Russia is a ruthless, 
Unscrupulous foe ; but who can say Germany is better judging 
by the career of Prince Bismark. To my view, Germany is the 
more to be feared of the two ; because Russia’-s ruthlessness is 
that of a “veneered barbarian” — as Russophobes put it — over 
which we can hope our skill and oulighteumeut to prevail 
to some degree ; but the ruthlessuoss of Geniiaiiy is that of a 
cultured, highly organized nation, against which our inferior 
education and utter absence of organization aro likely to tend 
to our disadvantage. Owing to geographical circumstances 
which w^e cannot rectify, our Imperial interests not only 
clash ^with those of Russia, hut with those of Germany 
and Prance also. Recent events surely demonstrate clearly 
enough that if Germany only had the power, she would prove a 
most uuaecoiuinodating neighbour in various parts of the world. 
During our last couhich with Russia, she availed herself to the 
utmost of the opportunity of seizing territory, and it was only by 
the lucky discoYory of gold ia; the ' Xtausyaal, and the nortliwar'd 


rii.^h t-liat eii.'Udd, tliat Prince Bismarck’s project ■vvas npsct of ex- 
tending Gonnan power across South Africa from the Ornnge 
Hivc-r to St, Imcia Bay, and, in conjunction with the Boers, 
reducing Enjtlish Africa to an insignificant colony, debarred all 
expansion towards tho Zambesi. The rising Eoinnelia, leading 
to the break-npof the nndcrstuiiding bettveeu Hnssia and Germany, 
sukI I,1jo inenaoe of a Franoo-lliissiitn invasion lucidly intervened 
to conijad Germany to turn from South Africa to homo afikirs ; 
hut, had this and tlie gold discovery not occurred, our dominion 
in South Africa wotild litive been in serious danger of being 
ultimately wrecked. x\s it was, Avc lost our predominance at 
Zansiibarii and tho wliole of Damaraland, hitherto regtirded as 
British territory. In general, Lord Salisbury’s African policy 
hjs not bottn a brilliant one, and if these sacrifices have been mtido 
to secure to us idte (torinau alliance, 1 am afraid wm have m.-tdo 
!i very laid bargain. If Germany can help us against liussia, wo 
also can help her tigaiust that power ; and the obligation being 
mutual, there is uo reason whatever why avo should submit to black- 
mail in order to keep German statesmen in good humour. As it is, 
those coucessious have availed us nothing. They did not secure us 
better terms in the settlement of tho Afghan frontier, nor have they 
made the German Govermneut rnore careful of Avounding English 
susceptibilities. Tho .Samoan affair is a case in point; Avhile uie down- 
right hostility sIioavu by the German official press on every pjossibla 
occasion is a proof of the liittlo esteem in which Ave are held, at 
Berlin., '■ 

On this account, seeing that we have to deal wdth tAA'o mercilesss 
despotic Stales, t(3 waste our strength in helping one to crush tho 
other would be to expose oui'.«elves in turn to the fate that befell 
Austria after she had assisted Prussia to subjugate jjoor litflo Den- 
mark. Between tho German Avolf and the Russian bear there 
is not much to choose, and, if anything, Ave should rather 
rejoice that Russia is as strong as she is, rather than wish 
her crushed and jismembeved like another Poland, for her animo- 
sity to Germany seiv'es as a useful check upon the aggrandizing 
policy of tho latter. An alliance Avith Germany, Austria, and 
Italy against Russia might prevent Russia seizing Constantino- 
ple ; but 1 am by no means sure that it could possibly Avork in ])ro- 
Icctiug .Afghanistan and. Persia from Russia’s insidious intrigue. But 
even if ii: did, what guarantee could it afford England against a 
repetition of the Samoan affair and the recent sudden SAvoopings 
upon African territory contiguous to our possessions and ]ierincnt- 
cd Avitli our trade. Moreover, it cannot but bo remembered that 
cur free institutions and our free press are obnoxious to such df>.s~ 
potii; iSsaios us Gonaauy, and that while a treaty of alliance might 


}j« init'i'jirtifo'l oiio way to drag ns into a Europoitn wnirik-t, co- 
pngnani to oiir iVoHngs at the moment, it might on th(? oiiun' ban;). 
he ^0 oonsi rued another way as to lea%'o us iace to taco wUh 
in. !i ni'W inlvannc into Afghanistan or Persia, Altogcttn'r, tlif-re- 
i'orC', shore is much to he said in explanation of the aversion with, 
which the Briti'li public regards all proposals to link thefuicof 
England %Yith that of (rermany and I am persutnlod that 1 sIk-uLI 
not be alone in conducting an agitation against any such policy. 

Tiic objection to Gennany does not apply to Italy. Although 
the army of ifuly is not so largo and woll organixeil as tluit of 
Germany, it would bo able to furnish a more poworful conlingont. 
for Indian deloiice, beoauso not .a siiiglo soldior would be }ioefb'd 
to defend Italy ag.'iiiist Uii.s.sian attaedr, whereas if (lermiiny aided 
ns she would have to keep a largo proj)ortion of troops at home to 
jjroteet tho country against a llnssian invasion. If Germany wei’o 
invaded by Russia, it is certain France would follow suit, whereas 
it is by no means eqn-dly certain that if Italy helped us France would 
attack tho Italians. But this is pushing tho subject into the region 
of pure .speculation. What is more to the point is that Italians 
possess for us a friendship contrasting strongly with tho hatred of 
Germany, while they have no aims or interests antagonistic to our 
own. I am of opinion that we might ju.st as woll have annexed 
iWassowah ourselves as let Italy do it; hut the Italians now huYo 
the jdace, they treat our iiiteve.st3 kindly, and they form a useful 
counterpoise to France in the Red Sea. Much, consequently, can bo 
said in favour of an Itiili.au alliance lacking in the case of Ger- 
many. All the same, I strongly di.sscnt from such military 
writers a.s Colonel Maurice, who would base the whole defence of 
the Emjiiro upon twm corps eVarmee and a treaty of alliance with 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, 'Within the borders of our Empire 
we p03,sps.seil cuorinous resources, whic;h only need organization to 
revive tho waning re.spect of Europe with regard to our power. To 
apply ourselves to tho organization of those resources would be a 
far nioi ‘0 useful task than everlastingly patching up tho army at 
homo, and entangling ourselves with the attains of Europe, Isolii- 
iion may have its disadvantages, but at the same time so evenly 
balanced are the rivalries of Europe that England practic.ally pos- 
sosscs the casting vote — a circumstance which Lord Salisbury has 
never properly appreciated, or his policy would have been 
far more robust, not only as concerns Russia but Gennauy 
also. If Penjdcli i,s a stain on Mr. Gladstone’s .statemanship, 
ZanzilKir is no less a stain on Lord Salisbury’s. That the 
iniorests of over 10,000 of our Indian subjocts in Zanzibar, to 
say noilnng of tho.so of our numoyous marchants and mi,s.siouijrics, 
.should have been .sacrificed to coueiliato a country liaviiig only a 
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itiv,' tralor.' ami au insigiuficani: trado there is a disgrace to 
<jio sfatesmati-iliip of the present administration. What makes tlio 
saoriiice the inorc: intoloraijio is the fact that it has been eiilirely 
nsaless. \Y>i certainly have not gained the good-will of 
(■oriniiny by yielding to her our infinouco and pisver on 
tiie lliist Afrioau coast, while wo have assuredly laid the 
basis of many dangerous conflicts with her there in the 
future. Thoso who have mado a study of the African pro- 
blem are convinced that tlie.se conflicts will ho -so serious that 
they wouhl probably upset any fillianco between England and. 
(hu-mauy figidii.st ilus.sia if such hap[tenod to o.xL'.t on paper. 1 
do not thinb however that, in view of the growing national 
aut.agoui.sm belwcou Uonnauy and .liltigland, there is tho slighiest 
chance of a regular iilU mco witli Germany agaiusb l.lussia being 
hroiighl uiiout. All the more reason, therefore, for making tho 
tlofenoo of India in Afghanistan additionally solid, so a.s to ho 
better able to face Ru.ssia without European allies. 
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'ho)nm)i, November iWh ISSS, 

f E.STGRDAY’S Thnas contained a very ugly little telegram from 
Berlin. It was a translation of a semi-official note, in which 
England w.is inibrinii that if she did not prove accommodating 
on the East African Ooast, Germany would make it hot for her oa 
tho Oontineut. Of course it was not worded so plainly as this, 
hut no one could mistake its purport. After disclosing that 
between Giiglaiul and Germany there is a difference of opinion 
as to wlieihec llie SuU.au of Zanaihar should be hold directly 
responsible for the recent revolt agahi.st Germany along the coast, 
the uoto went on i.o .say that “ should tho poluiy of the Opposition, 
with its aiiti-Oerman proposals and toiidenoies, get the upper 
hand in England, wo should bo forced to conclude that England 
thinks .slie docs not stand lu need of Germany’s li'iondshi[); anti 
also that in no cireum.staucos could she ho likely to do so in the 
fufiire, Wo sitonld lament this v'ery much, wldle conscious of 
onr impotence to alter it. Yet the reaction would be sure to make 
it-’clf ieit, somnu' or later, in the field of .European policy. Eitiiu- 
liouri in avhicii England would feel tho want of fricjud-sliip on tho 
Gtiiitincut are poriiaps not probable in the immediate futuro, but 
Ihcy ■iro by- no means impossible.’' By Opposition, the German 
Goveriiiueiit cau hardly moan the Gludstonians, because ilioy have 
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110 policy lit nil in reffard to 13ast Africa, .and Iuiyo not sought to 
criticise or attack Lord Salisbury up to now, although he has 
rapeatcdly olTered them a good target to fire at. The hostility to 
fiprinany in East Africa proceeds from all parties, and its most 
prominent exponents are members of the Gonservativc' party. 
For some time past there has been a growing feeling of diseonleut. 
at the v.ay the Gormans are spoiling onr old-established iulerosts at 
Zfuixibiu' ; and among Conservative politicians there has been much 
grumlding, although out of fear of helping back into office Mr. 
Gladstone, it has not until recently been openly expressed. But 
the seizure of the entire coast line of the Sultan of Zanzibar’s domi- 
nions, and the high-handedness of tho Germans tov/ards our mission- 
uries, traders, and Indian subjects, have aroused a strong feeling 
of dissatisfaction, resulting in a widely expressed clamour not to 
participate in any land operations, and so let tho Gormans recover 
their so-called “ influence” the best way they can. This feeling is 
admirably dimdayed in a fearless, candid letter in tho 2'imes of yes- 
terday from Joseph Thomson, the African traveller, who indignant- 
ly denounces Lord Salisbm-y for his wholesale surrender of English 
interests to Germany. 

K I mistake not, this letter and the movement which it and 
others will inaugurato will lead to a decided stand being made 
against Germany on the East African Coast. The pot has been 
long simmering ; it thre.atens now to boil over. Germany will not 
like this, but she has brought it upon herself by her audacious filch- 
ing of our interests at Zanzibai*. One result of this dislike is that 
she will stir up Enssia against us perhap — that is the threat con- 
veyed ill the semi-official note. I am quite content that she should 
do this, for the simple re.ason that it is a game that two can play. 
If sho can help Eussia against us, wo can help Russia against her, 
Tho loss of India would cause .an upset of England for a time, but it 
would not smash up the Empire. Deprived of work or ruined 
through tho loss of India, several millions would have to swarm out 
of England for tho Colonies, and those Colonies would continue 
to safeguard tho mother-country itself from subjugation. But if 
Russia and France w'ore allowed by England to smash up Ger- 
many, it would be absolute ruin to the German Empire, .and tho 
country would be “ blanched ” (to use Prince Bismarck’s elegant 
threat towards France) until recovery would be hopeless. Thoro- 
foro, wlion Germany uses threats, she is more likely to lose than 
gain by tluin. England maybe cajoled or led, hut sho will not 
he driven. If wo aro to be threatened by Germany e^'ery lime 
are refuse to obey her behests, the sooner we face her out and out 
as a foe the better. An alliance with Germany, in which England 
would always have to yield to the wishes of Prince Eismarcik, 
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wouLI )3o too "aliing for this eoaatry- Wo could hoi’dly bo v;orso 
olT if wo accepted a similar alliance from Russia, for aftor all the 
Bussi.'uis are a good-natured people, with generous impulses, and. 
■svonld be more easy to deal with than the brut:il, dominooriiig 
siafcsjuen of Germany. Sometime ago I expressed the ojduioa 
that any defence of India, based upon an assumed allianoo with 
Germany, would bo a risky one, because wo should be always at 
Germany’s mercy, and she would take advantage of the position to 
sqitoezo overytliing out of us she couU. She is trying on this game 
now. “ Yield at Zanzibar, or the Russians will be disturbing you 
on the Afghan frontier." Of the two, far better to hold our own 
at Zanzibar, and lot her do her worst in stirring up Russia. For- 
tunately, Russia quite understands Germany’s desire to make a 
catspaw of her, and is not likely to bo so ro.ady to attack England 
as a few years ago. This tendency to dwell at peace with England, 
at least for a time, is one that wo should take advantage of to the 
fullest. Now is the auspicious period for consolidating our.selves ou 
tho Indian frontier, and the more we take advantage of this, tha 
better we .shall be able to deal with Germany aud Russia in tho 
future. 

Unfbrtuiiataly this does not appear to be altogether realized, 
in India, for esoluding 'the railway to the Kliojak Pass and the con- 
solidation of our position in tho Pcshin district, little is being dona 
to prepare the border for a Russian attack. The frontier of Belu- 
chistan, stretolung from the Arabian Sea near Gwadur.to the Seis- 
tau region, ought to be thoroughly org.anized and manned with In- 
dian picquets. Tho presence of English officials along the frontier 
there, showing to tha world, as well as to Persia, that the frontier 
was not siinidy tha frontier of Boluchistan but of India itself, would 
have a powerful political effect, and prepare the way for the pre- 
ponderance of our influence in tho Persian country further west of 
Gwadur, aud the opening up of those routes from tho Arabian Sea 
to tho Helmund which would be indisponsiblo in the event of a 
great war. Tho extension of the railway system from Rohri or 
Quetta to the River Helmund vid Nushki is tho second measure, 
and the construction of a strategical lino from Gwadur to the Hel- 
mund the third. Apparently, it is not clearly understood, either at 
home or in India, that we can do nothing against Russia’s line of 
attack from Moscow to Merv vid Krasnovodsk, wliothor from the 
Caucasus, Armenia, or Persia ; otherwise, in view of the stress that 
must infallibly be laid upon Indian defences, the Helmund lino 
■would be organized w'ith as little delay as possible. That !,s tho 
very note of the policy I am persistently advocating at present. 

The more we strengthen tha defences of India, the more we 
sluili not only restrain Russia from attacking us, but also Ctenuany. 


from poaoliin.^' on our preporves in Africa and ilin Pacific. Weak- 
lio=si on tltc Holumml ia noi simply wjakness for India, but weak- 
ness i'or Africa also. Thanks to die weakness of fho At'p;ha-a fron- 
fier from Saraks to Klioja fcialeli, which Lord Ripou repea to J!y re- 
iTiafiil to attempt to organize, we not only, lost Pul-i-Kliatuu, Penj- 
doh, and otlusr points, hut the Zanzibar coast, Dainaralaiid, and JTow 
Oniuca as well. This is a lesson that ought not to be forgoitcu. 
As regards rapacity, there is not a pin to choose between CTcriuany 
and lliissia. One is .as determined to S(]ueeze ns as tlie other. AJi 
the more reasem, therefore, that wo should give noil her a chance of 
pa-onting by our weakness, %\diether on the Hclinund or elsewhere. 



^ SUMMER TRUCE FOR EUROPE. 



London, January 18th, 1889. 

A PPARElSri'LY the political weather issetfoir for the nest few 
xX months. The French have made up their minds to render the 
Paris International E.^hiliition a great success, and, until the 
showisoTer, they may bo expected to abstain from war. The 
effect of this will ho that Europe will remain at peace throughout 
the summer, and the assurances of the different Emperors and 
their Ministers of late of a tranquil year will probably, be realised 
go far as the nest sis months is concerned. At present the main- 
tenance of peace re.sts chiefly with France. Russia, it is true, 
is also a restless power ; but there is no immediate chance of her 
starting a war on her own account, nnlcs.s France be ready to 
follow suit ; and Franco would prefer a postponement until the 
International Exhibition is over. Russia has aims in Europe which 
may in the future lead to war ; hut she is not iinimated by that 
determination to exact revenge which, on the fir,st favourable oppor- 
tunity, will cause France to fly at the throat of Germany. Russia 
it is true also hates Germany ; but she has not made it a national 
aim to .smash Germany, which is the case with Franco. Thu.s, 
un]es,s events in the Balkan peninsula compel Rus.sia to attack 
Austria, the Tzar will not fall upon Germany out of “ sheer cus- 
seduess,” and will always wait for Franco to fire the first shot. 
Then the intervention, and the immediate intervention, of Russia 
may be looked upon as a moral certainty ; for it has become a 
national interest with Russia, opposed as .she is by Germany and 
Austria, to prevent France being crashed ; and she chariy 
realises thfit the quickest .and cheapest way to effect thi.s i.s not 
to wait until Franco is defeated, but to eros,s the frontier 
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simultaneously. TIciico the permiinent conceiilrat.iuu of .'irnied 
masses on the Aiistro-Qei’iuan frontier, rcaily to enter Gerjuany 
the nioineiit I’renoli begin. But Kussia will not. move until tlio 
Brench mo% 0 ; .and if the Frenoh prefer id.aying to fighting during 
the present ye.ar of grace, there will be no great war in Europe, 

Ptiissia ran! France;, on the one hand, and Germany, Austria, .'anl 
Italy, on the otlier, are so evenly matched that neit.jier of the two 
ries will commence awar heedlessly. 1 am aware that iSir Charles Bilkc, 
C'ojonel Mfttirice, and several other persons have made elaborate cal- 
catlutions, of a more or less conflicting character as to the amount of 
military jtowor po.ssessed by either side ; but wliere the ease i.i one 
of which the result cannot be pretty safely foreca.sted, statesmen 
of tlie Bismarck, Gions, tmd even of the lloultiugor type, are not 
lilsoly to rush into war. If France .and Rtissha considered thennsclvcs 
more than a mateh for Austria and Germany, they would luivo pro- 
bably gone to w.ar last year ; and if Amstria and Gennuny avith the 
aid of Italy, felt themselves tildo to crush France, tvhile tit iho 
.same time keeping Russia at bay, they would have doubtless attempt- 
ed to do so ero now. But neither side has felt itself overwhelmingly 
stronger than the other ; and consequently both have devoted 
their money and energies to a race of armaments in order to secure 
a superiority. Probably' before this period of ah.solute suporiority is 
reached, something will occur that wdll compel one or the other 
party to diplomatically gall the other beyond enduraiiee, and the 
magazine rifles will go off of themselves. Butin the meaiitimo a truce 
is better than a w'ar at an inconvenient moment ; and hence, if the 
French are resolved on six months’ peace, Germany is not likely 
io disturb their good re.solution. 

In this condition of things, England, who pos,ses3es a casting 
vote coveted by the tvvo p.arties, ought to bo able in conse<pieuco 
to maintain a firm foreign policy worthy of her splcntlid Empire. 
Unfortunately there is Inirdlj' a pin to choose betw'co.n the poltroonery 
of the Liberals when in oflico and the cowardice of the Consorvatives. 
Uo Englishman who has rc.ad the in.anljf message of Secretary 
Whitney to the American Admiral at S.amoa this week, and i.s 
proprly acipainted with the politics of the Pacific, can avoid 
feeling that in the matter of holding one’s head erect and real king 
straight, the Americans have taught a lesson to the slouehing 
Prime Minister of our owm country. The way that English in- 
terests Lave been puisbed aside, and international engagements 
violated by Germany in Samoa, make one almost asham on of 
being an Englishman. The German Government have stuck to 
their Consuls all along, and winked at their unscinipuloailies ; while 
the late English Ooiisul at Samoa was snubbed by' the Foreign Office 
for endeavouring to prevent our interests from being swampetl , Of the 



i wo, our iutei'csfs are fai* greater ia Samoa than those of tlio TJnUod 
States j ret the {JaiteJ States alone have clarod to beaiil .Priaco Bis- 
niarck, atidtell him ho cannot be allowed to have his own way. A 
deal of stuff is spoken and written by Oonaorvative politiciaao of 
thoir iiDswerviug watchfulness over the interests of the Erapiro ; btit 
not one has raised a W'Ord of protest against Lord Balbbury’s 
Tfusertible policy in regard to Samoa, Had the Libeiatls beeu in 
oilico, the Ashinoad Bavtietts of the Conservative opposition ytould 
have gone .spinning about the country like howling dendsho.s : 
but their own “ bo.s3” is tho bungler on thi.s occasion, which 
intikcs all the difference, and Iiord Salisbury might lose half-a- 
dozen Samoa.s without any hound of the Consorvalivo back barking 
at his master. 

If the truce prevail in Europe, tho probability i.s that wo .shall 
experience more of those colonial difficulties, and thus a calm on the 
Continent; will not bo such an umnixod advantage as it might seem at 
first sight. In South Africa the repudiation of the German pro- 
tectorate by tho Chiefs of Camaraland ia bound to lead to implcsant- 
ness. Very little .support wotild be needed to prevent Germany ever 
making good her claims in that quarter ; but the Colonial offleo, 
which is jealous enough of our own colonists at the Capo — our own. 
follow-subjects is ready enough to give any aid to the Germans. 
In this re,speot the administration of Lord Salisbury have much to 
aMwar for as well as that of the wet blanket, Lord Knutsford, 
whose failure as a statesman I was ,'glad to see exposed in your 
columns by Colonel Mallesou the other day. Lord Knutsford would 
make a most efficient administrator of such toa and hroad-aud- 
bnttev establishments as those of the serated Bread Company of 
the Lockhart description; but when it comes to ruling vast colonial 
possessions, with a warm regard for the progress, prosperity, and 
expansion of one and all, not only in their own interests hut for the 
benefit of the mother-country as well, one can only look upon him 
as a clerical iceberg, set in office for no other purpose than to cool 
the British Empire. Burke has well said that “ groat Empires and 
little minds go ill together.” Your readers will have seen sufficient 
references to the Cossack mission to Abyssinia without my repeating 
the details in this letter. Asliinoff, the loader, is a born adventurer 
whoso career was of a very ambiguous and even, it is said, of a- shady 
description until ha conceived the idea of paying a visit to Abyssi- 
nia. On his return he was taken up by the Moscow Gazette^, tho Novm 
Emnya, and two or three other papers, who advocated an allianco 
with the Kegas in order to secure for Russia a foothold in tho .Red 
Bea. Later on the Cossack received encouragement from the higher 
Russian clergy, wffio detected sufficient affinity in the mligioii of the 
two countries to make it a Russian interest to pro, serve tho Abyssiaians 
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iVora the lloinan Oatbolic propaganda of Italy iii-id Franco. 
Once }?obiciiouostseff was infected with this idea, the futttre of 
AshmoiTv as assured. The Imperial family “ took him np/’ ilio 
G'lvcrnnieut rendered every assistance, and Asliiiioff has now 
proceeiied to the lied Sea with a party of priests and officers whose 
operations will need a good deal of watching. Although an honest 
regard for the Husso-Ureefc faith has had something to do with tho 
despatch of the expedition, it is impossible to feel that its aims are 
wholly spiritiud. My own impression is that if any decent port can 
lie “ jniuped” in the Red Sea, the Aahinoff mission will make 
for it. If sufficiently successful, the Government wdll give 
them further aid, and gradually establish a title to the place} 
if they fail, tho affair will bo treated as a purely private 
adventure. England and Italy between them ought to ho able to 
frustrate any designs along the lino of coast controlled by themselves 
and Egypt ; but one cannot be so sure of Franco. Tbo support of 
Bussia in a European war is too precious a thing to bo lost by 
baggling over a Red Sea port, and I should not be at all surprised 
if Ashinofi’s little game is not pretty well known to the French 
authorities, how'evor much they may afl’ect to oppose it. 


TEE ABDICATION OF KING MILAN 


LoNDOir, 7t/i, jf55£»; 

T he abdication of that mean and cowardly personage, King 
Milan, which is tho sensationof to-day, may probably iirove a 
blessing in disguise to this country, by calling on Russia’s attention 
again from the Afghan frontier. Once upon a time it used to be 
fashionable on the part of Liberal politicians (really one emi hardly 
apply the term statesmen to such ephemera) to express their deep 
satisfaction whenever Russia made a fresh advance in Central Asia, 
on tho ground that the more she buried herself in tho Asiatic 
wilds, the less capable .sho would become of doing harm in Europe. 
To-day the boot is upon the other leg, and politicians congratuiaio 
thcmsel ves when Russia is embroiled with Austria and Germany in 
Europe, because it keeps her out of mischief in Asia. Thera is a 
deal of truth in this new way of looking at things. There can bo 
liardly a doubt that but for the oppurtune revolt in East Soumelia, 
and Uio coinracncemont of that series of events culminating with 
tbo kidnapping of Prince Alexander of Battenberg (a turmoil as 
vexatious to Prince Bismarck as to M, de Giers), tluj events of 
Penjdch would hays been followed by a seizure of Herat and Afghan 



Turkisi'in, while Germany would have accomplished her alliaiioe 
■with the Booi'i and secured predomiaanco iu South Africa. It is 
hccaiiso Gormau policy is so inter woven -with Russian that I do not 
look upon the abdication of King Milan with that feeling of dis- 
may that seems to have soiled upon the English press. I do not 
forget that a few months ago tho semi-official Berlin press threat- 
ened ilngl'md thatj if she were not accominodatiug at Zanzibar, she 
might look out for squalls in Asia. Your readers may remember 
tliat I drew special attention to this threat, and forecasted- that as tho 
Goveruuiout could not possibly yield anyfurthor to Prince Bismarck’s 
policy in East Africa, wo ought to prepare for disturbances on tho 
Afghau frontier. Surely enough, in due course, Lord Sa,lisbuvy re- 
fusing to aoeedo to Zanzibar pas.sing wholly under Germany’s control, 
tho Russians took advantage of tho Amir’s presoneo in Afghan Tur- 
kiscan to mobilize their forces on tho Oxus, and tho situation has 
been serious there for several weeks i)a.st. Within tho last few days, 
since the marriage of Priuco Alexander, the embroilment of Prineo 
Pcfdiiiand with the Bulgarian churcli, and the coutcmplatoi abdica- 
tion of King Milan, brought tho Balkan peninsula again to the front, 
the teusiou has le.ssoiiod on tho Afghau frontier, and I should not be 
at all surprised if the Russian forces there molted away as rapidly 
as they eollected. Russia may want a profitable wav, bat she does 
not -vvish for two wars at once. A conflict with Afghanistan, and 
possibly with England, is not to be approhouded while there is a 
chance of war in Europe. And as Russia at Belgrade is less to 
bo feared by England than Russia at Herat, I must say that I am 
rather pleased at "the turn events have taken than otherwise. 

No student of history can look back five years — to the time 
■when Ger-many and Russia were at peace, and Prince Bismarck 
held all Eurojie, so to .say, in, his liand — without feeling that it is 
better that Germany shonhl bo perplexed and weak, and Russia be 
on bad terms with her, than that Berlin and St. Petersburg should 
bo able lo do what they like to plunder British interests. Germany as 
a friend is almost as bad as Germany as an enemy; because she blaclc- 
iiuiils those that she helps, and turns with suddouuess from a friend 
lo a foe if her exactions are not immediately complied with. It is 
for this reason tliat I have always denied the wd.sdom of tho policy 
of Colonel Maurice and others in resting tho defence of India upon 
a Genuan alliance. With Btatos, as with men, tliere is only one 
ally -ivho is worth relying upon — that is, one’s own self. A man 
who is really sound and strong will o.xpci’iouc<5 no difficulty in 
getting allies in tho hour of danger, if he bo a generous friend in 
i ho lionr of peace ; while a weak man ro,sting mainly upon allies, 
must expect to bo pUmdored in time of peace as well a.H forsaken 
in time of svar, if the Germaii alliance is worth anything to 
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[vid.niJ, *■;!>’ Cii;>l?sii iiliwuno h of cOi-roipjiuiitiL; v.tliit' lo 

(r ;iiiil IIkm-h is no roiison wiiy Lor.l !Siili<Luiy sIkuiI’I piiy a 

.'iiiul'i It i'' bofjaiisi! ho iiii= not. pi'oporiy rcaiUo 1 

riii'- thin. so inuoli has !>coii yiehliHl in Zinzihav,!^iuuoii,au.l uUewli>'ro, 
{!i)!uuol Mauriuo iiuil siiuiliir writers would have us tie ourselve,-. 
hy rr.oniy to ( fonnauy ; hut that is what tho nation would uevor 
iolensio, ami 1 am of opinion that military man would ho hotter 
oiaployod in putting our ran&haokled War Oiftoe in order thasi 
idnwing tUo dcinon-aoy for not jnelding to this littlu fad. Thu 
I'hiropp fliat suits England host i.s not a diplomatically crtislioil 
l’hiro]; 0 | with Friiicti Bismarck towering in t!ia inidille, hut a 
Eiiropo of adinoji w.irring Btatos, .so evenly balauecd that neither 
Uur-sia, (J erin uiy, nor Fra.nce can fool strong enough to laud over 
the rest, and all Jeharnid hy fear of attack hy one another from 
poaching upon the preserves of our E;upiro. 'Bceiug how much 
\vn .suff red last time Germany lujld a pre!lomin:int positi )U, tho 
reoent wo.akoulng she has oxporiene.id hy the prostration of Aus- 
trian policy is a matter for congratulation rather than otherwise. 
Austria, iudeod, has been hard hit of late. Tho suicide of tho Oi'own 
Prince, tho rise of tho pro Russian piarty in ilouniania, the 
awkward embroglio between Prince Ferdinand aud the Bulgarian 
c’hurch, tho ])olitica] suicide of Prince Alexander of Eattonberg, 
hy his marriage v.'itli an actres.s, and now the abdica.tion of 
King Milan — all ihcse are a succession of blows which tho 
policy of no other State has experienced in modern times. It 
would be too much to expect that Russia .should, on the strength of 
them, make an early advanco into the Balkan peninsula, hnt they 
ocrtainly_ tend lo promote such a movement. The gravity of tho 
present situation arises from the fact that whereas on the last critical 
occasion — that is to say, when General Kaulbars wont to Bulgaria 
to ooerce tho principality and was laughed out of tho counlry-Uussia 
wa,s absolutely unprepared for war and had to eat the leek. Hho is 
now praotioidly ready for a campaign, and is once more mistress 
of events instead of being at their mercy, Bhe had no B<|Uadrou when 
Princo Alexander was kidnapped. She has now one afloat ahlo lo 
prevent the Turkish licet entering the Black Sea and fit to dominate 
tlw Danube. Hadsho gone to war with Austria Ihon, the Gennitii.s 
would have bom in po.s.sus.sion of the Vi.sLnIa province before Russia 
oould liave muhilizod ht'r forces. To-day Russia hohls such masses of 
troops in roadiui'S,s ou tho Enropoau frontier that thi.s would be iia- 
po^iilde, aiiil tho campaign would hike place on G<‘rnuin or Ausiriaj!. 
terriiorv. Genor il Boulanger has also in the meanwhile pracriealiy 
arSiilued The head of affairs in France. Altogerher therei'oiaj Russia 
liina (io-itionto play a strong diplomatic game, audit hotfec 
thai tin-, dionld bo at the expense of Austria and Gurmuny Uuiu at 
that of the Atuir, 



Tnrkiitaii, while CKivinaiiy would have aocomplished her filliaiioe 
v.'iih the BolH's iiud .secured predoiniaaaoe iu SoulIi Africa. If: is 
heeaustf G orman policy is so interwoven, with Ilussiau that I do not 
look upon the al)dk;ation of King Milan with that i'oeling of dis- 
may that scorns to have seized upon the English press, I do not 
forget that a few months ago the seiui-o65cial Berlin press threat- 
ened .Bagdand tliat, if she w'ore not accomniodatiug at Zanzibar, she 
iniglt). look out for .squalls in Asia, Your readons may remember 
iluit I drew special atnouf.ioti to this threat, and forecasted that as the 
Oovernaioiit ooiill not po.ssibly yield auyfurthor to Prince Bismarolc’s 
policy in East Africa, we ouglit to prepare for disturbance, s on the 
Afghan frontier. Surely enough, in due course, Lord Salisbury rc- 
fa.sing to accodo to Zanzibar passing wholly under Germany’s control, 
Iho Russians took advantage of the xiiuir’s pi'osonee in Afghan Tur- 
ki.stan to inoi/dizo their forco-S on tlio Oxus, and the .situation has 
been serious there for several weeks past. Within the last few days, 
.since the tnarriago of Princo Alexander, the embroilment of Priuco 
Eerdinand w’ith tiie Bulgarian church, and the contemplated abdica- 
tion of Kin« Milan, brought tiia Halkan peninsula again to the front, 
the ten.siou has lc3.senodon tlio Afghtin frontier, and 1 should not bo 
at all surprised if the Russian force.s there molted away as rapidly 
as they collected. Russia may want a profitable war, but she doe,s 
not wi,sh for two -wars .at once. A coufliet with Afghani.stan, and 
possibly with England, is nob to bo apprehended while there is a 
chance of war in Europe. And as Russia at Belgrade is le.s,s to 
bo feared by England than Russia at Herat, I must say that I am 
rather pleased at tho turn events liave taken than otherv.dse. 

Ho student of history can look back five years — to the time 
when Gorinany and Russia were at peace, and Prince .Bismarck 
held all Europe, .so to ,say, in hi.s hand — without feeling that it is 
better that Germany should bo peiqdcj.xod and weak, and Rivssia be 
onbtul terms with her, than that Berlin and St. Petersburg should 
be .able to Jo what they like to plunder British iatero.sts, Germany as 
a friend is almost as liad as Germany as an enemy; because she black- 
mails those that she helps, and turns with .suddenness from a friend 
to a foe if her exactions are not immediately complied with. It is 
for this reason that i h;ivc always denied tho wisiloiu of the policy 
of (.lolonol Maurice and others in resting tho defence of India upon 
a German alliance. With Sdhite.s, as with men, there is only one 
ally who is worth relying upon— 'that is, one’s own .self. A man 
who_ is roidly sound and strong will experionco no difficulty in 
getLing allies in the hour of danger, if ho lie a generous friend in 
tho lioiir of peace ; while a W'oak man resting mainly upon allie.s, 
nm-L oxpiM'.t to bo plundered in time of peace as well a.s forsaken 
in time of war, It tho Germap alliance is worth anything to 
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the Eiio'I'ah is quite of corfosi>.)a.lin^ value io 

deriiuiire, a!n} then; is no reason why Lord Salishury sliouM [lay o, 
single oixpeneo for if. It is because ho has not prop8rl3’' realised 
i’iis that so laiicii has been yielded in Z'laaibar, Samoa, and elsewhere. 

( tilonel Mauriec and Hiniilar writers would liavo ns tie ourstdves 
!U- rreaty to Germany ; but that is what the nation would never 
iolerate,, and I :iin of Ojduiou that military men would bo botter 
eniplot'od in putting our ramshaokled War Olheo in order than 
iibu'.iHg lUo dem > ■r.Kiy for not yielding to iiiis littlo fad. The 
lilnrupe that .-.uits England best is not a diploui.itioallv crushed 
Knropc, with l*rinoo Bismarck towering in thu middlo, bat a 
Europe of almost warring States, so evenly balanced that neithor 
llussia, Germany, nor Franco can fool strong ouongh to land over 
the rest, and all debarred by fear of attack by one another from 
poaching iijioa the preserves of our Enipiro, Hoeing how much 
wo sutf rod last time Germany held a predominant position, the 
recent weakening sho lias ospcrioncod by the prostration of Aus- 
trian policy is a matter for congratulation ratliov than otherwise. 
Austria, imlood, has been luiivl hit of late. The snicido of the Crown 
Prince, the rise of the pro Russian party in Ronmauia, tlia 
awkward embroglio betwcon Prince Ferdinand and the Bnlgariati ■ 
church, tho political suicide of Prince Alexander of Battouberg, 
by his maiTiiigo with an actress, and now the abdication of 
King Milan — all these aro a succession of blows which tho' 
policy of no other State has experienced in modern times. It 
be too nitudi to expect that Russia .should, on the strength of 
them,"'raako an early advance into the Balkan peninsula, but they 
certainly tend to promote such a movement. The gravity of tho 
present situation arises from the fact that whereas on tho last critical 
occasion — that is to say, when General Kanlbars went to Bulgaria 
to coerce Ihe principality and was laughed out of tho country-Piussia 
was absolutely nnpreparod for war and had to eat the leek. She is 
now practically ready for a campaign, and is once more mistress 
of events instead of being at their mercy. Hho had no squadron wlwn. 
Prince Aloxauder was kidnapped. She has now one afloat able to 
prevent the Turkisli fleet entering tho Black Sea and Gt to dominata 
the Danube. Had sho gone to war w'ith Austria then, tho Germau-s 
would li.'ivt; bom in posscision of the Vistula province before Russia 
Lould have mobih/cd lior fon os. I'o-day Russia liohls such m i='sos of 
troops in ieadiuc.ss on tho European frontier that this wouhl be Lnt-** 
]v>-isi!ilo, and tlie campaign would take place on Gorman or Ansti'ianL;j 
ten-ilory. General Boulanger has also hi the meanwhile jn’octieidlyt 
atiaincil the Jiead of aff.tirs in France. Altogotiier tlicroibi’e Russia' 
j'l in a j,o.-.iliouto play a strong diplomatic game, ami ir Lsbertee' 
llaii tliis idionld bo at tho expense of Austria ami Uormim,)- tiian r.' 
that of the Amir, 
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PEACE OMPIECBUS'L 


LohdoNj October lYlhi 1SS9, 

f EESOiSS who aro close students of European politics cannot fail 
to be highly diverted at the blows and connter-blov/s that arc 
'dmosfc daily interchanged between the League of Peace and the 
Eranco-Hussiau combination. Some days an advantage falls to one, 
other day.s to another of the bellicose parties. Last week, Russia 
decided to reinforce her army on the Armenian border and make a 
railway to Meshed. Against this, our clever Oonservative press 
was happy at being able to get the aifront convoyed to the Tzar 
by tlui German Emperor s])ecially visiting Kiel to inspect tho 
British B'loet, and refusing to remain there a fow hours longer to 
greet his Rus,sian visitor. This week, Queen Natalie scored more 
than one success for Russia in the lodgment she has effected in 
Belgrade ; on the other hand, Russia lost a point by having her 
private omi3,sary, Prince Dolgorouoki, hustled unceromouiotisly out 
of Bulgaria. At Berlin the Tzar scored one by refusing to see 
Prinoe Ferdinand who had been invited by Bismarck to suddenly 
repair to Munich to be within call if he could niauage to bring 
about a conference. On the other hand, Russia and Prance, 
suffered a severe blow, and the League of Peace gained proportion- 
ateiy in prestige, by the promulgation of an Italian protectorate 
over Abyssinia. It will be interesting to watch the next move. 
Signor Orispi announced this week that war is “ not imminent,’’' 
but confessed things were “ very critical a short time ago.” A 
short time ago, he made precisely the same declaration to Europe. 
The assumption is pretty fair, therefore, that although war is never 
imminent in Europe, yet things are always critical. The present 
peace, in a word, is a peace on piecrust. Itmaylasta long time 
in tho form of a truce ; it is jn.st as likely to cave in .soma morning 
nnexpcctodly, and involve all Europe in a war of Napoleonic 
magnitude. 

Out of that war I sincerely trust we shall keep. In its present 
mood I believe tho British public would refuse to allow any Govern- 
ment to intervene, unless Italy happened to be hard ])rf 3 ,ssed. 
England has a keen sympathy for Italian liberty, and would ]iot 
readily allow it to bo destroye'd ; but if Italy were safe from 
im-asion, 1 do not think she would intervene to save German 
de.spoti.sm from ruiu. In spite of the recent civilities between ilie 
Germuui and Etijilish Courts, it is useless to deny the faci tiiat tiic 
Gennau Governmout is most unpopular in this country. Its 
militarism is hated b}' the Liberal aad Radical parties, aiid oven 
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t,lia?o v,'ho would not like to see Germany struck down by Russia, 
o,iid l^'rauce opeuiy exprc.ss tlioir fears as to the dangers that would 
;u-i.se to the eau.se of constitutional freedom if Germany were as 
successful again as sire was in 1870. It is felt that triumphant 
Germany v.antld abuse her success to a decree disastrous to .England. 
•No reliance is {jlaocd in her allegedly limited sense of gratitude. 
Chniou.slyj tliis feeling does not exist in regard to Italy. Whatever 
nuiy be the nonsense wu'itten by Mr. Gladstone, or some one else, 
in the October issue of the Contemporary, the British public believe 
in Italy because the impression is general that Itiily would be 
grateful for our aid and not take advantage of increased strength 
to prey upon our interests. England would revolt at seeing France 
mistress again of the do.stiiiie3 of Italy, and popular feeling, I am 
convinced, would force tho coldest Government into liostilities to save 
Romo. I am not so .sure that a majority of the public would o!a~ 
mour with equal fervour to save Boriin or Vienna. 

Some years ago before Italy had joined the League of Peace, 
and while she was yet isolated and neglected by tho other Powers, 

I wrote a long and elaborate article in tho London Morning Post 
entitled “ Our Best Possible Ally in Europ"!.” In this article, which 
attracted a good deal of attention at tho time, and was doubtless 
ascribed to some high and mighty embodiment of diplomatio wisdom, 
1 pointed out that, providing we could come to an arrangement with 
Italy, there was no Power better able to help us on the Afghaa 
froutior than the one controlled by King Humbert. To fight Russia’s 
overwhelming Caspian forces, we required a European array of mo- 
dem magnitude. Our own was too small. To increase our forces, ' 
our statesmen and generals I’ccominended a Turkish alliance. The 
defect of this arrangement wa.s that it enlarged the area to be defend- 
ed by compelling ns in return to undertake tho defence of the 
Turkish dominion.s. Moreover, although Turkey might supply 
men, she could not furnish anything else. Italy, on the other hand, 
could not be attacked by Russia, and would therefore require no home 
a'-my for defence. She could furnish more trained soldiers than 
Turkey, and those troops would be Europeans instead of Asiatics. 
Those troops again would bo half on the road to India, and, thanks 
to the geographical get-at-ability of Italy, could bo assembled and 
sent on in iufiuitol}’- less time than tho soldiers of Turkey. Finally, 
unless Turkey were attacked, wo corild confiiie the war to 
Afghanistan and Persia, and not have to protect at one and tho same 
time Constantinople, Erzeronm, Trebizonde, Bagdad, Herat, 
Randahar and Kabul, Tho question was — could we buy this alliance, 
and wluit should wo pay for it ? 

In reply to these questions' I recommended un abandonment of 
fdl further e^fyrl.s to royiye the French alliance, and to purchase the 
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{iuppori ofliiiiv I.iy ooii^isteatly aiui pfiri^istendy aMiii,!;- Ihm- in iie-r 
roloiiial aims, i bflinvo Ihuthail f.jio (Tl.'ul.slone Uovomuiout adopimi 
Midi ii pdiuj it woiiltl iiavotlnnvo-l much iliplonuitio beiudir, jVoii! 
tilt: iniliiiu alliuiiei: as Frinoo Bismarck lias dons since. Trie Afciir.n 
frontier ueiiiotiations might have worn a ditfercnt eomplciaon, and 
iVnj Ich never atldod to the stains that dim the lustre ot’ Enghuiri’s 
iionrjixr iiad Russiii kuoivn the Italian array wa.s ready te miU'cli tor 
Hi'rat. ITowevcr, nothing came of ilio idea in thi.s eonnlry, and i! 
wa:-: not until Bisiimrek consaiuinatad tlia Italian alliance and began tt> 
M’icld tiki League of Foaeo in a nmst dexteroii.s fashion before Hus- 
sia and Friiuco, that England hecarae impressed with thi'. niiliiary 
and iiiival iniportancti of Italy. Tbon onr Governinrau iiogan in a 
slow and timid sort of w.a}^ to allow her to unikoa lodgnn'iu in the 
Bod Sea. France wasfnrions, hut (Tcrmany supported Italy, and 
Micssowah was occupied, liussia then .strove to get a naval .station 
in that (quarter, and secretly supported tjic (Jossaok Ashinoff in his 
mission to the Ahyssiniun people. When he went thither a second 
time the policy of Franco ought to have been to have helped itns« 
sk in lior desigu.s. but at the expen.so of the Italians, Instead of 
which it was the Freneli who routed and drove away the Russians 
and left the coast all clear for the Italians to ineliido it in their 
Abyssinian protectorato. The inclusion of Abyssinia in the do- 
iuiniou,s of Italy is therefore a blow at Russia as well as at Franco. 
The former has lost all chaiico of a naval station us well as that 
curious alliance of the Abyssinian and Ilusso-Grcek churches that 
the Kussku Synod had sought to bring about. Franco has 
now to deal with an amplified Italian colony in the Red Sea, 
instead of a smaller ono mitigated by a Russian naval slatiou, and 
as Italy has the symeatliy, if not .support, of Euglaud, France, after 
all her efforts, find,s herself I’oduoed to a relatively iiisignilicaiit 
position in that quarter. How she can possibly resjiorul to this 
blow .struck at her prestige it is not o.asy to see, but it is hardly to 
be expected that she will refrain from attempting to strike a couu- 
lurblow by making some other move in Africa, 

The alliance of Fr.ance with Russia somewhat changes the 
aspect of affairs existing when 1 advocated that Italy slmnld be 
invited to help us defend Ihe Afghan IVontior. Italy would now 
have to keep an army at home to defend herself agaii.ist a Fj'oucli 
attack. All the same, wo might still draw largely on the Italian 
force in the event of a war with Russia. If wo had a second Earl 
Bcaconslield or I’rinco Bismarok tit the head of our alfair.s, the 
nni.lftr.sia!u.lliig with Italy would bo used iu a variety ol' way.s to 
sircugtlicii inir ]iositiou in tluv.East. Why does not Lord Salisbury 
invite a few Italian Generals to visit the ludo-Afghau frontier -and 
estabiiih irieuJly ruiutions botweeu the armies of Italy and India r 
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[l iri liUio, sii-oUc'i? of fliistiorfc that impart prestige to (he lUplouiaoy 
of a country, and enable the real stiitosiuou to secure tlio re.sulis 
oi oen o.iiiip,u^n& without lesoiting lo acttial w.iv. Unfoitu- 
naieh', our iusliutlioiH seem citpablo now-a-day.s or producing 
only liaiiil-io-moutli jiolitioians. b’roui sheer Jiabit wo eiill some 
ut‘ (bom state.sincu, l)ut is there one that is really worthy of i.U<; 
uamo ?, 
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ho^DOVS, Januat^y 3ht) 1S90. 

rniTEflG is aomothiuff very curious in the announcement this week 
. J. that Russia has sent a million of money to Loudon to ladieve oni* 
poverty-stricken Ihiiik of England. This, indeed, is like manna 
iVom the sky. City eyes opened in woudor when tlie Times pub- 
lished the new.s that a million sterling in gold imperials was on its 
■way from paper St. Petersburg to golden London, Two or three 
days ago, the previous consignment duly arrived, and most of it, I 
presume, is now in the vaults of the Bank of England, or is being 
re-coined at the mint into sovereigns. The new arrival has not 
exercised any effect on the Bank rate, wliicdi still stands obstinately 
at six per cent , but it unquestionably has had a healthy iaflnonee 
on Hussian credit. Peoplo'in the city think more highly of Iiu9.sia 
than they did a week ago. There is no real justilication for the 
feeling, bat tho credit of nations, as of individuals, dopemils largely 
on chance cireuinstances. Tho Russian Minister of Finance was 
pretty well aware when ho .sent tho gold over to Loudon, what a 
good effect tho cousigiimont would liavo, and this consideration 
influenced him probably quite as much as the high price offered for 
it by the Bank of England. Since State Secretary Yislmigradsky 
suecoedod Bunge, the German, three years ago, be has made a 
[II iut of raising Hussian credit liy similar stroke of cleverness. 
.Bunge wa.s I'or about four years Hfinister of Fiutince, and enjoyed 
no luck vUiaiever. The death of tho proviou.s Euqmror had placed 
Itiis.sian credit; under a cloud at home and abroad, and in spite of 
all his efferis, the minister could avoid a yearly deficit, or raise the 
value of ilia pajter rouble. A loan or two floated at Berlin, towards 
Ihi'iUiil of his career was successful it is true • hut the sucec-.s avo-o 
soli'ly from the fact dial, Bisiuark for political purposes nsf-d the 
jniiu.niOL- of the State to induce the tJermaii bankers subsc-ribo to tho 
Uiisviiui i-iie. Tlii.s led to tluiE German mania for buying up Hu.- 
sian iwuds, wiiidi pretty well' cleared England out of that article. 



Beceiifcly, siime some of the Loarlon financial papers hccii 

shown to bo edilad by highwaymen or footpads, wlio levy t .'■li on 

f romoters in the delightfnl style of Turpin of oW, every wrib'r who 
as ever written on finance has done his best to lot the worM iorgot 
the fact; bat! really cannot help confessing that during the period 
to which 1 refer, 18S'3-85, 1 did my level best, week after week, ii\ 
a financial journal of immaculate purity (and the purity has paid in, 
the long run better than the black mailing business) to induce the 
British investor to sell his Russian bonds, of course at a good price, 
to the eager purchaser from Berlin. 

The result was what I anticipated. There came a day whur 
the R/Ussians and the Glermans, who had mutually ilespoilcd us in 
Afghanistan and Africa, fell out, and began to cut each others’ fiscal 
throats. Then the Uermaus groaned that they had so much Kussian 
paper, and 1 cannot but confess that the groaning was sweet music 
to a oertain. resident on Blumstead Common. Even now I look 
back upon that little financial crusade, that helped to put German 
gold into English pockets, and Russian paper into German, with a 
feeling of keen relish that time cannot diminish. I imagine that 
the Israelites never forgot having despoiled the Egyptians. I'hoy . 
must have nudged each other, anti nodded and chuckled many a time 
as they rambled over the desert. It was only when they got to the 
Promised Land, and began to hustle the poor Gentiles out of their 
possessions, that they ceased to think of tlio swag they managed to 
appropriate by miraculou-s aid on the banks of the Nile. 

I remember seeing Bimgc in his office in 1882. He had been 
a Professor of Political Economy at Kieff. Ho was a prime pedan- 
tic little man, who did not impress me very much. Study and 
statistics are apt to dry np the juices of a man’s body, and render 
him, however wonderful in other respects, a precise and passionless 
mummy. Bunge was long in office, but the Emperor suddenly 
remembered at last that ho svas a German (this wa.s when Berlin 
would lend no more money) and he was relieved of his functions. 
His predecessor had been (General Grieg, a cavalry general, who 
knew as much about finance as Iho Grand Llama does of homo 
rule, anti wa.s ajipoiateJ, 1 su23po3e, by the same mysterious Pro- 
vidence, that in our own land puts the round men into squartj 
holes and the square men ’into the round holes whenever 
there is a ehfxnge of ministry. Acting .so absurdly our- 
selves, .1 feel I should simply cant if I expressed wonder that 
a pair of spurs should have been put in charge of the finan- 
ces of Hu.s5ia. Bunge’s succes,sor for a brief term— , I forgor. 
him a minute ago when I stated that Vislinigradsky succeeded 
.Bunge — was .Somitov Abaza. Abaza was famous for two tl}iug.s. 
The first was for the good .qf Ru?,sia } the second was for tho 



gocul of When the . Turkish War was raging, and 

Kiiftsian funds were running short, the Russian Government 
cudgelled its brain in vain to find an easy way of increasing the 
revenues. Everything in Russia was so well taxed that it’v/as 
difiioult to suggest anything to add to the tariff. Then bright- 
brained Abiizii" eanie to the rescue of the authorities witliljno 
little suggestion that proved a gold mine to the Exchequer. The 
enstomsdnes wore at that time all paid in paper. “ Pass a decree/'’ 
said A baza, “ordering all to be paid in gold.” The Government 
was delighted. It g.T,ve a lift to the tariff all round, and scooped 
up millions of revenue at a stroke. The other little affair was equally 
ingenious. Ahaza had a sugar factory eighty miles from tlie 
railway. He stimulated a crusade iu favour of sugar cultivation, 
W^hen the fover was at its "height, he induced his railway colleague, 
General Possiette, to run out a branch lino to his factory “in tho 
interests of beet-root.” Clevery did a slashing satirist expose this 
neat little operation when ho selected this as a pi-oof the entorpriso 
of Russia, compared with which England and America wore no* 
where. “ Gau England or the States” he demanded “point to any 
instance of State enterprise, where eighty miles of line have been 
purposely built to connect a single sugar factory with the whole 
railway system of Russia ? ” The censor read the eulogy, without 
pjorceiving the attack ; but Abaza wiuced when he saw it in print 
and there was a row over tho publicity. Abaza, however, did not 
long remain in office, then came Vishuigradsky. Tho latter started 
under the most adverse circuinstauce, yet fortune has made him the 
most successful Pinance Minister for thirty years. Trade was dull, 
banks were breaking, war was feared, and the poor old paper rouble 
dropped down to one*and-six-peuee. I happened to be in Russia 
on business at the time, and well remember the universal gloom 
in commercial circles. Russia lost enormously by the fall of the 
rouble, being compelled to pay most of her outer loans in gold. 
What is ono person’s misfortune is often another man’s luck. I 
iiad to spend a deal of money, and 1 found it very pleasant 
to be able to secure half a crown’s worth for every eighteen 
peueo I put down. To moot the increased deficit caused 
by tho drain of the gold loans, ’Vishuigradsky had to increase 
rlic taxes, and the growth of the oil trade enabled him to 
impose a lucrative ono on korosine. A few months later, the 
pendulum swung back tho other way. The war cloud in Europe 
lifted. Tho failure of the whojit crop in India caused an enormous 
demand for Russian corn. This in turn stimulated other business, 
•and in a sliort lime tho rouble rose from 1-6 to 1-11. This light- 
ened the drain of the foreign loans, and at the end of the year, what 
with tlio inflated revomio from trade, the diminution of the loss in 
moctiug llio iuterciit on the loan, and the addition of the £670,000 



from the- korosinc tivx, the Minister had a bnmping surplus. Out 
oi't.hi.s synirt of [)rospiH‘ity, sprang a general readiness in Ournpeu'. 
help Ilussia convert, her loans, and one after a.nother these have 
heeu placed on an economical basis, which has further iinj>rov'ed 
Ihi.-isiaii credit. The rouble now stajids at 2-3, a higher y.ioitit than 
for many a year, and .sanguino En.s.siaas aliinn tdiat in time it will 
rcaoh iho eliinax preceding the Turkish War, when tlie paiHu 
roiibia was worth two shillings and nine pence, 

Russia is essentially a paper country^ One never secs 
a bit, of gold in circulation, and no silver coin of higher value 
i.liau a sixpence. The silver rouble is like the guinea — a mere 
figure of .speech, (histom duos have to bo paid theoretically 
in gold, but Government coupons exist repre.senting the 
“Impcria!,” and are always used instead of the gold coin of 
the reahii. Except at nionoy-changer’s or cnrio.sify shops, goM 
imperials are to be found only at tlio banks, and to any largo oxlont 
only in the State Bank and Imperial Treasury. How much gold 
the Miuuster ol Finance controls in the national hoard no one 
knows. A. very largo sum is always kept in readiness for war pur- 
poses, and threo years ago, when a conllic-t was approhonded, it. was 
considerably increased by Vishnigradslty, After the wav cloud 
passed over, he still retained the hoard, which further was increased 
during the spurt of prosperity to wdiich 1 h.ave referred. Whoa 
gold began to appreciate, Vishnigradsky wisedy kept back his 
surplus stock from the market with the result that a gold famine 
having arisen in London, ho has been able to secure a lucrative sum 
for his auriferous commodity. If the famine continues, and the 
outlook is still very depressing, perhaps the Mini.ster may perhaps 
part with a million or two more from his coffers. This would 
merely relievo the plethora that prevails in the Treasury at, St. 
Petersburg. It is, of course, a plethora of a sort. We insist on a cer- 
tain proportion being observed between the gold in the Bank of Eng- 
land and the paper notes in circulation. Russia disfionses with this 
trifling formality. She “puts it behind her” as Mr. Poiisnap was accus- 
tomed to do with inconveniont tilings. When Professor Bunge was 
in oflicc, he grew tired of critics arguing about Free Trade. Ko tJie 
police were sent round with wagons one morning to .stop all the 
libriu’ie.s of bonks on tliat subject, and now Russians are liable to .six 
months’ iinprisoumenl if they are caught with ridam Smith iu their 

S ossessiou. What a delightful way of settling the, issue betweea 
‘roteeiionifiin and Free Trade. Grossly immoral iiiul tyranniral, 
of coureo, but who (of the general public) would no! like to be able 
to sett le ii\ a, similar fasbion, all the fanatics who fight for or against 
iliat bit of red rag — bimetallism. 
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London, Fehmary 2Si7i, 1890, 

USSIA is troublinji^ Iiersolf voiy much jnst now with the allop;oii 
t iiitlux of German settlers into the southern provinces. The othor 
day the auti-Gennau fever raged mainly against the migration 
of Germans into the western provinces. As a re.sult of the outcry, 
repressive laws were passed to put a stop to tliis. It is now com- 
plained that these enactments do not apply to the sonthern 
provinces. The consequence is that the Gorman.s, forbidden to 
settle in the valley of the Vi-stula, have taken to passing across 
the i>rohibited provinces and squatting down on lands in tlio valley 
of the Dnieper. Instead of making tracks for War.saw they steer 
their course past Kiefi in the direction of Odes.sa. Hence tfio de- 
mand for an immediate Government investigation, the imposition 
of restrictive laws, and in a word the inauguration of a bad time 
generallj’ for the German settler on the Russian steppes. 

In all likelihood the Russian Government will yield to the 
clamour, if, indeed, it has not actually inspired it. The Tzar 
is determined to nationalize his Empire. He will tolerate no 
longer any foreign elements of a discordant character in it. Every- 
body must be a Russian or clear out. The policy may seem 
a brutal one, but it is no more than a copy of the poliojf of G-er- 
many during the last t^venty years. If it is an unenlightened 
pi.dioy the Tzar can at least excuse himself on the groimd that 
he has imitated tlie policy of a Government claiming to oe the most 
enlightened and criltured in the world. Moreover, although there 
seems a tendency now to pass the in.5titutions of Einland through 
the Hussian mangle and make thorn uniform with the rest 
of the Empire, there is this to ho said on behalf of the Govern- 
inent, that it is the Germans only who are being at present sub- 
jected to this unpleasant nationalizing jiolicy. No atteznpt is being 
made to Kiisisianize the Tartars, the Caucasians, the Turkomans, 
or the people of Bokhara. These arc allowed to pursue the even 
tenor of their w'ay uuLarassed in their religious observances ; they 
are allowed to maintain all their tribal peculiarities, and are not 
pressed izr the least to give up their langntigo for the sjieech 
of their conqueroz’.s, Perhaps their turn iziay cozzzo in the iulure. 
At pi’e-^oni it is the Germans, and the Qennaus zihme vdio are 
catching it. Dnlncky is the Teuton, earning his livehhocd in 
■ivussiii, who does not want to siirrciz,dor his natioualily, his lozigzm 
azrd ( veu his religion. 
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So one to my knowledge lias yet pointed oul. tliai a serious 
gtnigglo is impending bchveou the Ilusso-Greek and Protestant 
reiigions in Russia. Hitherto, the Russian Government has iieen 
ext remoly toh-vant of Protestantism. It was a crime for an orthodox 
IlasiiiiU to turn Protestantj but the law was rarely ouforccd. 
Bo long as the Lutherans did not attempt to make converts every 
tolei'unoc wii= shown them. ^V’^ith the persecution of the Goi-mans 
has developed a most intolerant feeling towards their religion. 
The ])ress rarely refers to the pastors in the Baltic Provinces 
except in terms of the most venomous description. They are 
acou-sedof tyramiie,ally compelling the Eslhonians and other broken 
races to become members of the Protestant taith. They are .stateil 
to bo the chief opponents to the measures for Ru-ssianizing the 
country, and it is affirmed that they secretly oncoiirago in Russia 
the growth of the Strindist and other heretical sects. .Pur this 
reason the German Bible has been put under a ban, and the cir- 
culation of the Russian version alone permitted. Fresh law.s have 
been imposed punishing with heavier penalties the crime of making 
a Protestant of an orthodox believer, and a close watch i,s phiccd 
upon the intercourse between Lutheran pastors and the numerous 
sootaries of Russia. , ^ 

The latter have been increasing largely in numbers of late 
years. The Russo-Greek faith, in commou with every other religion 
is on its trial, and is suffering move by lo.ss of believer,? than is com- 
monly imagined in Europe. The reactionary policy of the present 
Emperor is largely to blame for this. Guided by that mediasval 
fanatic Pobiedonost,setf, he has turned back the hands of tho 
religious clock, and tried to enforce tho obiscrvances of prac- 
tices, and the retention of belief fit only for grandmothers 
in their dotage. Possibly, it is (j[uite true that at a remote 
age St. Nicholas sailed down the river Treva on a grind- 
stone, but if people now-a-days prefer not to believe tho story, it is 
absurd for an Emperor to try and make them. Since he came to 
the throne it has been the policy of the present Tzar to screw up the 
m-thodox faith and allow no such expansion of belief, as is ob.serv- 
ablo in most other religions to-day. The result is that tho people, 
ordered by the Tchinovoniks to listen more dutifully to the inspired 
utterances of the Pope, have in many cases gone right against the 
latter and started religions of their own. This is particularly tho 
casein South Russia, where hundreds of .sects exist and flourish in 
spite of the persecution to which they are subjected by the autuori- 
tics. It is noteworthy that most of these sects, in breaking away 
from the orthodox faith, discard the veneration of images, aliauJon. 
thoiv belief in the saints, abolish the clergyman, and pin their creed 
■ujson ihe four Gospels, In .other words, they become so like many 
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of tlio Westoru dissicloiits from Romanism that, they are to all iniout 3 
ami purposes Protestants. 

In South Russia, as along the Volga, there aro intmerou;; 
Germau colouies -(vhich have been in osistonce since the time of 
Catherine the Great. It is these colonies that arenov; chargoil with 
affording an example to the Russian sectaries, and some of the dt. 
Petersburg papers go so far as to assert that if there wore no Lathe- 
riiu churches in Provincial Russia there would be no dissent. Tliis, 
of course, is sheer nonsense, because the anti-orthodos movements 
is quite as preceptible in provinces where there is not a singlo 
Lutheran church as where German colonies abound ; while in all 
ages hostile sects have split away from the mother church of Russia. 
However it furnishes a good handle for use against the Germans, 
and on religious as well as on political grounds it is demanded that 
the existing Teutonic colonies shall be broken up and dispersed. 
Some of these colonies are so old, so populous, so prosperous, and I 
dare oven affirm so loyal, that I question whether the 
Tzar would carry his Russianizing policy to such an extreme as 
this ; but it is tolerably certain that some thing will be dona 
to prevent new colonies forming in the future. At present laud 
can be bought cheap in South Russia, and whole villages of Ger- 
mans can establish themselves there, I do not think this will ba 
allowed beyond the present winter. 

Where will the Gorman emigrant go then? Up to now. a 
certain number have yearly migrated to Russia, to colonise the 
vacant tracts after the manner permitted in Canada and the 
States. What will become of the stream ? The workmen and 
peasants who go to Russia are evidently men who objoot to America, 
or they would go there by preference when breaking up their 
homes. Either they dislike the Atlantic voyage or pi-efer 
remaining somewhere on the Continent, closer to the Father- 
land. These people, if prevented from entering Russia, v/ill 
make for some other adjacent country, and I believe will turn 
their faces towards the Balkan Peninsula and Asia Minor, In 
that case Russia may lose and Germany gain by the diversion of 
colonisation. Germans, who settle in Russia, above all far inland, aro 
lost completely to the Fatherland, both politically and commercially, 
J3ut in the Balkan Peninsula they strengthen the anti-Russian feeling, 
they enlarge German trade with Turkey, aud they provide elements 
of support should ever Germany wage war witii Russia iji that 
quarter. - . . . ■ ■ 

In Asia, Minor the movement may even become fraught 
with political significauce in the future. The Germans are 
now building a lino destined some day to carry the locomo- 
tive from the Bosphorus to tho Persian Gulf. ,It is almost as 


r’hoap iuiiJ 'insy for the Gcrinau colonist to go from tlie I'atiif-'r-- 
l:tiia io (Joustimiinoplo as to Odessa, Kliarkoifor T:iganro;f. 
Oiicio across tlio Bosphorus he has not far to go before find- 
ing anitidde settling places along the course of the new vail- 
war, and before long lie may be expected to make his avay 
it) tlieui. In that case, the influx of Germans into the 5'Iediltn- 
rauc-an end of Asia Jlinor might establish a counterpoise to iho 
iluw of Russian-; across the Caucasus to Kars and Ardahan, 1 1 
v.'iil ho iiitorosting to watch if this influx will take place. If 
it duos the auger of Russia will be tenfold to what it is now ; 
for of ail modern bogeys there is none that worries the ardent 
Russian patriot more than the fear that Iho Germans will some 
day ho masters of Constantinople. The fear I holtevo to he illusoiy', 
but it is keen enough to make Russians regard Constantinople as being 
more under the wing of Berlin than under that of London. Wo 
English now-a-days arc considered to take only a liinited interest 
in the Turkish capital. Wo arc no longer credited with designs 
oil the Dardanelles, as was formeidy a fixed Russian heliof. Hard 
facts have convinced us that Russia's road to India lies through 
Herat not vift Constantinople, On the other hand, the Germans .are 
credited with the deliberate design of becoming the heirs to the 
sick man, and Stavophils lash themselves into a fury when casual 
events appear to point to the ultimate success of German policy in 
Turkey. If they reflected they would observe that the material 

g rowth of Russia round the rim of tho Black Sea from Odessa to 
atoiim is far more rapid than tho • material growth of the rest of 
tho region, and that this alone must qualify her, irrespective of tho 
growth of military and naval armaments, to make the position of 
any foreign power attempting to hold Constantinople decidedly 
uncomfortable. No, a ftonthern Slav confederacy, embracing much 
of Austria, might secure tho reversion of Constantinople, but not the 
Beilin German, The feeling between the Slav and Teuton races is 
too bitter to allow of this. 


TURKETS TURR^' jYEXT. 


LojrnON, Septmxler 29th, 2890. 

I ^VTVNTS appear to be rapidly tending to a fresh disru 2 )tion of 
A Turkey. Burope has douo her best, pomling the consideration, 
of Ollier prulilems, to keep down restlessness in thal empire; but iiis 
HOW b( coming generally rampant. What is w'orse, Europe is 
b'.'n,Auing io f-.’kc note of it, and in a sense mnfavourable to the 
'i’vu'' 'fir: fioi-cQ light of jmbllcity is being turned upon tlie dark 
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■places oi' the Ottoman Kinpire. Districts hitherto left with rcmor.se- 
less iu<liifeveuce, a cruel prey to oppression and oruolty, are 
being vi.sitod by vigilant Europeans, and described with a result 
in rev'olation.s distinctly unfavourable to the Turks. The Dai/f/ 
■iVt-iw, scenting carrion already months ago, has done its best to 
.stir up pablie feeling by iniitatiug its Bulgarian exploit and .send- 
ing a special correspomlent into Armenia. There uni few places 
in Turkey that will .stand the light of a lugh-pitehed civilisation, 
and, like Russia, the “ further from Sulian, tho more distant from 
God.” .Even under ordinary circumstances the correspondent 
would have experienced no difficnlty in collecting tule.s of opprc,s- 
sion and cruelty. .Every traveller who has ti’aversed Asia Minor' 
I1U.S had plenty to record, whether a century ago are only la.st 
suinincr. Tho pre.sent restlessness, making the local anllioritios 
harsher, lias doubled the tales of oppression and ernelgy, and Iho 
correspondent, instructed no douht by the JVetvs to show up 

the Turks in the most vivid colours, has furnished hi.s jraper with a 
harvest of sensational telegrams. If thc.se have uot excited inihlic 
feeling like the famous ones of tho Bulgarian fiirocity cpocli, they 
have certainly impressed the public mind with the feeling that 
things are iu a bad way in Turkey. Even tho steady old Times, 
which might have been supposed to have nourished the conviction 
that the Dai/?/ Neios was only publi.shing the intelligence from 
Armenia for selfish party reasons, has so far yielded to the public 
sentiment that it has actually despatched a special correspondent 
to Constantinople to investigtvto the real condition of Turkish 
affairs. ^ 

More prominence will thus ho given to the rottonnos.? of Tur- 
key ; and the Times is gravely mistaken when it assumes, as it 
does this morning, that, however bad the condition of Armenia 
may become, tho occupation of the country by any European 
Power is the last thing that will happen. Europe lias liithcrlo 
closed its eyes to Turki.sh misrule, because it has been otlierwi.so 
occupied. Its attention, however, is now less distracted, and there 
is every likelihood that we shall hec'u- a good deal of the Turkish 
question during tho coming winter. Meanwhile there i.s no ee..ssa- 
tion to the rotting of Turkey within and without. The more tho 
Turks become discredited iu European estimation, the more the 
Jlus.sian.s aro encouraged to encompass their destruction. This is 
essentially the danger of tho hour. On tho Continent the Turks 
long ago lost thoir reputation. Iu England alone has there re- 
rnaiued any sentiment in their favour. Thirteen years ago this 
feeling was all-powerful in this country. Despite the Bulgarian 
atrocities, the eio.so of the war found it ■ still 'pretty strong. It i.s 
no exaggeration to say that if tho .sickucsi? of Turkey had been at [ill 



currtlilo. fiiiil thft Tin’ics liad 230S'5<JH!Scd any leaders to cure it, the 
inii;ht jKivf traded to any extent upon the tVieudship of En^danJ in 
1S7S, Even sinef3 then there has heon more than once a strong spas- 
iiioilii; feeling in favour of Turkey, The general tendoney, hov/erer, 
has heoii to ahandoii the Turks to their fate in disappointment ami 
disgnil, and the letters in the Daily News and the Times cannot 
buracceleviite tho drifti)ig apart of the two Governments. The 
conviction has alroadj' hecorae pretty well grounded in this eountrjr^ 
that it is not simply hopeless, but absolutely useless to fight for 
the Turks. Tho country is incessantly rotting in time of peace ; 
and no matter how brilliantly w'o come out of a conflict with 
liu.ssia for its defence, the rotting would continue at the same 
pace afterwards. 

On tho last occasion that Turkey was invaded our iiiterfcrenoe 
Undoubtedly saved tho country from total destruction. It is the 
fashion to .somewhat deride what the Earl of Beaoonsfield did in 
.1878, aud to as,sume that tho Russians wore but slightly influenced 
by our ospressed resolve to defend Constantinople, As a matter-of- 
fact, Husaia was s'ory seriously impressed by our intervention. She 
had a higher opinion of our army then than she has had since wo 
added Maiwand, Isandula, Laing’s Nek, Majuba Hill and Khartoum 
to its list of di-sgraces, aud recoiled from a fresh campaign, which 
would have brought down upon her the forces of India as w'ell as' 
the English troops at home. Unable as she was to get at England 
or India, she would have exposed herself to the full brunt of an 
English attack on her forces at Coustairtinople, with her array 
distant a thousand miles from homo, aud its Black Sea communica- 
tions in English haiid.s. She therefore submitted to a revision of the 
Treaty of Stefano and .abandoned her designs upon Constantinople 
itsolf. Without firing a shot England impo.sed a rc.straini upon Kussia 
which has Ijeeu repeatedly acknowledged by the chief authorities in 
Bussiasinco, although theyhaveinraost cases expressed their surprise 
and disgust that they should have .submitted to it. 

restraint exists to-day. Russia occupies an over- 
whelming po-sition on the rim of Armenia. The barrier between 
her and India she has broken down to such an extent that were 
war to break out between her and England to-morrow, the Indian 
army would be tied to India for its dofonco, and we should 
furthor have to send some of our home troops to defend it. The 
Ibrcc that would be loft available for the despatch of an expedition 
io Turkey to defend Armenia would be so inferior in numbers to 
the Kussian iuv.ading army that no English statesman would dare 
to make use of it for that purpose. All this is thoroughly understood 
in RiHsia, where tho military outlook is treated as altogether in 
her Aivoiir, ■ TViih regard to the political aspect, little can be 
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pointed oiit to our advantage. We canjiot make tin- Tiirksi ru’lo 
Anaenia better if they refuse to do so, and we oanuot oeou|)y ih-;- ijro- 
vince oursehes, Wo cannot, do this because, in the iii'd piaco, the 
Turks would object ; in the second Kussia woidd not uiiov,' us ; arid, 
in the third, the bulk of English opinion would be against a repeti- 
tion of the Egyptian occupation with all its trouble and expense and. 
the chances of innumerable embroglios with the Ironticr tribes of 
Turkey, Persia and Kussia. 

But because we cannot actively interfere and amclioralo 
the lot of Armonia, it does not necessarily Ibllow that Turkey and 
England can, by diplomatic means, preservrs indefinitely the 
status guo. The Time$, which is never happy wlitm it is not nag- 
ging, chides th? Armenians for agitating and appealing to .Europe 
for redress. It would have them apparently sit still and submit to 
ho robbed and dishonoured by the Turks. This policy may he all 
very wcdlforaman in slippers and dressing-gown, writing his leading 
article at home after a comfortable breakfast, in security and case ; 
but it is childish to expect the people of Armenia to submit to it. 
The Times’ man himself would probably howl louder than any 
Armenian if bis house were plundered and his wife and daughters 
subjected to dishonour. And now that, after years of suffering, 
the people of Armenia have got the ear of Europe, they cannot 
be blamed for making the most of their complaints. The danger 
of this is that England, as well as Europe, disgusted with the' 
Turks, may be carried away by a passing emotion and acquiesce 
in a Russian occupation of Armenia. If Russia seo.s her chance 
of profiting by such a spasm of feeling she will certainly avail 
herself of it. 

England’s commercial and political iuter6.st3 in Asia Minor 
are as important to-day as they were -when the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention was signed. The public, however, are profoundly 
indifferent to them. So general is the distrust of Turltoy, that ,l 
question whether it would be possible to float any Turkish enter- 
prise in this country just now. A short time ago there was a 
slight tendency to touch Turkish investments, but it has been 
speedily quenched by the opposite feeling. During this brief period 
concessions were obtained by means of the nsual amount of 
haehliish, which, in view of the public distrust, are. now practieiilly 
■worthless. None of these, however, were for the Armenian dis- 
trict, which is loft neglected and undeveloped. _ Meanwhile .Uus- 
sia’s expansion in the Caucasus proceeds amain, and every iii>f 
tlio maierial forces on one side of the frontier wax stronger, white 
those on the other become proportionately weaker. If Russia is 
destined to bo 1-he Sultan’s successor in Armenia, it is bccaii-.o her 
mtilcrial growth is qualifying her for the post. . ■ 
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WILL RUSSIA BE SQUARED WITH 
ARMENIA? 


August 28th, ISQOi 

R USSIAXS aro w;iiting with interest for the business results of 
the Kaiser’s visit to Alextmcler 111. Tlio Kaiser is not a man 
given to pleasure, nor yet Prince Bismarck’s successor, General 

Oaprivi. The two have not visited Hussia for nothing, and the co- 
nuudrum to solve is~what has been the aim of their journey ? 
The luisw. r of the Russians is tliat Rus.sia in turn is to receive her 
portion of the world’.s territorial .spoils now being .shared by Euroiio 
Germany and England ; Portugal, France, and Italy have each of 
them rceeived largo slices of valuable African territory— what is 
Rus.sia to recrive ? Of Africa there i.s little that is left worth having' 
The We.stern powers of Europe have appropriated most of the sea- 
board, and annexed on map the Dark Interior. During the parti- 
tion Russia has made no sign, but she has not refrained from think- 
ing. Years ago she had serious designs of establishing a hold upon 
some portion ot the Red Sea. It was a toss up whether she or Italy 
would .share the region with England and Franco. One has only 
to refer to the work on Egypt, wj-itten by Professor Martens of the 
Russian Foreign Office, in 1883, to .see how keenly Ru.ssia coveted 
a iootiiold m that quarter. Fortunately she either dedayed her 
seizure of a port too long, or was firmly hold in check by the diplo- 
macy of the \V estern powers. Italy— tlianks to Signor Crispi and 
too enoouraffement of England — .sf-.finnfid . . 


.. ius , uui ouauce Ot oecomiug an Afri- 

...n power, ihe vo unteer raid ot Aslimoff showed, wlTon too late, 
how inuch she won d have Idtod to have become the protector of 
Al)y,spiua; .and although since that fia,sco she has retrained from 
any liirther attempts to establish a footing in Africa she Ins 
watched with euyy and joaloiLsy the rapid absorption of territory by 
Italy !iiid other powers. Among themselves they have partitioned 
the Airiean Gontineut without taking Rassia in the least into ac- 
count, .Alter assailing and insulting Russia for years for her earth- 
uuwer in Asia, they have quietly annexed vast aretis of rich and 
ler He lemiory compared with winch the deserts and oa.sos of Tur- 
Icisluii are as copper contrasted with gold. 

f Gormany . having h.ad tlioir fill, wh.at is 

Kiv.Mu 10 have It h ranee had u right to exact a guid pro guo for 
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tin; »eW.lemeiu of Zanzibar, Russia in turn has also a olitira, and in 
her iuinda ekinnj however shadowy at first, liavo a tendency to 
assuino a very materialistio character. So far as England is coneern- 
ed, I do not think Russia is at all jealous of Iier growth on ihe 
Zambesi ; but Russia certainly is dissatisfied at the rapid acquisi- 
tion of a colonial empire by Germany. Whatever tends to increase 
Gei'raan power in Europe tends to weaken Russian infiuonce ; for 
with all our opposition to Russian expansion in Turkey, Persia, 
aiiil Central Asia, Russia rightly reg.ards Germany as her most 
dangerous enemy and rival. If the sight of the German town of 
Narva, groaning under the Russian yoke, may have excited the, 
secret anguish of the Kaiser last week, ho cannot but have been 
soothed and comforted by the reflection that, within the last twenty 
year.?, Germany has upset the naval prodominaiice of Russia 
in the Baltic, established by Peter the Great, and that the 
means are rapidly growing whereby she may yot wrost from 
Russia the old Teutonic shove-lino up to St. Petersburg 
before the end of the present century. No such bone of 
contention, as the Baltic lies between England and Rttssia, Wo 
may do our hardest to stem the eastward advance of Russia, but wa 
do not hanker after a single acre of her territory. We are rivals, 
hut we are not enemies. Quite the contrary is the case with Russia 
and Germany. The Germans do not like to see a fragment of their 
race inhabiting Riga, Rival, Narva, and other well-known Baltic 
ports doing obedience to the T/.ar; and the Russians on their part 
are annoyed at the po,sibility of being excluded once more, by soma 
untoward event, from the Baltic and the Northern Sea from an 
opening into Europe which has been theirs from a time when Prus- 
sia was an insignificant duchy. “ Wo helped you to grow; but for 
ns j^ou w'ould have been squelched by Austria and France over and 
over again” is the reproachful remindor of Russians to the statesmen 
of Pru3.sia; and»thoy consider it oxtroraely unkind that Germany, 
now she is .strong, should nourish any designs upon provinces which 
are absolutely essential to the welfare of Russia, and in which after 
all the Garmau population is by a long way in the minority. 

The joy manifested by the Kaiser, however, over the nequisition 
of the few “taler” fields of Heligoland, because the island wa.s 
loolced upon as Gorman, indicates the keen «lesiro of Germany to 
recover all stray portions of the Fatherland. The case oftiio Baltic 
provinces is worse than that of Heligoland. The island cv., had no 
complaint to make ag;iinst the homo rule wo tolerated ; iind iliove 
wmre only u few symbols of sovereignty to I'emind thepai riolic Uor- 
man i.ouriat that ho wa.s re.siding on British soil. In the B iltic pro- 
vince,? of Russia the a.spcct is very different. The German from 
Berlin cannot pass a day at Riga, Reval, and Narva without having 
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ample evidenee that the local German population is groaning 
under a foreign yoke. Wherever he comes into contact with 
of'ricialdoin, front registering his passport to purclutsiug a postage 
stamp, he is reminded that his language is under a bati. and 
is insulted if ho insists on nsing it. On all sides he hoar? his 
brother Germans complaining of the persecution in vogue ; and, if 
a Lutheran, his religious passions are aroused by stories of 
inufihusivo pastors languishing in prison, or sent to exile in Silteriu, 
for insisting on preaching in German instead of a language they do 
not understand. In spite, therefore, of all Court flummery, the 
visit of the Kaiser to the Baltic provinces has not been without a 
certain amount of pain to the former. Events however are not 
ripe for the recovery of Kiga ami Reval; and in the meanwhile, in 
order to neutralise France, it is better for Germany to pretend to 
entertain a friendly feeling towards Russia. This was always 
the policy of Prince Bismarck, who never refused to gratify Russia’s 
whims, and assist her in aggressive designs so long as they did not 
touch German interests. Oonseqnontly, were the Tzar to occupy 
Erzeroum as a territorial set-ofif against the recent European an- 
nexations in Africa, Germany would probably not only not refuse 
consent but would oven afford her diplomatic support .simply to 
keep matters quiet in Europe so far as they concern herself. The 
Tzar has a grievance against Germany for siding with Austria and 
preventing Russian intervention in Bulgarian affairs during the 
last few years. This grievance Germany cannot directly remove j 
but she could indirectly assist Russia in salving her wounded self- 
love, and recovering her prestige, by winking at a Russian occupation 
of Armenia. Such an enterprise would take the Russian pressure off 
the Austro-German frontier and keep England quiet while Germany 
consolidated her annexations in Africa. 

, And a “ swopping” policy being the humour# of the hour in 
Eowning-streot, it is by no means impossible that Lord Salisbury, 
under diplomatic pressure, might even consent to the occupation of 
Armenia, within certain definite limits, rather than risk a costly 
war. For Turkey not a bit of sympathy any longer prevails in this 
conntrj'. It is agreed upon by all parties that she must speedily 
die; and there is a general wish that she should do so as comfort- 
ably as possible. In sjnto of our great Asiatic interests no Eng- 
li,sh stiitesmau .scorns (lisposed to recommend the paeificalion of 
Armenia by the despatch of an English force to Erzeroum; wliilo it 
is adudttcd that the misrule in Armenia ought not to be tolerated 
much longer, Rnsrsia, if she persecutes Germans in the Baltic 
region, knows how to conciliate the Armenians in the Caucasus; and 
since Eui’i)}ie will laot take steps to establish an indoi)onduut Ar- 
menian fcitato, they are ready and anxious that Russia should annex 
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ths counf.ry. XJntvl recently Russia studiously i-opvesscd ail agita- 
tion in the Caucasus for armexing Armenia. Turkey on her part 
kept the irontier quiot. Whether the present ebullition of the Ar- 
mouian population is solely due to the shickeaiug of Tuddsh couirol 
over the Kurds, or whother Russia lias boon deliberately, though 
secretly, fomenting discord, Tiviih a -view to the occupation of the 
province, it is difficult to say. The fact remains that if Russia wants 
a pretext for occupying Armenia, a good one lies ready at hand; 
and in the present inood of Europe she might even get it without 
rmy armed opposition on the part of Turkey, who is quite awaro 
that Russia is the predominant naval power in the Black Sea, and, 
while blockading tho Bosphorus, could lop off the Erzeroum pro- 
vince without any hope of Turkey being abb to prevent it on land, 
England, with her squeezable atatosmou, would of course yield to 
tho pressuro of ovents. 
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Lokdon, Avgust 10th, 1888, 

k T first sight there would appear little in the Russian festivities 
XjL in connection with the celebration of the IK 0th anniversary 
of the introduction of Christianity into Russia to interest either 
India or England; and, so far as the latter is concerned, scarcely 
anything at all has been published on the subject, And yet there 
must be something in the religious progress of 1 00 millions of 
of Christian Russians to furnish food for reflection. For the 
first time for centuries a really pious Tzar occupies the throne. 
Speaking gencrall}’', the sovereigns of Russia, with the excejjtion, 
perhaps, of the Autocrat Nicholas, have been, from a moral point 
of view, a bad lot. The lives of most of them have been written 
in blood, and their relations with women would furnish a fine 
theme for the Puritan editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, were not 
Mr. Stead a rabid advocate of everything Russian. The present 
Emperor takes after the Grand Duke Vladimir, who introduced 
Christianity into Russia 900 years ago, rather than the sovereigns 
who have occupied the throne since Peter the Great, fle is a 
good husband, a kind father, and an excellent family man. In 
every respect he is a model of purity to his court, and although 
love intrigues may be carried on behind his back, the game is a 
very dangerous one, and is apt to get the culprit into disgrace. The 
last reign was a reign of free love, and St. Petersburg was one of the 
gayest cities in Europe. To-day, unfortunates hardly dare to 
show thoinselves on the streets, all the gay houses inside the city 
have been closed, and only a few are tolerated in the suburbs. 
That the people of St. Petersburg are more moral is questionable; 
indeed figures are against it, the total of foundlings received at 
the Foundling Hospital last year (amounting to some thousands) 
being the largest on record. Still, vice outwardly is not .so ram- 
pant, and it is possible for a girl to walk along the Nevsky after 
dark without being molested — a thing impossible under tbe ‘regime 
of Alexander II., and still impossible in Regent-street and the 
Strand. I had occasion during my winter stay at St. Petersburg 
to traverse the Nevsky almost nightly for nearly three months, 
and was struck with tho Puritan stillness that prevailed. Out- 
wardly St, Potei-sburg is completely changed ; the Police-master, 
General Grosser, does his utmost to carry out the moral sentiments 


of his master, Tho rofoian, however, does not extend bo 3 '’Oiid the 
capital. Troops of nafortunates still parade tho streets of Moscow 
daj'' and night, and in one quarter vice is allowed to rear its head 
with an effrontery hardly equalled elsewhere in Europe, 

The Tzar is not only a good family man, loving his wife with 
an affection surprising, considering the ciroitmstauoos under which 
were married ; but, like Mr. Gladstone, ho is fond of attend-* 
ing ohm'oh, and next to his favourite relaxation of chopping woodv 
enjoys nothing bettor than to listen to tho chapel choir. If the 
religious bent of Mr. Gladstone’s mind "takes” with certain 
ciassos in England, so also does tho piety of tho present Tzar 
endear him to the majority of his subjects. The populai’ity of 
Alexander III. in this respect, indeed, is infinitely greater than 
that of Mr. Gladstone ; beoauso while the latter is not tho fa- 
vourite of ohurohmen owing to his attacks upon the Anglican 
Church, and impresses by his religious fervour only the Noncon- 
formists, the former is the champion of tho Ilusso-Greck Church, 
and the staunch defender of its interests at homo and abroad, and a 
firm believer in tho doctrine that makes him tho represontative 
of the Almighty iu directing its destinies on earth. The Tzar, 
most people already know, although 1 do not soo why most people 
shorild treat it as ,a defect or crime, is intonsoiy national, and this 
feeling influences the church as well as everything else. The lata 
Emperor concernod himsolf very little about religious matters; 
with the present one they are part and pared of Ins daily existence. 
It is notorious, indeed, that the Procuronr of the Holy Synod, 
Pobiedonostseff, while carrying out a national policy in regard to 
the church, manages to " put his spoke” in politics also. When 
Alexander 11. conquered Turkistan, ho subordinated church affairs 
to political needs by not only allowing tho mollahs to convert tho 
heathen Kirghiz to the Mussulman faith, but went out of his way to 
build them mosques also. The aim, of course, was to conciliate the 
Mahomedans in Central Asia. The present Emperor will tolerate 
nothing of that sort. Recently a batch of popes were soni; to convert 
tho Tokke Turkomans of Akhal and Mei-v to the Eusso-Greok 
faith, and missionaries are to be sent in tho autumn to Khiva and 
Bokhara. It is not believed that pressure will be used to convert 
tho natives; but for the future the primary religion in Central 
Asia will be the Eusso-Qrcek, and the Mahomedans, in spite of 
their fanaticism, will have “ to take back seat.” 

More .significant, however, is the attitude of tlio Russian. Gov- 
ernment towards tho Lutheran faith. At the recent .Lambul.h 
conferenco it was decided to initiate measures for bringir\g about 
a do-sor union botweeu the Anglican and the Northoru churches 
of Europe. Had .Dean Stanley been alive, he would .have 3 )i’obabl 3 " 
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included Bnssia in tlie category. The fad, however, of brinpimg 
about a union between the Anglican and the Russo-Grcek churches 
has died away. There was never much vitality in the idea, Al- 
though in certain doctrines the two churches may approach one 
another closely, inpractice they are as wide apart as the Papal 
Ohurch from Mormonism. The Russians never favoured the idea 
very much, but they certainly did a decade or two ago regard the 
•Lutheran Ohureh with more tenderness than they could ever feel with 
rospcct to other branches of religious worsliip. This is no longer 
the ease. The conflict with the Germans in the Baltic Provinces 
has provoked an estrangement between the Rus.so-Greek and Pro- 
testant religions. The popes look upon the German jiastors of Riga 
and Revel as Jesuits, and the pej-seeuted pastor.s have imitated 
Luther in resisting the decrees of the Rnssian Governmeirt in a 
manner that has led to already 30 or 40 being sent into exile. 
Under Alexander ll. the Lutheran pastors wore allowed, if not 
encouraged, to make converts among the Esthouians and other 
broken races of the Baltic Provinces. Now conversion is permitted 
only to the orthodox church, and the Lutheran pastors who makes 
a proselyte is promptly put in prison. During tlio last few years 
more than a score of Russo -Greek churches have been erected 
in the Baltic Provinces, and cathedrals at *<iga, Revel, and Narva. 
Hardly a wool? pa,sse.9 without the w'holesale conversion of Es- 
thonian'! — sometimes half-a-dozen villages at a stroke— -being 
recorded. Long-haired popes pervade the country, and conflicts 
between them and the Lutlieran pastors are of frequent 
occurrence The circulation of the German Bible by the British 
and American Bible Societies is forbidden 5 and after the end 
of this year the Lutheran pastors will have to read from the 
Russian Bible. Considering that the inajoritj'- of the pa.stors, 
in common with their flocks, are ignorant of the Russian language, 
this law is imleed a persecuting mea.sure. However, the 
Tzar has committed himself to a bitter conflict with the Lutherans, 
iind there is very little chance of tho law being abrogated — cer- 
bxinly not while Pobiedonostseff exercises prodominant inflnenoe. 
Your readers may remember the snub ho I’ecently administeiwl to 
certain foreign Protestant bodies who addro.ssed him with reference 
to mitigating this persoention. As plainly as pos.sib]o, he declared 
f.lud, tho Russian Government intended to stand no nonsense from 
uou-orthodox faiths, and the latter would have to sulnnit to tho de- 
crees of tho Synod, wliatovbr they might bo. 

Thia intolerant attitude has ■ been ascribed to be simply duo to 
political animosity against the Gormans, but this i,j not { he case, 
.During tlin ]fde Emperorss I'eiga there was a grievous fulling off 
from orthodoxy. VVholo clistricks abandoned Ihomselvcri to Dissent, 
3(5 



Innumerable sects sprung up everywhere, aud one of them, 
Stuuiiism, numbered teus of thusandsoffollowors. Now Siundisis, 
or Kirssian Baptists, have much in common with tlus rciigious 
practices of Lutherans, If Stundisin was not actually Pro- 
testantism, it "was next door to it. Certainly it was closer to it 
than many branches of Nonconfoi’inists are to the Anglican 
Church. Alexander II. did little to chock tlio movement, 
notwithstanding that tho StundLsts, besides rojeoting the pope,'’, 
questioned tho divine attributes ascribed by orthodoxy to the Tzar. 
The adoption of these independent views by entire zmnstvos was 
regarded as a mattei’ of course, or tolerated because the Pmqioror iiad 
enough to do to put down political horosy without involvijig himself 
in religious war. Here again the present Tzar has adopted a 
totally different policy. Dissenters generally are having a very bad 
time of it in Russia just now, and next to being a Nihilist, there is 
no worse crime than to add to tho numbers of a sect. Those Avho 
are already Stundists have to submit to attempts of missionaries to 
convert them back to the church, attendance at the meetings oi-gau- 
ised by the popes in the dissenting districts being compulsory, 
and woe betide the man who responds too readily to the invitation 
to join in the discussion. If ho prove too tough an antagonist, 
he is a marked man, and soon has a journey gratis provided for 
him to Siberia, or the Caucasus, tho latter being a favourite plaoti 
of exile for Dissenters. Since tho present Emperor ascended tho 
throne, probably some hundreds of the loading Dissenters of 
Russia have been sent into exilo for life. Teu or twenty years’ 
exile for “perverting a soul from othodoxy” is a very common 
punishment. Perhaps it is because tho punishment is so common 
that the Rev. T. Lansdcl has never deigned to notice it. 

The growth of Dissent is certainly ono of the cliiof roa,son3 
why the Russian Government is so ill-di,s]i 03 ed ju.st now towards 
Lutheranism, It no more holioves in freedom of thonglit in 
religious matters than it does in politics. A man who is born 
orthodox must dio orthodox under pain of imprisonment or exile. 
It may bo roraombered that a few years ago, wiicn tho Russl.'ux 
Goverumont wished to put down at a stroke tho flick('ring feeding 
in favour of Free Trade, it suddenly ono morning .sent tlni police 
to all tho libraries and bookshops in tlio Em])iro, and every 
book on Free Trade was .seized and do.stroyod. Tlio rising 

f eneration of Russia is now growing up ignorant of Free Trade 
eyoud what it may occasionally gather from tho j'oreigu 
press ; and to own a copy of Adam Smith’s “ Wealth ol‘ Nations” 
is to render one’s self liable to six months’ imprisonineut. This is the 
sort of policy that it is also pursuing towards non-orthodox liierai.are. 
As nature abhors a vacuum, it is ondoavouriug to till the. gap with 
a host of orthodox pviblicaliong, many of wdiieh would have 
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provided rare materials for the author of the Ingoldsby 
jiiegonds had they been extant in his time. Tho childishness 
of some of theso productions is so amazing that, when I read 
some of the latest in tho publishing department of the Holy Synod 
in February, I rubbed my eyes and asked myself whether 1 was 
not living in the time of tho blessed Saint Vladimir nine centuries 
ago, inst(3ad of in tho present year of grace. 1 say this without any 
disr(!sp8ct for a church, for which, in general, I have a good deal of 
sympathy. When I first went into the interior of Idussia, a lad, and 
could not oat tho black broad, the pope of the viIlage-~for whom I 
have still high ostoem— nsod to send mo daily comraunion bread 
from the church, and this is by no means tho only act of kindness 
I have received at the hands of the ecclesiastics of Russia. Many of 
them share uiy view that tho present tendencies of the Synod are 
not calculated to do, the chui’ch good, but to harm it. Since Pobiedost- 
soff became all-powerful, there has been a cessation to that inovo- 
inent of progress inside the church which seemed likely to put a stop 
to Dissent in a more permanent manner than the present policy. Still, 
as this policy is aoooinpauied by Count Tolstoi’s policy for curtailing 
education among the masses, by confining public instruction to 
children of the upper grades, it may be attended with success for a 
time, and even lead to what is believed to be likely to become a 
feature of the future, namely, a development on a large scale of 
the missionary movement. Up to now Russia has done little in 
this lino, beyond establishing a mission in Japan and converting 
the aborginal races of KSiberia to. Christianity ; but the operations 
against the Stimdists, the attacks on tho Lutherans in the Baltic 
Provinces, and tho despatch of missionario.s to Central Asia 
collectively constitute a movement that may lead to crusades in 
iinexpeetod directions. When Tzar, Government, and people arc 
stimulated liy such anniversaries as that of the introduction of 
Christianity into Russia to imitate the exploits of Saint Vladimir, 
it is impolitic to disregard tho display of fanaticism that has 
revealed itself in several respects in connection with the celebration 
at Kieff. Vladimir simply told his subjects to beco rue Christians, 
and tlioy obeyed. From this the moral is deduced that had succeed" 
ing rulers of Russia been firmer with subject races, thei*o would 
have been religious uniformity prevailing throughout the Empire 
to-day. This is not merely a hint for tho Lutheran Germans, but 
for the Mussulman Tartars, &c., as well. The Moscoio Gazette 
th'nks little difiiculty will bo experienced in making Russo-Greeks 
of all the Turkomans, as they are not thorough Mahomedans. It 
will bo interesting to watch the experiment at Askabad and Morv, 
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f liREE circumstances — tlio visit of Signor Orispi to Prinoo 
Bismarck,^ the reported outbreak in Afghau-Turkititnn, and the 
publication of Sir Eobort Morior’s despatch on opening up a sea, 
tiwln with Siberia — have provoked this week wide siad iuenssant 
discussion of tlio possibilities of peace and war in Europe. Ea.rly 
in the week the concession to Captain Wiggins to trade, tnriff-froo, 
with Siberia for five years, was rashly accepted as an indication 
that Russia was anxious to enter into friendly relaliojis with us. 
The cohoes of the congratulations of the few pro-Russiuu papers had 
hardly dhd away when the telegrams from India of a rising in 
Afghan-Turkistan against the Amir started afresh a flood of liostile 
criticism against Russia and her heathen ways. The first event was 
altogether exaggerated, although the Pall Mall Gazette did not 
stand alone in its erroneous dciluctions from it. Mr. Stead 
recently paid a two or three weeks’ visit to St. Peter.s- 
bnrg, and imagined that he has got up Russian politics in a 
manner that will enable him for the future to knock every Hus- 
sophohe into a cocked hat Your readers arc probably acquainted 
with the tourist who visits two or thi'oe Indian ports in the conrso 
of a homeward trip, and considers himself an export in Indian affairs 
over afterwards. I remember the ca=o of a di.ssonting minister 
who once came with a letter of introduction to moat; St. beter.sburg. 
He had been given a free ticket by Mr . "Wilson, of the Wilson Line, and 
stayed four days at St. Petersburg, during which ho oruiseJ very 
little about, being a man fond of sitting at his ease and enjoying 
the good tilings of this life, whether solid or liquid. On his way 
homo the steamer stopped at Oopenhagen for a few hours to r-onl. 
When winter oiuno round, the district in which ho ministered wus 
well placarded wii h posters announcing that on such and such a date 
the Rev.— — —would deliver an illustrated lecture on his “ travels 
in the Baltic, Scandinavia, and the Russian Empire, inel uiling a 
descriptive account of life and manners in Stockholm, Oopenha,gon, 
St. rotersburg, Moscow, Nijni Novgorod, Warsaw, and Odessa.” 
"Mr. Stead reminds me of this miuistor. Ho has had a few ohat.s with 
a fmv Russian officials, and fancies he has brought homo the entire 
policy of the whole Russian Empire in his pocket-book. To the 
average Riis.sian his articles on the politics of the country must 
revive rocolleotious of the funny p.arts of thp diary of the Bhali of 
Persia. Mr. iSlead is perhaps a little more in earnest than Nassr- 
ed-diu ; hut as this earnestness is expended more in propagating 
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iifrosh old idfias tbau iii iinparfcing new information, it does not add 
much to tlie value of his remarlss. 

One of the notions Mr. Stead revives is that if we were Mends 
with Russia, commeroial reciprocity would ensue between the Rvo 
countri(!S. and both hereafter woxdd be everlastingly embracing ea(,‘.h 
other in biisiuoss. While in tivisisia he met Count Ignatietf, who 
rather enconragod the idea, although Ido not believe he wont as 
far as Mr. Stead makes out. And then the editor ofthoPfR/ 
quotes this choice statement from '‘an English resident 
in the East” (or peihaps in Earlsvvood) who used these words The 
Russian peasant oaunot feed the .London artisan, nor can the Sheffield 
cutlers sell their knives to the Russian moujik— because why? 
Because a set of Qod-forsaken wretches with pens in their hands, in 
St, Petersburg and in London, keep on day after day gibing at 
each other, maligning each other, and imputing all manner of evil 
against England and Hnssia, until on each side it begins to be believ- 
ed that their first duty to each other is not to exchange products 
for manufaetin-es, and establish good relations based upon mutual 
interehangs ot surplus communities, but to exchange insults and to 
prepare to interchange shots. Ibis has a prettyjCobden prize-Iiko 
appearance, but it is a slatinuont that will not wash. From 
beginning to end it is simply what the irreverent of speech call "rot.” 
The commeroial policy of Russia has nothing whatever to do with 
pplitios. Speaking subject to correction, I cannot call to mind a 
single instance during the past -twenty jmars -where the Ilussiaii 
tariff has been altered against England because of the hostile feel- 
ings snbsisting_ between the two countries. Every change in the 
Russian tariff' is always discussed, and mostly well discussed, be- 
forehand ; and in excess the Minigter of Finance alway.s explains 
elaborately in the official press the reasons causing him to make 
the alteration, so that it is easy to correct mo if J am wrong. In 
tlio course of my Russian readiug—nnd for many year.s now I have 
read the Russian pajicrs daily as regularly as I have read the 
English — I have never seen even a non-official, let alone a semi- 
official, print advocate that Russia should oppose our political 
hostility -with her tariff, nor yet point out that the weapon has 
over boon used. Yet here is Mr. Stead pretending that the 
warfare between the English and Russian pres,s is the cau.s0 of 
tho heavy duties on English manufactures curront in llussia, and 
without the slightest basis of truth in his assertion, putting it for- 
ward, in the lingo of “ an English gentleman resident in tho East,” 
as an absolute fact. 

After thi.s, it is not^_ surprising to ftoA ihQ Pall MuH Ga:ette 
referring to Oaptain Wiggins’ enterprise .as "opening the door to 
El Dorado, and jiaviug tho way to a great trade, if England will only 



pursue a more ueiftlibourly policy towards Russia,” lu other words, 
we are to give up (Jonstantiuople for tbo right to export gold-crush-' 
ing luacliinory, duty-free, to Siberia for a few years. Not a very 
good bargain this, but the Pall Mall Gazette, like Professor Dald- 
wini revels in heing up in the clouds. In the first place> the 
extraction of gold languishes in Siberia, not because it hns biieii 
impossible to convey heavy macliinory to the mines --plenty of 
equally heavy machinery is constantly being hauled over Siberian 
roads— bat because in Ural Siberia the industry is so fettered 
by red tape and corruption that Russians refuse to embark tboir 
time and money in the enterprise ; while in Pacific Siberia, wbo'o 
gold is ten times more plentiful, the Government has purposely 
gagged the industry to prevent a gold rush to the Amcor. Por 
years the Russian authorities have boeu in fear of a rush of 
American diggers to the Amoor region, followed by the possible 
hoisting of the stars and stripes ; and to prevenf. this occurring, 
gold mining in the Amoor territory is placed under onerous res- 
trictions, and no foreigners are allowed to hold or bo ever 
employed in the mines. Such being the case, the opening up 
of a sea trade with the Siberian rivers will really exorcise no 
more' influence on the Russian gold industry than the discovery 
of Stanley in Africa upon the tn'ioe of ghee in Allahabad . 

Respecting Captain Wiggins’ concession I wish tp say 
as little as possible. Captain Wiggins is a supremely pluelvy 
seaman, who has worked so hard on behalf of tho Siberian 
sea trade with so little encouragement from England or 
England's merchants, that if he can manage i;o make a 
little pile in five years, no one will be more delighted than 
myself. It was Wiggins who first pointed out tho path to Nor- 
douskjold ; and had the tSundorland navigator boon as well su])port- 
ed as the Seandiuavian, the honour of discovering the sea ]r.issii,ge 
along North Siberia to the ocean would have falloii to this oouutiy. 
After years and years of disappointiuouts and rebuffs borne with 
admirable patience. Captain Wiggins has at length had the good 
luck to find in Sir Robert Morior an Ambassador wiliiug to do bis 
utmost on behalf of British trade. Perhaps there is a personal 
element in the matter, as Sir Robert Morior's sou has Joined tluj 
“adventurers,” and is to accompany Captain Wiggins on his first 
voyage this season ; but, at any cate, Captain Wiggins lias secured, 
a start, and i sincerely hope he and those who help him will got 
plenty of profit out of their five years' operations, vrlvatever the 
ultimate i'uturo of the trade, Rejrarding that, I do not behove it 
w'ill be very important, for the simple reason that the moment it 
assumes any proportions, Russia will crush it with lior tarlO'. Mr. 
Stead speaks of “ reciprocity in commerce being in favour in high 
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plaoeis” in Russia ,inst now. This is nonsense. Cotini; Ignatieff 
may believe in reciprocity, because the Count is a very clever 
Minister of broad liberal views, whose excellent regime as Minister 
of the Interior is still regretted by many Russians ; but ho has no 
influence at all just now, and can no more affect Russian trade 
policy by his opinions than the President of the Pair Trade League 
can alter the course of coiuinercial policy in this country. 

The fact of the matter is that Russia, at the present momentp 
is as rapidly protectionist as the members of the Codden Cluli arc 
rapidly devoted to free trade. People in high places, as well as 
people in low, aro convinced that steady adherence to protection 
can alone save Russia. It is not simply that free trade is unpopu- 
lar with this or tho other Finance Minister ; it is unpopxilar in 
society altogether. The causes of this are not diflieult to seek. 
Russia is pre-eminently an agricultural country. At one time 
her prosperity depended entirely upon the agricultural and pas- 
toral pursuits of her population. Those were the good old times 
■when gold imperials were as common as blackberries, and the people 
know not tho pains of paper money, the silver rouble being worth 
the good round sura of three-aud-six. Then came the change 
from wood to iron, with the corresponding revolution in the pro- 
ducts required for mankind, and followed by the rapid rise of 
competition on the part of the colonies established by England 
abroad. Russian tallow yielded to Australian fat, Russian wool 
was xtndersold by Oape fleeces, Russian hemp by Indian jutep 
and Russian timber by wood from Canada. Finally, America 
and India in succession altaclted with success Russian corn in 
tho markets of Europe, and left her without a product to rest 
upon except petroleum While this transformation was in pro- 
gress, there was a period when Russia, notable in tho sixties, was 
strongly tempted to go in for free trade, Her tariff then was 
(juite a mild one compared with that in force to-day. In Moscow, 
Ivatkoff Avas an ardent advocate of reciprocity ; and in St. Peters- 
burg, Kraovsky, one of tho best journalists Russia ever had, 
supported the idea in the Golos, The fit, however, did: not last 
long. Tho rapid growth of American competition in the corn 
trade provoked a general fear that if Russia relied too 
inuoh on her field products she might bo ruined, and 
appeals became urgent that everything , should he done to 
, stimulate manufactures at homo. Katkoff was one of the first 
to llii’ow over free, and the rest of the press soon followed Ins ex- 
ample. 'I']ie ro-.actiou reached a culminating point a few years ago 
when poliomneu Avenb round to all tho libraries and removed every 
book describiug or supporting free trade. To-day free trade is 
regarded by tho Russian Govornmont as poison; and he who 



surreptitiously roads or coaceals on his premises a copy of Adam 
Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations” is liable to six mouths’ iinprisou- 
ment as a comnion felon. This is what tho Pall Mall Gazette calls 
“reciprocity being in high places.” Mr. Stead’s eyes would have 
been opened had ho tried to smuggle a copy of Adam Smith in 
ituss across tho frontier, 

“ Tho Russian peasant cannot feed the I'jondon artisan, nor 
can the Sheffield cutlers sell their knives to tho Russian moujik,” 
not because newspapers wrangle, but because Russia wishes the 
Russian peasant to feed the Russian artisan, and the Russian, cutler 
to sell knives to the Russian moujik. Russia is most anxious to sell 
her produce ; but she wants cash for it, not manufactures. M'r. 
Stead’s dream of Russia, being content to grow corn for 
the English artisan, and receive in return without duty 
the goods manufactured at Birmingham and Sheffield, is a very 

S retty one; but it is a more vision — nothing more. Russia’s 
esire to become a great manufacturing power is stronger, I 
believe, than her desire to possess Oonstautinoplo, and, at any rate, 
shows itself more frequently. Every few months tho tariff is 
carefully overhauled by the Government, and any import which 
begins to expand too freely is quickly subjeotod to a new duty. 
Sometimes quite a tariff' war exists between Russia and Germany, 
and retaliatory measures of the two trade rivals get mixed with 
politics in discussion, s ; but we escape all that, Russia may tax 
our goods as much as she likes, and even suppress branolies of 
English business at a stroke ; but wo never retaliate, and hence a 
tariff war between the two countries is iinpo.ssiblo. All that Russia 
thinks about when she alters her tariff' against us i,s to improvo 
her commercial position, and tho political factor novor interferes 
with the matter at all. A striking instance is coal — curiously an 
article which Mr. Stead selects as one which Russia might allow to 
enter duty-free in return for Rassian corn if “ wo pursued a more 
neighbourly policy,” or, in plainer torm.s, if we handed over Asia 
Minor with Uonstantinople to Russia. Formerly English coal was 
imported into Russia duty-free.. This was allowed, not out of 
tonderuess for Euglaud, then under Mr, Gladstone’s control, but 
heoauao the consumption of English coal saved Ru,s,sia’s forest (and 
Russia is very anxious to preserve her timber suiiply), and beeauso 
the only .largo coal deposits were situate 1 out of the roach of 
steamers and railways. Tho moment, however, tho railway 
system penetrated to the Donetz region, and ramifications began 
to spread from that great carboniferous area to tho southern p:u‘ts, 
Russia found, of course, that English coal competed with thouative 
article, and imposed a small duty upon all that entered the Black 
I3ea. The duty was purposely a low one, because the littoral 
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province.s eoulaiii no fuel ; and lienco the railways and factories, 
until the native supply was large enough, depended upon the coal 
jniues of England. In the Baltic, to which it was inipo.ssiblQ to 
send a large supply of cheap Uussian coal, no duty at all was 
imposed. After a while the duty in the Black Sea was again 
raised, and thou a third time ; and the native supply being now 
considered powerful enough to meet Russia’s southern wants, the 
duty was made so prohibitive that 'England’s trade in coal in the 
Black Bea — ranging between two, and three million ton.? yearly— 
almost entirely ceased. At the same time sufficient means of inter- 
course with the Baltic had been established to allow of Hussian coal 
being sold at St. Petersburg; hence a small duty was also imposed 
on coal coming to Cronstadt. Recently, owing to the Donets pits 
having become flooded in the spring, there was a dearth of coal in 
South Russia and a “ cidsis ” took place in the trade; bub this 
is only temporary, and in a year or two Russia will produce every 
bit of coal she rcc|uiro.s, and a.¥piros even to export it from the 
Black Sea to the JModiterrauean. Already slie exports a little 
fi’om her Vistula mines to Germany. Such being the case, if 
Mr. Stead’s idea were carried out and we surren'dered Constantino- 
ple for the right to export coal to Russia duty-free one of two 
things would occur — either English coal would smash np the 
Russian coal trade, which I am sure Russia would never allow, 
since it is now too important, or else Russia, being well supplied 
with a cheap homo-supply, would require no English coal at all. 
Most likoly the latter would bo tho case. 
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Itovmoiii., SeiHember 14th, 1888. 

flVIIE small value I attached to the concession granted to Cap- 
X tain Wiggins is borne out by a perusal of the official decree. 
The concession proves to be no concession at all in the ,«ensc that 
company promoters in London make use of the term. Free trade, 
hit only in cevtain arikles, : is allowed in the Obi river for one year, 
and in the Yenesei for five ; the Russian Govenmienl i-eserves 
■itself the right to fix at any moment the maximum of the goods to be so 
inported. In other words, whenever the foreign mcrchunf: begin, s to 
do a good business in a certain article, he will be liable at any 
moment to receive a telegraphic decree putting a stop to any fur- 
ther Importation. This is very poor encouragement indeed; and 
if it be borne in mind that the “ concession a pplie,s io the Obi 
37 
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rhei’ only oiio year, becanse tho basin of that river is now i.iod to 
Russia by railway, it is open to inference that the extension of 
the railway system to the Yenesei system within the next five 
years will oauao the Russian Government to refuse a renewal of the 
concession, i have before me the copy of a long memorial, signed 
jjy one hundred and sixty of the leading merchants of Nijjri 
Novgorod Fair, m which they point out that, thanks to this railway 
extension into Siberia, Kussia is quite able to supply Siberia with 
the articles England proposes to introduce, and iirgo that tho Gov- 
ernment shall do its utmost to restrict to the smallest proportions 
the privileges accorded to Captain Wiggins personall}^ I have 
very little doubt that this will bo tho case, the exaggerated estimates 
placed upon the value of the concession by the English press causing 
the newspapers of Russia to angrily demand that the trade shall ho 
kept out of foreign hands. 

Some time ago a commission appointed by the General Staff 
to select the starting point of the Transcaspian Railway unani- 
mously recommended tho transfer of tho port from Azuu Ada to 
Krasnovodsk. General Anuenkolf, however, who would rather soo 
money spent upon an extension from Samarkhand to Tashkent than 
upon tho eighty miles of line from Krasnovodsk to Mulla Kari, 
which would be necessary if tlie port of Azun Ada were superseded, 
and who, moreover, was personally responsible for the previous 
transfer of tho starting point from Michaelovsk to Azun Ada, 
opposed the recommendation ; and in order to allow the matter to 
be discussed afresh, tho Russian Government instructed circulai's 
to be sent out, soliciting the views of steamboat companies and 
private merchants in regard to the question. An adjourned autumn 
meeting of the commission was held a few days ago to examine 
the replies, when it was found that nearly the whole of them were 
in favour of a transfer of tho port to Krasnovodsk. ■ The two lead- 
ing steamboat companies in the Caspian Soa — the “ Caspian and 
Mercury” and tho “ Lebed,” or Swan, founded many years ago by 
Mr. Swan, one of the directors of Sir William Armstrong, Mitchell 
and Company, trading extensively with Krasnovodsk and Azun 
Ada, both urgently advised tho immediate adoption of Krasnovodsk 
owing to the navigation troubles at the present terminus. 

The Afoaoj Vreinya of September 10th received to-day contains 
a two-column article on “ The Kusso-Persian Railway” of sricli a 
will] and gaseous character that 1 was convinocid in glancing down 
it that it could only proceed from tho pen of the most assinino 
member of tho Russian press — Gospodiu A. Moltcluinoff. As I 
expected, 1 found his namo printed at the bottom of it. Tlio ac- 
cusation in it against Sir Drummond Wolff, of offering £W.000 
to the Abyssinian Oossaek Ashinoff to raise a revolt in tho Caucasus, 
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h ii. ripc'cimen of the charges which this sorry jourualist indulges 
in, the point of which will be lost iu Russia owing to tlio personal 
attack also made on the Russian Mission at Teheran for not 
properly supporting Russian trade. Your readers may perhaps 
have soon caricatures of the swaggering special correspondent. 
This Moltchanoff is a realisation iu the flesh of a caricature 
of these caricatures. There are Ru-ssian journalists and, 
journalists — men the pre=s of any country might be proud of, and 
men caloulatod, by their writings and their manner, to bring any 
newspaper into discredit, Gospodin Moltchanoiff belongs to 
the latter category. The possessor of a smart penny-a-liner stylo, 
Siivorin, the proprietor of the iYo«« Vremya, sent him to London 
a,« a regular London correspondent a couple of yeiirs ago. The 
letters he wrote home were rapid attacks upon England, full of the 
errors of a man who could not road or speak English, who would 
have been amusing but for the offensive tone throughout. At last 
he made a series of venomous attacks upon the Russian Embassy 
here, compelling the Russian Governineat to order him home and 
to publish an explanation from the Russian Embassy, in which it 
was pointed out that Moltchanoff’ had so grossly misbehaved himself 
that he had been expelled the society of the Embassy, and that 
his statements wero simply the falsehoods of a furious man. Sub- 
soquently Moltchanoff went to Berlin, where he penned insulting 
attacks upon Germany and caused a deal of bad feeling. Thence, 
he proceeded to poor little Finland,' and wrote such soaudalous, 
attacks upon the E’inus, accusing them of disloyalty and recommend- 
ing the (lossa-iking of the country, that he was boycotted wherever 
he went ; and on one occ,asion, on attending a public ball, the whole 
of the people quitted the daiiciug-rooms and insulted him to the 
face by leaving him in solitary possession. That such a man could 
be tolerated at all by lins-sian editors i.s an indication of the de- 
graded condition into which the press has fallen of late years owing 
to the severe censor laws. All that can bo said about the Persian 
article in question that, whatever its influence upon Rns.sian 
Auglophobists, it repre-seuts the view of no Russian functionary, 
and in official circlo.s, therefore, will possess no weight. 


TEE M UESL/IjY pa CIFIC BAIL WA Y AjYD 
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l-o^Tion,Septemhtir 21st, 1888. 

O N 11 recent occasion I referred to the future railway aorofiii 
Siberia, which is destined to very materially influence the rela- 
tions of England and Russia with the Chinese Empire. The idea 
is by no moans new, although the present project is. Like the 
railway to Saraarkhand, the T/,ar decided upon it with very little 
preliminary discussion or investigation, and with an imporial 
grandeur, calculated to blast into iusigniticauco the poor little 
whiff-of-wind politicians of our parochial Parliament, decreed a 
couple of years ago the mandate to his Ministers at the top of a 
despatch— “Lot_ a railway be bnilt across Siberia, the shortest 
possible,” thns, in half-a-dozen words in Russ, ordering into exist- 
ence, with autocratic curtnoss and decision, affording a fine con- 
trast to the aimless verbosity of English Parliaments, a railway 4,000 
miles long, and oalculatod to cost from 35 to 40 millions sterling. 
One cannot but admire an Emperor who rules iu this truly Imperial 
raanucr. If one-man rule is to he a success now-a-days — and I hold 
strongly to the opinion that in any walk of life, in any country, a 
single man, clear-headed and resolute, is worth a host of babliug 
committees and commissions — it must be imperially applied by the 
individuals on whom have descended the despotisms of the world. 
The present Tzar is every inch an Emperor. He is physically one 
of the strongest men in the Russian Empire, ancl certainly 
the strongest Sovereign of the age ; while among the many 
stalwart, handsome Grand Dukes, young and old tliat grace the 
Russian Court, there is not one that excels him in good looks, 
although his brother, the Grand Duke Vlacliinii-, com[)eto 3 with 
him pretty closely. Quite contrary with usual stories circulated 
about him, he loads a happy, jolly life— is full of fun, fond of 
sport, works hard, exacts honesty from his Ministers, and practises, 
a.s well as professes, the purest morality. It would be interesting 
to institute a contrast between the daily life of the Tzar and the 
daily life of an English statesman — say, Mr. Gladstone. I fear the 
Russian would come off first. In one respect at least, Alexander HI. 
would secure the preference of right-minded men. WJiile 1;lio 
ministrations at Hawardeu Church seem to render Mr. Gladstone 
only the more intense in his efforts to demonstrate, with a jiassionate 
disregard for accuracy, that white is black and black white, tlto morn- 
ing visits of Lho Tzar to the private chapel of the Anitchkin or Gat- 
china Palace appear to impart clearaes,s to his consultatioii wiili his 



Miuiators and vifjour to his rule. The Tzar, beyond question, seems 
t.o try his hardest to pvoinote the -welfare of his country, to build 
u[j instead of i)uU down, and to guide it out of the political and 
economical discredit in which his father left it. Up to now his 
reign has t/een singularly free from the blunders and disasters 
which will make the history of the last few administrations of 
Great I’ritain intolerable reading for posterity. His decision to 
abolish the free transit across iho . Caucasus against the almost 
unanimous opinion of the State Council— a measure justified by 
events, and his decision to extend the Transcaspian ifailway to 
Wamarkluui J, arc two instances of the independence of mind which 
caused him to decide upon the railway from tho Urals to the Pacific 
as the only means of removing the stagnation that has so_ long 
made tho name of Siberia a reproach to the Russian Empire. 

When Alexander III. penned this decree upon the despatch, the 
question, of a railway through Siberia had been several times 
casually discussed, but only in a diiletante or academic sort of 
way, the idea being regarded as a grandiose one not within the 
range of practical projects until the completion of the European 
network of Hussia. On no occasion had there ever been anything 
of the character of an agitation in favour of it. Even the Siberians 
were satisfied with the gradual progress of the line across the 
Urals to Ekaterinburg and Tinmin, and would have hailed even 
a line to Tomsk with fervour. In many respects, therefore, the 
sudden decree of the Tzar was a bolt from the blue. Probably 
the Ministers of Piuance and of Railways were hardly pleased 
with its suddenness ; but in Russia a Minister is often more a 
servant than an adviser, and it -was their duty to carry it into effect 
with the docility of a disciplined soldier or the same acquiescence 
of a copying clerk in the merchant’s office. There is hardly a 
doubt that liie impulse to construct the line was largely derived 
from the successful completion of the Pacific railroad across 
Uanada, In most essentials Siberia is to Russia what Oanada is to 
England — a great lauded heritage, full of inaguificeut resources 
and sparsely populated, waiting to bo opened up. If Canada, 
only slightly sujipoi'ted by the mother-country, could construct 
a grout railway across the -whole of her territory, why also could 
not Siberia, particularly if accorded that warm support by the 
Imperial authorities which is always so freely forthcoming in a 
tStiite go vernod on paternal principles. True England is infinite- 
ly riclicr ; but Hussia also always has spare money for investraent, 
as eviilonccd by the recent intcimal loans having been subscribed 
for over and over again. Moreover, if English colonies can stand 
heavy debts of their own, why not also Siberia? After all forty 
millions slcvling would not be an overwhelming condition of 


indebtednesiii for a country traversed throughout hy ii trunk railway 
from the Urals to Pekin, and enjoying the overland trade boliween 
the Chinese Empire and the Continent of Europe, in England, 
of course, there would have been a vast amount of preliininary 
discussion, aud years would have been consumed in talking and 
writing about the project, the statesmen, as usual, op])osing it 
a,s mad and impracticable, and only acquiescing when the 
rest of the public was convinced, and ,1.0 or 20 inillion sterling 
extra had been wasted over a war of rival projects in time 
and money lavished on speeches, lectures, pamjjhlets, and 
books. In llnssia there was nothing of the sort. The Em- 
peror simply wrote-^“ .Let there be a line.” and a lino there will 
be, sooner or later, without any of the deluges of discussion which 
are deemed essential in this democi'atic country, No doubt dis- 
cussions have their value; but they never brought about the 
construction of the Euphrates Hailway, they permitti d the ruthless 
stoppage of the Kandahar line, and allowed the material intended 
for the Suakira-Berber Hallway to be shot like rubbi.sh on the 
Plumstead marshes. On the other hand, without a single discus- 
sion, Hiissia has made an immense hit by her Transcaspian line, 
whicli. will some day tap the overland trade of India and is about 
to make a second hit by running across Siberia a line that will tap 
the overland trade of the Ohinose Empire. 

It is not generally known that one can already travel by 
steam from Charing Cross to Tomsk, nearly one-third the way 
across Siberia and 800 miles nearer the I*acific tlian Tobolsk, 
The railway course is from Calais, to iSijni Novgorod. The 
traveller then goes by steamer down the Hiver Volga and up the 
liiver Kama to the town of Perm. The railway here com- 
niencos again, and runs across the Ural hills and through 
Ekaterinburg to the town of Tinmin. Hero the river 
navigation system of Siberia begins, aud the stciamer car)-ie,s the 
traveller on i,800 miles further to Tomsk, di.staut 5,000 miles 
from Charing Cross, The principal Siberian highway — tlie great 
trakht, or post-road, across Siberia from the Urals to the Pacitio— - 
ruiLS in this direction. A second way to c-iboria is wid Orenburg. 
This differs from the northern route in the fact that there is no 
break at all in the railway run from Calais to the Urals, the line 
crossing the Hiver Volga near Samara, and being free from the 
break that intervenes between Nijni Novgorod and Perm, Beyond 
Orenburg, howovei", there is no river system, and the country is 
sparsely populated. It is therefore more used for oommunicalion 
with Turkistan than Siberia^ The route actually chosen for the 
great Paciiic Railway lies about midway between the two. It start.« 
from f^a'tnara, on the Volga, and runs across steppe country until 
it reaches the Urals at Ufa, a distance of d2ii miles. The line has 
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boou con.'iticuotod by Government engineers at the cost of the State, 
the outlay being 24 million roubles, or £400,000. It traverses a 
splendid country, above all near Ufa, where I have travelled for day.s 
throirgh country as beautifully wooded and as charmingly laid out 
by nature as many an English park. Ufa is a very prosperous 
iiussian town, the capital of the Bashkirs, .situated at the head of 
the niivigation system of the iliver Bairley. Steamers run to Ufa 
regularly from Nijni Novgorod, and a considerable trade is done 
between the two places. From Ufa the second section to Zlataoust 
is already in hand, and parties of engineers are preparing plans 
of other sections in various parts of Siberia. The section from 
Vladivostock will bo commenced next spring, and perhaps one 
other .section lying between the Siberian rivers, most of which or 
their branches, although ultimately discharging their waters into 
the Arctic Sea, have at some period of their career a lateral course, 
and thereby provide a chain of waterways across Siberia. The absolute 
route throughout has not yet been decided upon in all its details ; 
but the following are the points that are believed to bo favourable — 
Ufa, Zlataoust, Toheliab, Kurgan, the southern part of the Ishem 
district Omsk, Tomsk, Lake bailuil landingstage, the upper course 
of the Oldura or Ura, the up{)er Araoor goldlields the luiddle part of 
the river Zey, Oonti'al Bureia, Little Khingau, Khabarovka-on- 
the-Amoor, the Ussuri Valley, and Vladivostock. Those who 
follow the course on the map will observe that it keeps away in 
general from the river route, and runs tlirough country all provi- 
ded with means of communication, thereby providing Siberia with 
a second route and opening up a larger area of territory. As 
many towns lie on tho river route, the injustice to them may seem 
to bo great; but tho chief aim in view is not so much to tie a few 
towns together as to open up the shortest possible main route 
between Eurupa and tbe Pacific, between St. Petersburg and 
Pekin. Besides, the Siberian towns are all of them insignificant, 
in size and population, Irkutsk, the largest, having only Bo, GOO 
iuhabitaats. Omsk comes next with 30,000; then follow Tobolsk, 
Barnaul, and Kra.snoyar.«k, with 15,000 apiece and Tiumin with 
13,000, the rest being four towns of 10,000 people each, followed 
by a series of largo villages. 

That the State shall cpnst.ruot the line throughout is already 
d(;t(!rmiued ; as also that tho railway shall be finished to Vlatlivos- 
i,t)ck before anything be done to force it upon Pekin. Tho cost, I 
have said, will range between 35 and 40 millions sterling, and thercj 
is not the slightest doubt that every penny of this could be readily 
raised ))y loans at moderate interest in Russia itself, particularly if 
spreadovera term of ton years. Uoriaiu infiuential Rn.ssiau officials, 
however, are talkijig of trying to get the line liui.’jhed in five years, 
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wliicli would involve thoconstnictionofSOO miles <a year, or more than 
two miles a day, and the raising annually of 7 or 8 milions sterling. 
This sum might be raised if Russia had a succession of good 
harvests, abatiiinod from diplomatic imbroglios abroad, and refraineil 
from raising any other loans ; but I do not think the present condi- 
tion of ilussian finance -warrants the belief that the Governmeiit 
can refrain from borrowing for another five years, and donhtiiig 
moreover whether, in spite of the generally flat surface of Siberia, 
the Russian engineers could keep on building more than two inilos 
a day of line for five years, omitting all calculations as to climate, 

I do not believe that the railway can be possibly flnisbod before 
18!18. Hapid progress may bo made by scamping the work and 
employing a large number of people upon it ; but for quite half 
the year the climate would put a stop to the operations. 

But in any case, whether the line take five, ten or fif- 
teen years to construct, constructed it will be, and the 
political effects will show themselves long before the final 
rail is laid. The present policy of the Russian Government 
is to maintain very friendly relations with China in order that it 
may gradually wean her from her partiality towards England. 
Russia wishes tp make certain that, in the event of -war, China 
will not be the ally of England. Already Russia has removed a 
deal of the hostility towards her previously rampant at Pekin ; : 
and as there are no burning questions disturbing the relations of 
the two powers now, this friendly tendency may continue. The 
climax of the new policy would be to make China an ally, and use 
her contiguity to India as a means of unsettling ns on the east and 
south-east confines of onr Indian Empire. This is a policy that 
requires well looking after at Pekin by our diplomatic representa- 
tive. Ill the meimwhilo, it is beyond doubt that Russia feels her 
position in the Amoor region grievously imperilled by the opening 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway and the constant swarming of 
the Chinese across the Siberian frontier. Until her Pacific Rail* 
way be finished, Russia will never consider her moans of 
defence at Vladivostock superior to the Anglo-Canadian 
means of attack. Sir Charles Dilke has pointed that out in 
his recent books, ba.siug his remarks on .m article 1 contributed 
two years ago to the Army and Navy Magazine entitled “ Is 
Vladivostook worth taking ?” but he makes the great mistake 
of imagining that the capture of Vladivostock would paralyse 
a Russian onslaught on India. What I insisted on was tW 
as a British fleet could do no good in blockading the White 
Sea and Baltic, it should be sent, instead of to those seas, to the 
Pacific and seize the Pacific littoral—a blow Russia could not 
easily repel, and -which would- pause her a deal of auuoyance— -at 
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any rate moro so Ihan a fafcik blockade in the Baltic. Bui; I 
expressly iioinieci out, aird I cannot unJerstancl how Sir Oharios 
Biilke, in appropriatiug my views in regard to the value of au 
attack on Vladivostookj can have warped their purport, that the 
seis:i[r 0 of the Pacific littoral would not in the least iuflueuoo tho 
Bus.sian march on India, which would have to be fought out, hani- 
iiior and tongs fashion, on the Helmnnd. Our occupation of tho 
Pacific littoral could only count subsequently in tho event of a 
failure of tho E,ussian attack on India, when wo could use it. diplo- 
matically with effect. If, however, we failed to repel the Russian 
attack, the gain of the supremacy of India would be worth to 
Rus.sia a hujidred Vladivo, stocks, 

With rog,ard to the swarming of the Ohiueso across the Sibo- 
rhm frontier, thi.s is amovemoiit, little noticed in Europe, which luia 
caused lltissia great uneasiness for several years past. 8o great 
has been the immigration in. tho Ussuri region, that four years ago* 
to counteract the preponderance the Celestials were gaining, 
Russia began a systematic colonisation of the country, which ia 
to continuo until 200,000 Russian souls are established between 
Yladivostock and the Ohineso border. The immigration of Chinesa 
i,s also prohibited, and the Cossack border guaials are encouraged 
to shoot down the Chinese like dogs if they catch them trying 
to cross tho Russian frontier to settle in tho Anioor 
region. Still tho flow continues, and it is largely in order 
to counteract it, and establish a permanent grip upon the 
Pacific littor.al, that Russia is so anxious to promptly continue 
her Siberian nailroad. 
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London, Novemher 9lh, 1S88. 

T he rairn,culi)U.s escape of tho Rus.sian Imperial family at .Borks. 

occupies the entire attoution of the Russian public just now . Tho 
more i;bc reports of the oyo-witnosses are published, tho greater 
i icci iinci till.) ni:! i’vel that auy raemher of the lainily should have osoap- 
ci! at ulL 1 lia.ve before me uow.a.llu.ssiau plan of the Tzar’s oar- 
j i'iigc, .showing the po,siti(m occupied by every person in it at the 
momeui. of th'.^ cat, a, strophe. Bovontaon pcrsoi-is wore seated at table, 
the Erap{‘vor occupying a middle kstit on. one side tind tho Win[ii'oss 
on the t>t.h(ir, the rest being tho Heir Apparent, Ministers, Oenorals, 
iVIaid,s-of-nouour, etc. At the end of the'' carriage was the buffet. 
SS 
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Lnnch was being served at midday, when sucldoniy three shocks 
were experienced. At the first, the floor of the carriage tumbled 
from Under tho feet ; at the second, nearly every one w’us shot from 
loft to right ; and at the third, the roof foil down in a standing 
position. Luckily the roof was a new one, with a “cupola” running 
down the middle ; and, this cupola so foil as to protect the heads of 
those on the Tzar’s side of tlie table instead of smashing them, 
rrhich must have been tho case had it been flat. A lacquey stand- 
ing behind the Emperor, and handing a plate over his shoulder* 
when tho accident occurred, was hirrled to the end of the carriage, 
and tumbled through the doorway into the buffet compartment, 
where be and everyone in it was crushed to death. The Tzar’s 
favourite dog Kamtchatka was also killed. For a moment 
all felt as though they wore in a tomb ; thou tho painter 
Ziohy scrambled out of an opening between the roof and 
the wall of the right side of tho carriage, and was followed by the 
Countess Kuiuzoff and the Emperor. The Empress had to be 
dragged out through a little window. Seeing Baron Shernval 
lying on the ballast insensible, with his head bleeding, she at once 
proceeded to him and, taking off her haslilik or hood, bound up 
his wound. The Emperor had a silver cigar case smashed in his 
pocket. General Tcherevin, sitting next to the Emperor’s daughter, 
the Grand Duchess Ksenia, was cut about the face by a broken 
mirror. Both officials sitting alongside tho Empress were also 
slightly hurt ; but none of the Imperial family received any in- 
jvu'ioB beyond a bruise or a scratch or two. Many of the Minis* 
ters lost their heads for the moment ; and ono mechanically began 
to pocket the silver spoons (human nature revealing itself strong 
in death) ; while another could not remember tho name of his 
dead .servant, and manifested symptoms of temporary imbecility. 
Tho Emperor, however, was as cool a.s a cucumber, and applied 
his well-known immense bodily strength to tho useful task of ex- 
tricating tho wounded. His dexterity with tho Kussian national 
%veapon— the axe — proved of service in this case. Eus.si.an snobs 
write that he acted “nobly” in thus helping to get out the wound- 
ed from the wreckage of the train. Alexander III. would bo the 
last to apply such a term to the qrart he took in an affair in which 
it was simply his duty, as an unwounded [tassougor, to work wiiA 
the rt'.st of the survivors to succour tho.so who wero hurt. The 
readiness, however, with which he luspondod to . tlio dictates of 
duty will not be forgotten by tho tlusshin public, and will cover 
him with the popularity ho merits. His extraordinary escape 
■wiii be regarded as a miracle by the supoi'Stitioua people, aud will do 
more to establish his power tiian any act of his since bis accession, 
six years ago. 
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As ■usual, saasational reports have circulaterl with repeal’d to 
Nihilist plots. Russiaa-Je-wish jouraalists at Berlia and Vienna 
make as aiuoli “copy” out of affairs of this kind ns the 
Whitechapel ponay-a-liaers have made out of the exploits of 
-Jiuk the tiipper; but up to the present momoat no ovidonee has 
been forthcoming to connect the revolutionaries ia the least with 
■the catastrophe. The accident took place between Taranovka and 
Bo iki, four hxindrod and forty miles from Bovastopol. The train 
had been nea.rly twenty hoars doing this distance, or an average of 
ahoufc twenty-two miles an hour, including stoppages, or hventy- 
ei gilt without them. The Emperor, who had been reading about 
the high speeds accomplished on English railways, thought they 
might go a little faster, and accordingly the rate was increased to 
forty-two miles. South Russian railway, s, however, are prover- 
bially ill-built; and the weight of two heavy locomotives, with 
nineteen carriages, for the most part twice as large and twice as 
heavy as English carriages, proved too much for the rain-sodden 
ballast and rotten sleepers of the Koursk-Kharkoff-Azoff lino, 
accustomed only to light trucks containing coal and corn. Hence 
the smash. The Offi-oial Journal announces that th© Emperor 
himself picked up a piece of the rotten sleeper in fault, and 
handed it over to the chief gendarmez officer to he produced as 
evidence. The Novco Vremyay in commenting on this, observes 
that the Emperor’s safety during his five thousand versts’ , journey 
depended upon seven million sleepers, twenty-eight million bolts, 
and one million sis hundred thousand rails. Not a singlo 
sleeper was to blame, but the whole Koursk-Kharkoff-Azoff 
line, which is ratten throughout. The writer might have 
gone further and asserted with truth that the rest of the South- 
Russian lines were not much bettor. Sydney Smith used to say 
that railway accidents in England would not be checked irntil a 
bishop was killed. Now that the equivalent of the Three Estates 
has nearly been annihilated at a stroke in Russia, the long-needed 
thorough reorganization of the Russian railways will probably be 
immediately taken in hand. There is a healthy rumour this 
morning that the Minister of Railways has been summarily dis- 
missed. : 

When the present Emperor “ came iu,” all the old Grand 
Dukes and Ministers “ wont out,” with the exception of Admiral 
Possiette, Minister of Railways, or, as Russians term him, “Ministei* 
of Ways of Communication.'’ A short time ago' the Minister cele- 
brated bis twenty-fifth year of office, and although he has managed 
to survive several purgings of corruption in his department and 
retain the confidence of the Emperor, there can be little doubt the 
•Russian railways would bo iu a far better condition laid he boon 



sTmuted when the present Emperor came to the throne;. It has 
uhvays heen a matter for remark that he should ha\ e managed to 
survive the oharges so long. Under tho late Tsa]- all I'ranchcs of 
adoiliiisiration were more or loss corrupt. The Ministry oi Eail-,vaya 
rivalled the other departments in incapacity and impurity. Admiral 
.Possiello could have hardly remained innoeont amidst so maoh sin; 
and if guilty in participating in that widespread coruiptlon rhni 
led to the complete breakdown of the railways during rlie P-asso- 
Turkish War, he can have hardly become an imaiaculate iMiiiistcu 
with the mere accession of a new sovereign to the throne, although 
he may have been more careful in concealing his transactions. At 
any rate, plenty of stories are current in liussia as to his methods 
of administration wln'ch would not stand a day-light examina- 
tion in a court of law. Still he retained the confidence of the 
Tzar, and was seated alongside the Empress herself when the 
accident took place. Whether he is dismissed or not now, Russian 
railways will undergo a complete overhauling ; and tho question 
will naturally occur to the Tzar as to wliether a Minister, twenty- 
five years in office, would not be better replaced by a younger and 
more vigorous man. When at the Petroleum Exhibition last year, 
I sevorm times saw him wandering aimlessly about the place — a 
little, solemn, white-haired old gontloman in a dark, solemn-looking 
uniform. On one occasion I attended a lecture on photometry, at 
the close of which the Minister and a good many other officials 
gathered round a new photometer the lecture had desoribed. One 
after another each spied through the conning glasses of the instru- 
ment, the object being a seventy-caudle-power Dofrios’ lamp blazing 
a few feet off. At last camo the turn of ’ Admiral Posiofcte. In 
re-arranging the iffiotometor, in order to get the proper focus for 
his own eyes, ho pulled a shutter down over the lens, complolely 
blocking the view and shutting out tho light altogether. The 
lecturer approachod to remove the shutter ; but tho Minister waved 
liini off, and, iiftor spying sagaciously through the clarkeucd tube 
some time, oxolaim^ : “ Enchanting — measures the light ad- 
mirablyi” with an air of such profound conviction and importance 
that several young students bad to flee and to give way to im- 
moderate laughter in a quiet cornoi-. 
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E mSMM MILITdR Y MO TEMEJYTS AMD 
THE HEW LOAM. 


hm\iQ^^ November 23r(l, 1888, 

O NOE mo'v iliis wijitev v/a aro having a, repetition of the rumours 
of an impending European war current about this time last 
year. Russia ia concentrating troops on the Austro-Gennan frontier. 
Russia is raising a new loan, of course, for warlike purposes. Russia 
is doing this, that, and the other, with warlike intent, and the truth 
of the statements to this effect cannot bo gainsaid, because the Ger- 
man and Austrian Governments arc doing this, that, and the other 
to counteract the effect of those dark .and niysterioiis juovomenta of 
Russia. Jn all probability this alarmist tone will continue throughout 
the wiuter. It is ojio of tho couditious of the present truce, which is 
simply one remove from absolute war. Now-a-days campaigns are 
commmenced in peacetime. Troops are manoeuvred against each other 
quietly, bxrt none the less effectively, on opposite side.s of the frontier. 
An army is no sooner armed with a now weapon than the rival power 
hastens to adopt a better one. If a new fortress is built, another is 
constructed to counteract its effects. Quito a race is maintained for 
the latest secret in explosives. No blood is spilt and no lives are 
lost ; but the outlay in money and time is enormous, and renders 
this conflict in time of peace as disastrous in the long run as war. 
On tho froniiors, the subjects of rival countries are treated with as 
much suspicion and hostility as though they were open foes. Every 
inquisitive stranger is regarded as a spy. Tho newspapers on the 
Continent being largely in Government hands, or under Government 
control, it follow.? that the animosities of rival Sta.ies reveal theni" 
selves ill printer’s ink, and a constant fusilade is maintained 
between opposing pens, in this hurly-burly of conflicting 
interests, Germany poses as tho preserver of peace, and by 
moans of her many nowspapiers ince.s.santly assails France and 
Russia as wolves seeking to rend poor Europe to pieces. To 
some extent England favours this view, and parrots every cry 
raised against Russia. Hence Russia’s movements are watched 
with vigilant suspicion, although they are not in the least directed 
against India, nor yet against Bulgaria. 

Some time ago I expressed the candid opinion that it was 
a good job for England that Russia was as strong as she is, I 
have never believed in that: insensate form of Russophobia 
which would like to see the Russian Empire pulled to pieces, 
and a powerful Germaw established on a part of tho ruins, 
Germany, Russia, .and France, all throe, are rivals we should 
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be wary of, and in view of tho check which each exercises 
on the other, Lord Salisbury would bo a poor statesman if he 
unduly exalted any one, and gave it mastery over tho resi,. If 
Hussia would be dangerous at Herat, so also would Germany bo 
dangerous in Holland. If France would foe a menace to England 
as victor at Berlin, so also would Germany boa disagreeable rival 
if she conquered France and .stripped her of her colonies as one of 
the terms of peace. The League of Peace is an excellent institution, 
but there is no reason why we should blindly attacdi ourselves 
to it and be dragged into European complications fomented by 
Prince Bismarck . What I have to complain of in regard to 
Colonel Maurico’s Balatw of Military Power in Europe is 
that ho makes it a sim qud non of Indian defence that wo 
should baud ourselves over, body and soul, to this offeu.sive 
league against Russia and France. Ho does not take in the 
wider issues involved. , Germany, for instance, is pursuing 
schemes of colonisation in Africa, which are certainly not advanta~ 
^eous to mtr interests. To render peace absolutely certain in Eux’ope 
15 to give her a free hand outside, and until we have consolidated 
our emohial power a little more, it would be obviously unwise to deli- 
berately pave the way for further exploits of the Angra Pequena, New 
Guinea, and Zanzibar description. It is to our interest that 
Germany should be curbed and fettered in Europe ; and therefore 
I rejoice that Russia should bo moving troops from tho Caucasus 
to Poland, and shall be oxcoediiigly glad if tho Russian loan be 
successfully raised, uotwithstanding that in the financial prints 
with which I am connected I strongly urge upon the English in- 
vestors not to put a penny in Rus.sian funds. 

That Russia should be able to reduce her army in the Caucasus 
is a blow to tho.se old fossils like General Sir John Adye, who ima- 
gine that she only maintains her power and prestige there by 
retaining a large force on the spot. It further favouivs the as- 
sumption that Russia contemplates nothing for the moment against 
Asia Minor and also against India, On the other hand, it en- 
courages the belief that Russia means to adopt a stronger attitude 
in European diplomacy, and in order to do this has resolved to keep 
the shadow of the sword close behind her Ambassadors. Lust 
year, it may be remembered, there was a furious pen conflict bet- 
ween the official military organs of Russia and Germany as to the 
foi'ces each power wag concentrating on the frontier. Eiich strove 
to make the other out the aggressor. In this country tho 
public never expect Russian newspapers to speak tlic truth. 
They have a reputation for lying, and it is very dillicult for 
the Russiau press to get a hearing even when "in the right. 
On ilio othet liaad the German press is supposed to be a truth-ioving 
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press, r.nd no suspicion is directed against its statements. As a 
nKij.t(;r-oi-i'fiet, tliare is liardly a pin to chose tietweeu the two 
presses, and certainly in the pen fight last year, the German mili- 
tary press distinguished itself in that art of making white appear 
whitey-brown, wliich years ago we used to call lying, but which, 
nowadays, when Gladstoniauism has rendered politicians of all 
parties indifferent to the truth, we tolerate as being judicious mis- 
representations, justifiable on the ground of “ expediency,” and so 
forth. • 

In the course of this controversy, the Russian military press 
pointed out that owing to the deficiencies of Russian railways, and 
the long distances to be traversed, it was absolutely necessary, 
for purposes of defence, that Russia should maintain a largk* 
standing army in the frontier zone. Anybody who has travelled 
on both sides of the frontier as 1 have done, and noted the quicker 
movement on German railvrays, the better roads, the better organ- 
ized depots, and the .superior resources of every kind, cannot but 
admit the justice of Russia’s contention, particularly as only two 
or throe years earlier innumerable books and pamphlets were 
published in Germany, demonstrating how easily Poland cotild ,be 
severed from Russia. These books put Russia in a fright, and the 
Germans had only themselves to blame if she sought to render 
such a seizure impossible. The really vital point at issue was this: 
did Russia’s concentration for defensive purposes mask any artful 
intention to suddenly lot .loose the dogs of war on Germany ? On 
this point I can express no positive opinion, as I am not in the 
confidence of the Emperor of Russia ; but certainly all the mili- 
tary men and officials 1 met in Russia during my three months’ 
stay there last winter disclaimed any such intent to deceive. Well, 
the present movement of twops is simply the realization of plans 
openly promulgated a year ago, and in this respect it cannot he 
said that it has been motived by any fresh change in European 
politics. 

Up to now tho Russian Army has comp>risQcl the following 
corps : — The Guards, tho Grenadiers, fifteen Army Ooi’ps, and 
two Corps of tho Caucasus. Prom the l.st to the IStlx 
.Uovombor the number of Army Corps has Loon raised to seventeen, 
while cue of tho two Caucasian corps has been abolished. 
Two divisions of this corps, the 20th and the 2ist, will still iem- 
porarily roraain on special serrice in the Caucasus, tho one ii> 
Daghistari, tho other in Tehetchna, these being tho only two dis- 
iricis in the Caucasus where any elements of unj-est can bo said at 
all to exist. Tho remaining division — (die 18th — hitherto cpiartorod 
at Btavropol, wdll be shifted to West Russia and added to rhe ISfch 
Army Corps, the headquarters of which are located at Kieff 
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repiacinff (.here the 33rd Infantry Division, whieli i;j transferred 
to the 9tli Anviy Corps, the headquarters of which are located at Orel. 

The transfer is accompanied by a reorganisation of many of 
the Army Corps, some of which until 1st to .i.3hh November 
comprised two iul’antry divisions and others three. The following 
corps will still contain three divisions : the Guards, the Grenadiers, 
the 1st Army Corps and the 1st Corps of the Caucasus, henceforth 
to be known simply as the Corps of tho Caucasus. The iJad, 4(.h, 
6th, and 13th Army Corps, hitherto containing throe divisiousj 
will contain two. Tho now Army Corps formed are tho 16tli, 
composed of the 2.5th and 4l5t Divisions, taken from the 3rd and 
4th Corps, and the 17th, composed of tho 3rd and the 35th divisions, 
taken from tho 13th Corps. Tho IGth Corps will bo located 
in the Vi Ina district, the 17th in tho Moscow. Besides those and 
other alterations, tho 13th Cavalry Division is transferred to tho 
15th Army Corps, having its headquarters at Kazan. 

The Kharkoif military circle is abolished altogether, the pro- 
vinces of Tohernigoif, Paltava, Koursk, and Kharkoif being added 
to the Kieff nriiitary circle, and the provinces of Orel and Voronej 
to that of Moscow, in this maimer the Moscow military circle will 
be tho only one loft of the “homo circles,” i, e,, circles not touching 
any foreign State. Tho Moscow circle will henooforth form a second 
lino, serving for the organization of a groat army reserve to assist 
those armies serving in the llrst line. 

Of course this roorganisatiou will improve Russia’s offensive 
and defensive power, since it disposes her forces more in the direc- 
tion of Austria and Germany ; but seeing that it was determined 
upon last year, it cannot be said to possess any special signilioauoa 
in regard to present events. With respect to the loan, Liussia has 
been trying for years to arrange a conversion of lior debt, and the 
present moment is particularly opportune for a stop of tins kind. 
Things are quiet at homo, trade is in a bettor oauditioii, the rouble 
stands higber than it has done for years, having advanced from Is. 
7cl. last winter to 23. id , and there is no special political cloud in 
tho foreign horizon beyond that raised by tlio movomont of troops. 
Katuraliy tho Gormans oppose tho loan, because it tends to iiiqu’ovo 
Russia's liiianeial position ; but I question whether this oppoait.ioii 
will not help tho loan so far as Franco is concoinod. This iaitcr 
is the most intei'fisting .point of tho affair, To emsmeipate heuself 
from thraldom to London, Russia, some 3 'o,ar.s ago .sliiftcJ lior 
nnauoial Ipu-.iuo'.s to BeiTn. Rut GcruMiiy h., .proved a worse 
creditor than Mugland, for the Goveruiuont there has rcptaitoiily ol’ 
late years tried to pull down Russian credit. A rotiiii,ni to .England 
being difficult owing to tho dislike of English investors to liussiau 
securities, Russia has turuod ,to France,* and if well received at 
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Pari.^, probably launch otbor loans there in due course. This 
will bring about, perhaps, Russia’s emancipation from the Berlin, 
boiuvo, eu whose operations very largely depend at present 
Uu-isia's financial credit on the Oontinont, Besides this foreign 
loiiu, Russia is raising this week another internal one of over two 
inilUous sterling to bo applied to the erctonsion of the south-wajst 
Rn.ssiau railway system. In all likelihood this will be a success, as 
no public companies have been lately formed in Russia to iibsurb 
the spare saving of the people, and certain Governiiiont and Rail- 
way securities have, in consequence, been rising abnormally high. 
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T ub Howard Association ha.s published in the Timas this wook a. 

weighty and well- worded expostulation against the ill-treatment 
of exiles and prisoners in Russia. Those nniortunatos, who at one 
lime could turn their eyes to England, confident of finding sympathy 
there, have of late years been treated with iuditioronce, if not abso- 
lute coldness, inconsequence of the misrepresentation of their condi- 
tion by the liev. H. Lausdell, and, as a result, have been deprived of 
tliat support on the part of English public opinion which has more 
than once in the past inducod the Russian Government to endeavour 
to ameliorate thoir wretched lot. While the bitter attacks of Rnsso- 
phobists have little oSect for good on tlie Russian Imperial author- 
ities, the latter are very sen,sitivo to the criticism of oiviJisation, judi- 
ciously applied, and on this account the protest of the Howard Asso- 
ciation — a Society whoso services to humanity are fully known and 
appreciated in Russia — cannot but exorcise important influence. 
Publicity is the most potent weapon of all for eradicating the abuses 
of Siberian exile. In this respect the admirable articles of Mr, 
George Kenuun, in the Century magazine, have peuotrated to the 
very roots of the exile system, and will probably load to much 
inquii-y and information. Honestly, as well as oarne.stly, written by 
an American who is a real and not a sham friend of the Russian 
people, they expose tho foulness of the .system to the glare of public 
indignation in a ma-nner which the Russian Government cannot— 
and 1 think I may safely .say will not — disregard. 

It may surprise some when- 1 mention that I read most of tho 
early articles of Mr. Konnan in Russia itself, licpeaiedly during 
my three months’ stay at St.: Petersburg last year, T came 
across copies of the Cmiury magazine in Rufisitvii houses, and 
bb 


silways heard the articlea approvingly spoken of even by C4overn« 
inent officials violently antagonistic to the Nihilist movement. It 
is the greatest mistake in the -world to suppose that the servants of 
autooracy in general delight in the devilries of fhe present exile 
system. On the (jontrai'y, many ofEoials arc doing their utmost to 
get tho abuses remedied, -working with a zeal and a sympathy as 
ardent as any humanitarian could desire. Unfortunately, they 
are handicapped by the cold remorseless grinding of official 'rontiuo 
on the one hand, and by a tightly gagged press on the other. It 
is a far cry from a charitable bureaucrat to the Cabinet of the 
Tzar. However, what B.us.sians themselves could not do an Amori- 
can has done. “ The Emperor is rending every one of Kennan's 
articles, and reading than carefully,” said a lligh Court official to 
ino on one occasion while discussing the contents of the last num- 
ber of the Century magazine he had just received ; aud no one who 
knows the real character of Alexander HI. will believe that he 
will brutally ignore the burning appeal made to him on behalf of 
the poor wretehes in the dungeons of the Empire. Because ho does 
not believe Russia is yet ripe for a babbling Parliament, and 
because he strikes bard at those who try and undermine autooracy, 
it does not necessarily follow that he approves of a system, 
of the evils of which he is to a large extent ignorant, any more than 
the Four Estates in this country approve of the bad accommoda- 
tion provided for persons on their trial at the assizes in provincial 
England, indignantly denounced by several Judges last year. In 
the latter case, publication of the evil in the ear of the nation 
through the press is leading to reform ; and in the former publica- 
tion in the ear of the Tzar by means of George Kennan’s articles 
will, I believe, lead to beneficial results, above all if the admirable 
oxpo.se of Mr. Kennan’s and the protest of the Howard Association 
bo followed by still further publicity. 

As Mr, Kennan’s account is so widely different, perhaps 
I may as well indicate, as a stranger to both writer's, what 
1 consider to be the causes of their conflicting testimony, in 
spite of several journeys in Russia, Mr. Lansdell is absolutely 
ignorant of the language, being unable to conduct the most 
trifling conversation with the people ho meets ; the native litera- 
: turo on the subject— notwithstanding tho censorship, expo-sures of 
the exile system are constantly taking place in the pro,ss and in 
reports issued by prison committees — is closed to him ; and wher- 
ever I have tnwolled over the same ground, I have found ho con- 
fines Ills invostigations mainly to questioning officials in their ow!i 
homes, at thoir dinner tables, instead of quietly pursuing hi,s 
enquiries amo-ng the exiles and prisoners themselves. On the 
other hand, Mr, Kennan speaks Russian, and has diligently 
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colloctod fin i studied the official aud private literature dealing 
■with exiles and prisoners ; ■while instead of racing through 
Siberia full speed, and spending the moments of halt in hotels or 
at the homes of the officials, he went over the ground slowlj and 
stayed long enough in oacli place to gain a proper insight into 
the slum.s of Siberia. If unlike Mr. Lansdell, ho was unable to go 
over the fortress of St. Petersburg, it may be pointed out that the 
reverend tourist went over it without a plan ; he could not speak 
ilussian to the prisoners, a defect he did not attempt to rectify by 
taking with him some English resident speaking the language ; and 
in niakiag his reseai'ches, he was wholly at the mercy of an official 
guide who has since treated Mr. Landsdoll’s solemn account of his 
hasty survey as one of the funniest jokes ever perpetrated 
by a deluded foreigner. Mr. Lansdell probably did his best 
according to his light ; but his light was a very limited one, of 
the fartlung rushlight description, and quite different from the 
flaring torch which Kennan has carried through the Russian prison 
system. Moreover, Lansdell, who personally is a curiously cold, 
if not selfish man, has absolutely not a spark of sympathy for the 
prisoners he wont to see, whether oriminal or political. Hence his 
utter inability to comprehend the feelings of on educated man 
torn from his family, aud on some .slight charge, ofteu false, sent 
thousands of miles into exile. It is well that this should be clearly 
understood, because an attempt may be made to minimize the value 
of the timely protest of the Howard Association by pitting Mr. 
Lansdcll’s superficial tourist jottings against the close, steady- 
studies of Mr. Kennan, conducted much after the manner Sir 
Donald Mackenzie Wallace made famous a dooade ago. 

I am not one of those who believe that a Parliament, on the 
•English model, suddenly applied to Russia, would bo a paiiacoa 
for all the evils under which the country at present labours, and 
prefer to see Russia work out her political salvation in her own 
way. I can well understand why the Emperor should hesitate, 
and hesitate wisely, befoi-o saddling on Russia iustitutions which 
even wo, owing to obstruction aud verbosity, are ourselves 
somewhat sick of. Pending a solution of the constitutional 
problem, any attempts to promote administrative reform of 
abuses in Russia by publicity abroad cannot but ho regarded 
with gratitude, both by the sufferers themselves and the Russiati 
public generally. The Century magazine has done a signal service 
in this direction by sending Mr. Kennan, with a photographer aud 
artist, to Siberia ; and if this and the protest of the Howard Asso- 
ciation he followed up by other measures that will readily occur to 
pliilanthropists, America and England may be able to bring aborit 
an aijielioratiou of infinite human misery, and at any rale will aid 



tlie effoi'Is ol' Russians themselves to abolish the exile system to 
Siberia altogether. 

Mr. Kennan’s articles mn through Volumes X1I.I. and XIV. 
oi ihet Century magazine, and are still in progi’oss. TLo sketches 
and illu-^tratioDs are both artistic and truthful, and when eomjilete 
will constitute tlte best record of the exile and prison syst<nii of 
Russia yet published. While in Russia 1 invariably heard Mr. 
Lansdoll’s books spoken of with contempt in spite of the spirit of 
adulation pervading them. I found few, whether IRissians or .Eng- 
lish residents, who regarded Mr. Kennan’s articles as otherwise 
than painstaking and realistic representations of fact, .s which are 
certainly not hidden to Russians themselves, whatever they may 
be to a chance stranger wlio skims over the country like a dragon- 
fly over a weed-infested pond. 

The Russian military authorities in the Caucasus are inviting 
tenders at Tiflis for the construction of Cossack barracks on the 
Persian frontier, close to where the military road from Askabad to 
Me.shod crosses it. These are to bo of a substantial ebaraetor, and 
will probably form the nnclous of a future Russian settlement on 
the spot. 

The Russian press is noting the significance of the fact iliat 
the Shah of Persia, who leaves shortly on ti new European tour, 
does not propose to pay a visit to .England, although ho will travel 
as far as Paris. If ho were really anxious for British aid and a 
development of British influence inside hi,s dominious, as deedarod by 
the Conservative press on the occasion of the recent Te Doums over 
the Karun concession, it is not probable that he would go so far from 
Teheran without paying a visit to Loudon. For my part;, I have 
never been sanguine that cither England or Persia (.lould derive much 
benefit from the present Shah, and do not expect much fi-om Wir 
Henry Drummond Wolff's diplomacy. Jf the Per.siau Gulf littoral 
is to bo saved from seizure by Russia, something better than the 
chit chat of 8hah and Ambassador at Teheran will be needed, and at 
present there are no indications forthcoming. 

Tile War Office is making amends for the suppression of my 
lecture in December. This week I have received an official invita- 
tion to give two lectures on petroleum before the Scliool of Military 
Engineering at Chatham at the end of the mouth, or the first 
week in Fohruar)’’, for which the Government have assigned a grant. 
The invitation is purely spontaneous, and on this account tlie more 
gratifying, since otherwise it would not have been a satisfactory 
amend for the uncourteous manner in- which the lecture on “ Cut- 
ling Russia’s road to India” was suppressed. The latter i shall 
net now doll vor until ,tho two, at. Chatham have beou diisposcd of. 
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ItOTSDon, January 25th, 1889, 

f HE news that Tikhomiroff, one of the most iuflueutial of the 
reactionary leaders at Geneva, has been pardoned by the 
I^iiKsian Iinjieritil Government, and will return lioine at once, is a 
blow to those cosmopolitan conspirators who have no other aijn in 
life than the promotion of universal chaos. In all probability it 
will bo followed by other recantations. For some time past Nihilism 
has been in a depressed condition, and I know more than one of the 
refugees in this country who would be only too glad to return 
homo. Freedom is a delightful institution in theory; but the 
“ ilesh-pots of Egypt ” appeal to the exile with a keenness which 
no mere residence" in the free and unfettered lands of Swdtzorland 
and England can compete and compensate for. For the sake of 
freeing his country from those bureaucrats wdio are a nuisance in 
every country, many a sanguine youth of patriotic aspirations has 
in the past quitted a happy home, and turning his back on a circle 
of kind faces (how many land Russian faces pass before me now, as 
I lean hack in my study chair in a reverie 1) has buried himself 
' alive in the filthy hovels of the working classes to educate them to 
fight for liberty. After months of hard work, in the foulest sur- 
roundings perhaps, have followed discovery and impi'isoiiinent. 
Then have come perhaps escape from prison and flight to London 
— to make the discovery there that in the land par e.veellence of 
liberty, poverty is looked upon as a erimo, that districts as large 
US St. Fetorsburg are given up to squalor and misery, w'ithout 
Parliament earing one rap about tho matter, that private vested 
interests arc allowed to appropriate nearly the whole of London’s 
river bunk, to spoil tho finest thoroughfares, and surround the gar- 
den squares with barricades of iron. In London he finds himself 
as completely lost as in one of his own great morasses. Cold faces 
surround him ; nobody well-dressed seems to rate him higher than a 
vagabond, unless it be his fellow-refugees and sympathisers; and 
those also ho observes are looked upon as having lost caste. When 
ho iiilk.s about “ patriotism,” people listen with a smile, for to their 
view it is now the trick of the political swindler to pose as a patriot. 
No wonder he soon groVs tired at their cold narrow ways, and 
misse.s the general good nature, the breadth of view, and the happy- 
go-hicky toleration of his countrymen. He finds that, save on 
exceptiouul occasions, one can be Just as badly off personally under 
a Parliament as under an autocracy. If tho Imperial family waste 
iiicir time at balks and dinners and the pleasures of (Jourt life; the 


Parliament of Great Britain also wastes its hours in babbie and 
disorder. Great social questions are shelved in order that this or 
the other party may win in some interminable conflict over a peddling 
little matter that in Russia would be polished off sliarp by a single 
functionary ; and imposing commissions, after sitting for years 
on poverty, the housing of the masses, or what not, disperse with- 
out any further notice being taken of their reports than if there 
had boon no investigation. In London people take life in 
pen’ worths. To a Russian it soon becomes intolerable, and 
he longs for the brighter climate, the cheaper food, and the 
more comfortable lodgings at homo. I imagine there are few 
Russian refugees to whom the reflection does not come some time 
or other, afer sleeping perhaps in a cold and cheerless London 
bed-room in the duff and nipping month of November, with 
the landlady clamouring for the rent, and threatening to turn 
him out into the streets of a city whose five millions of free- horn 
citizens care nothing for his fate (notwithstanding that so many 
may spout or write about their love of liberty), 1 imagine there 
are few refugees who do not feel they were fools for forsaking their 
hemes for a bubble, and would bo only too glad to return to ilussia 
if assured of a free pardon. 

Paris and Geneva are not so bad as London, above all the 
latter place, where landladies, as a Nihilist told me the other day, 
are more charitable, and will often give the refugees months 
ami months of credit. But in London the revolutionist is a fish 
out of water, tie is no longer fondled by society. The police 
hustle him about as much as the police in Russia, and on occasions 
do not hesitate to baton him if he expresses his feelings too much 
in illegal crowds, i do not believo in revolutions and wholesale 
.schemes of reform of the Soci.Jist description myself, and in 
many things prefer autocracy to a Parliamentary system of 
Government ; but I have a deep sympathy for these poor fellows. 
For years I have always vecom mended them for Russian lessons 
whenever any officer has written to mo for the name of a teacher; 
and at times there have been pleasant Sunday parties of them at 
Plumstead, where, for one day at least, they have, let mo hope, for- 
gotten their troubles, and revelled in ro-ast beef, (Ihristmas pudding 
and porter. It may be asked, why this faro? Weil, when I wiis 
a lad in Russia, there were Russians who wore never tired of mak- 
ing known to me the remarkable and numerous dishes of their 
country. It wa.s long before I learnt to love them — on one memorable 
occasion i re member, 1 was nourished on communion broad for a 
considerable period, till I learnt to like black bread, the priest 
sending a snpjdy from the church every few d.ays; but f do 
like Russian living, and whenever I ^ay a trip to Russia my many 
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Mends tbere seem never tired of tempting mo beyond the limits 
of hygioiiie propriety. Itassians, on their part, rnn away with tlw 
iropre.'ssion that we are a race of tremendous eaters of sulustantial 
faro ; believing firmly that we dine almost every day upon ‘•roast* 
hoof, plum-pudding, and porter.” So that whan Eussians come, 
whether Nihilists or Imperialists, a large sirlion, a flariug plum- 
jiudding, flanked by tankards of strong ale and porter, always make 
thoii' appearance on the table, and it does one’s heart good to see 
how these poor revolutionaries enjoy this good old English fare. 
Then old battles are fought again round the fireside, political theories 
are thrashed out, and personal revelations are sometimes made that 
shed a light upon the hope.s, aspirations, and aims of the revolution- 
ary loaders and enable one to sec the grmt revolt of Itussian intelii- 

S once against autocracy from a very different standpoint to that of 
10 tourist or travelling Pharisee. of the Lanadeli description. 

It is curious what a little sympathy leads to. In Russia I 
never openly flaunt my opinions in public places ; but I never 
conceal them in private. On one occasion I was arrested as a 
Nihilist at Moscow, but this was due to the oflBoiousness of a 
dvornik during the cornation ceremonies, and the detention 
caused me no after trouble. ■ On another occasion 1 ■was 
suddenly summoned to a police-station at ten o’clock at night, 
and departed from my lodgings followed by the ominous ’looks 
of my Engli.sh friends, but there was only a trifling informality 
in niy pas, sport, and I was back again in half-an-hour. Last 
winter a foreign consul, who was intimately acquainted with the 
chief of the secret police, informed a friend of mine that a man 
had been put on to watch my movements ; but I never saw tho 
man and never bothered about him — looking indeed upon liim as 
a Isind of friendly protector dm-ing my prowlings at night among 
the poorer neighbourhoods of the capital, an old pleasure of mine. 
But what I was going to mention was that being one day at tho 
Petroleum Exhibition, negotiatiug a contract on tho part of some 
English friends with a certain merchant over a tumbler of tea, he 
led tho conversation round to tho kind of Russians settled in London, 
and oflfected the discovery that I was a friend of one of the best 
known of the revolutionaries. In a moment tho old man was off, and 
in a fow minutes he returned with a naval officer, an author, a 
teacher, and another merchant, and in a few minutes more, all wore 
drinking enthusiastically to tho ‘'dear old absent friend in London,” 
a toast I am not ashamed to say that I mysolf proposed when the 
glasses of vodky w’ere clinking together, and everybody was look- 
ing at everybody else to propose the sontiment. After that there 
was mothing more said about petroleum (although the night’, s 
proceedings favourably affected the contract), aud a good deal 
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was said about politics, Potwitbstauding that the door from 
the room to the bar was open, and police officers and officials 
were lounging about the place smoking and drinking. Not 
one of those Exissians, although their friend was reported, 
whether truly or not I do not know, to have participiited 
in the killing of a certain tyrannical fuiictionaiy, was what 
an English newspaper would have raotint by the appellation of 
Nihilist. They were simply Badicals anxious to soe reforni, but 
no longer ready to rush at the throat of the Tzar to secure it, and 
if their views are common among the generality of men discontent- 
ed with the existing state of things, a fresh generation will have 
to grow up before there will be a recurrence of the reign of terror 
-—above all, if the Grovorumeut pardons other political offenders 
besides Tikhomiroff'. 

In many things the Russians are more oppressed by bnreiut- 
cracy than they were in the late Emperor’s reign ; but it is im- 
possible for any but a fanatic to regard Russia as retrograding. 
If the system of government has not been rendered more liberal, 
the men who rulo Russia have been changed by a bettor class of men 
at the heads of the administration. In politics as well as in social 
life, the change from Alexander II. to Alexander ill. is a change 
not far dissimilar from that of George IV. to that of Queen Vic- 
toria, The late Emperor not only led a gay life, but his brothers 
all followed his example, the Ministers followed suit (Gortsohakoffi 
was more often in a brothel than in his master’s cabinet), and 
when the functionaries saw Grand Duke’s pillaging the dopart- 
menffil funds to maintain their mistresses in lavish splendour, it is 
not surprising that the entire service was corrupt, and whole classes 
of the community discontontod. The present Emperor, on the 
other hand, and his brothers Vladimir and Alexis, are honest men 
of strict morality, having moreover, genial raannoi’S, who take an 
honest interest in their work, and enforce it as far as they can 
throughout the service. No doubt plenty of conniption prevails, 
hut it is punished when found out, instead of being toleratoil as 
before. “ Uncle, what’s a fleet ?” once said the present Heir- 
apparent to the Grand Duke Constantine before his father ascended 
the throne, 

“A fleet/' replied the head of the navy, *' Why, a fleet k ii 
lot of vessels.” 

No, nnolo, not that kind of floet,” rejoined the boy earnestlvj 
“ I mean the fleet that yon drink — is it a wine, or what r ’ 

There’s no such thing, my boy. Whore did you hear tha 
word ?” 
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“ Oil, from papa. I hoard hitn say to mamma that you wero 
drialdiig all the fleet I” Tableau. In another, popular .'story the 
boy was made to say : — “Uncle, what is n RashoinW'’' “Avazboinik 
is a thief. But isn’t it something else ?” “ No, nothing else. ” 
“ But it must be, uncle, I see yon don’t know.” “Yes, i do, there 
is no other meaning for the word ; it moans a scoundrel who steals 
and robs from poor people.” “ But there must be another moaning 
nnciej” persisted the boy, “ because I hoard papa call yon a 
raaboiiiik to mamma, and yon can’t be that.” 

Stories, such as those, were as plentiful as blackberries ten 
years ago in Russia. One hoars nothing of the sort against Vladi« 
mir and Alexis, who have succeeded Nicholas and Ooustantiue as 
heads of the army and navy. If the Ru3.sian institutions are more 
tightly managed than before, and the press drops in captivity, 
Russia has loss to complain at, lass to blush at, than ten years 
ago. “ What a blight indicted on noble effort ! What a 
useless sacrifice ! — ^tho assassination of the late Emperor,” said a 
politician to me the other d.'i,y I “ The bomb that blow up the Em- 
peror shattered the whole revolutionary movomout,.aud threw back 
Russia a huudred years,” “ My dear sir,” I replied, “ if you knew 
how great a social and political change was accomplished by that 
act, you would say that, so fear from not causing a revolution^ it 
really did accomplish at a stroke an immense revolution in the direc- 
tion of, improvement, although it may have been a different kind’ of 
ttmsformation from that contemplated by the Tzarmd 0 ,s,” 

One can express such an opinion while censuring the Tzarin- 
dos and deploring the death of an Emperor who, with all his faults, 
had much that w'as worthy of respect in him. It is because linssia, 
is better governed that the Imperial Government can afford to let 
plotter.? like Tikhomiroff go back ; and it is bocau.so this ia rocog- 
ni.sod by such men that Tikhomiroff is willing to make peace with 
the Russian authorities. 
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Londojt, March JSiJi, 18S9, 

O NE of the most remarkable events of the last twelve months is 
the revival that has taken place in Bnssiau credit and trade. 
When 1 crossed the frontier in January last winter, I received 
about ten roubles in exchange for the pound sterling — nine roubles 
ninety- five copecks, I think — at the German station of Eydtkunin, 
and ten roubles at the Russian station of Wirballen or Virjhbolova. 
That meant that the, rouble was worth about 2s. apiece. Before 
the Russo-Turkish War it had been worth 2s, 9d., half-a-crown 
being in those times regarded as the average for rough monetary 
calculations. In proceeding to Russia, my expenses bad been 
fixed on the two shillings’ scale. I had not been in St. Petersburg a 
week, however, before the rouble began to fall, and soon I was re- 
ceiving 11 1 and 11| roubles for the pound, being an improvement 
in iny favour of two or three shillings in every pound I 
spent. On one occasion the rouble even touched eighteen 
pence; but this was on the darkest day of the tdiree months* 
depression that prevailed during my stay at St. Petersburg. This 
■fall in Russian credit pnt a stop to all bn.siness. Then, in the . 
spring the subsidence in the warlike feeling towards Germany, and 
the sudden export of vast quiintities of corn, caused a re-aotion to 
.set in. The rouble rapidly improved till a pound sterling fetched 
only 9 J roubles, and this rate of exchange has been maintained over 
since. In consecxueueo of the previous fell in the rouble, the Min- 
ister of Finance had been compelled to increase the taxes so as to 
-meet the heavy drain on the revenue occasioned by having to pay 
many of tlio loans in gold. Tlio result of the rise, therefore, was 
that instead of a doficit, or an oven balance, the Minister this year 
finds himself in possession of a bouncing surplus of ton millions 
sterling — a thing unheard of in Russia since the (Jriniean War. 
This nuexpectod windfall ha.s stiffened Russian credit immensely, 
besides giving a vigour to Russian finaucial policy hitherto impos- 
sible, Thus one hoai's of the daring determination lo finish oti'tlio 
great, Siberian railway in three short years if the engineers can 
manage it; while the crude-oil pipe-line scheme, on wliich English 
capilalisls are about to stake three millions sterling, is to receive 
a guarantee of at least 3 per cent, from the State. The great Siberian 
railway I described in your columns some time ago. On this oc<.',asion 
i will say a few words about the crude-oil pipe-line scheme. This 
is a project for oonuocting tho B.aku oil region, with the Black Sea 
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by means of a pipe-line five hundred miles long. The idea is by 
DO means now. Many schemes have been broached at different 
times by English, Russian, and American speculators ; but until 
the petroleum traffic on the State-aided Transeaucusiaix railway 
became too enormous for the capacity of the line, the Russian 
Government refused to sanction any of the schemes, A year ago 
a Govermnont Committee drew up the terms of a proposed conces- 
sion, which were accepted by a Russian named Elimoft', who, after 
an interesting succession of events, which it would bo prematura to 
describe to-day, finally made arrangements with a powerful English 
Syndicate. It is this Syndicate that is now face to face with the 
Russian Government, and the amended concession, having 
passed the Committee of Ministers, is expected to be signed 
by the Czar himself this week. It is very curious to note 
how readily powerful banks and capitalists have taken up 
the scheme. At the head of the Syndicate is Sir Edward Thornton, 
formerly British Ambassador at St. Petersburg. Starting from 
Baku, the pipe-lino will take a short cut vtd Shemakha, etc., to the 
Tiflis district, joining the Transcaucasian railway at that part, and 
thence make its way alongside it to Batoum or Poti, on the Black Sea. 
The engineering arrangements are quite complete. They were in 
readiness, worked out to tho last detail, when 1 saw thorn at Moscow 
last year; and although the pipe-line has to traverse mounkins- 
three thousand feet high and rivers .seven hundred feet broad, the 
difficulties are nothing beyond what have been already successfully 
overcome in America. The pipes will have a diameter of eight 
inches, and will stand a prefssure of l,8001bs. to the square inch. 
Pumping stations will be erected every twenty miles or so. Tho 
total quantity of oil that will flow through tho pipe annually will 
bo 1,311,000 tons. As soon as two-thirds of this capacity is reach- 
ed, tho Company will have to lay down a second pipe-line. The 
actual cost of tho first pipe-line will be not far short of a million- 
and-a-half sterling. The attention given to the scheme by Lon- 
don banks is a striking illustration of the revival of Russian credit. 
Three years ago no London bank would have handled such a .scheme. 
Eor touyears all connection between London and Russian enter- 
prises lias been practically severed. I question whether in the 
whole of that period ten Russian enterprises have boon floated 
in this country. Plenty of Russians have come here with 
financial projects, but they have had to go away again with 
lightened pockets and long faces. Concurrently with this, many of 
the English firinjij in Russia have liquidated their enterprises and 
withdrawn completely from business in that country. A striking 
illustration of this was the action, of the banking house of 
Thomson .Bouar and Company, which drew all its money out of 
Russia after a long and hwgurable record at St. Petersburg, and 
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London, March 15ih, US9. 

O NE of the most remarkable events of the last twelve month.s is 
the revival that has taken place iii Hiissian credit and trade. 
When 1 crossed the frontier in January la.st wintei*, 1 received 
about ten rouble.s in exchange for the pound sterling— nine roubles 
ninety- five copecks, 1 think— at the German station of Eydtkunin, 
and ten roubles at the Russian station of Wirballen or Virjhbolova. 
That meant that the rouble was worth about 2s. apiece. Before 
the Russo-Turkish War it had been worth 2s. 9d,, haJf-a-crown 
being in those times regarded as the average for rough monetary 
calculations. In proceeding to Russia, my expenses had been 
fixed on the two shillings’ scale. I had not been in St. Petersburg a 
week, however, before the rouble began to fall, and soon I was re- 
ceiving Ilf roubles for the pound, being an improvement 

in my favour of two or three shillings in every pound I 
spent. On one occasion the rouble even touched eightoen, 
pence; but this was_ on the darkest day of the three months’ 
depression that prevailed during my stay at St, Petersburg. This 
fall in Russian credit put a stop to all business. Then, in the 
.spring the subsidence in the warlike feeling tow'ards Germany, and 
the sudden export of vast quantities of corn, caused a re-action to 
. set in. The rouble rapidly improved till a pound sterling fetched 
only 9^ roubles, and this i-ate of exchange has been maintained ever 
since. In consoqnenco of the previous fall in the rouble, the Min- 
ister of Finance had been compelled to increase the taxes so as to 
-meet the heavy drain on the revenue occasioned by having to pay 
many of the loans in gold. The result of tlio rise, therefore, was 
that instead of a deficit, or an oven balance, the Minister this year 
finds himself in possession of a bouncing surplus of ten millions 
sterling — a thing tinheard of in Russia since the (Jrimoan War. 
This unexpected w-indfall has stiffened Russian credit immensely, 
besides giving a vigour to Russian financial policy hitherto impos- 
sible, Thus one hears of the daring determination to finish ofl'thc 
great Siberian railway in tbreo short years if the engineers can 
raanag<5 it; while the crude-oil pipe-line scheme, on which English 
capitalists arc about to stake tlmee millions sterling, is to 3’ec('iY<3 
a guarantee of at least 3 per cent, from the State. Tlie great Siberian 
■railway I described in your columns some time ago. On this occasio-n 
I will say a few words about the crude-oil pipe-lino scheme. This 
is a project for connecting the Baku oil region with the Black Sea 
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by means of a pipe-line five hundred miles long. The idea is by 
no means new. Many soheraos have been broached at; different 
tiines by English, Russian, and American speculators ; but until 
the petroleum traffic on the State-aided Transcaucasian railway 
became too enormous for the capacity of the line, the Russian 
Government refused to sanction any of the schemes. A year ago 
a Government Committee drew up the terms of a proposed conces- 
sion, which were accepted by a Russian named Eliraoff, who, after 
an interesting succession of events, which it would bo premature to 
describe to-day, finally made arrangements with a powerful English 
Syndicate. Itps this Syndicate that is now face to face with the 
Russian Government, and the amended concession, having 
passed the Oommittoo of Minister,?, is expected to be signed 
by the Czar himself this week. It is very curious to note 
how readily powerful hanks and capitalists have taken up 
the scheme. At the head of the Syndicate is Sir Edward Thornton, 
formerly British Ambassador at St. Peteivsburg. Starting from 
Baku, the pipe-lino will take a short cut vid Shemakha, etc., to the 
Tiflis district, joining the Transcaucasian railway at that part, and 
thence make its way alongside it to Batouui or Poti, on the Black Sea. 
The engineering arrangements are q^uite complete. They were in 
readiness, worked out to the last detail, when 1 saw them at Moscow 
last year; and although the pipe-line has to traverse mountains 
three thousand feet high and rivers seven hundred feet broad, the 
difficulties are nothing beyond what have been already successfully 
overcome in America. The pipes will have a diameter of eight 
inches, and will stand a pressure of l,8001bs. to the square inch. 
Pumping stations will be erected every twenty miles or so. The 
total quantity of oil that will flow through the pipe annually will 
be 1,311,000 tons. As soon as two-thirds of this capacity is reach- 
ed, the Company will have to lay down a second pipe-line. The 
actual cost of the first pipe-lino will bo not far short of a million- 
and -a-half sterling. The attention given to the scheme by Lon- 
don banks is a striking illustration of the revival of Russian credit. 
Three years ago no London bank would have handled such a scheme, 
Eor tanyears all connection between London and Russian enter- 
prises has been practically severed. I question whether in the 
whole of that period ten Russian enterprises have been floated 
in this country. Plenty of Russians have come here with 
financial projects, but they have had to go away again with 
lightened pookets jaud long faces. Concurrently with this, many of 
tlic English firm,? in Russia have - liquidated their enterprises and 
withdrawn completely from business in. that oonuh*y. A striking 
illiistriition of this was the action, of the banking house of 
Thomson Bouar and Company, which drew all its money out of 
Russia al'tei.’ a long aud bonourable reoord at St. Petersburg, and 


(liyorted ii i:o Sotiili America. I cannot bnt frantly admit that 
tins has hecn a policy I always approved of, and for ten years I 
have repeatedly recommended in the financial jiress the di-versioii 
of capital from Russian to Colonial enterprises. It is far easier 
to find remunorativo undortakinp; ■ in the (Jolonio? tJiaii in 
rtussin, and one lias not got to contend there with that 
spirit of hostility towards foreigners which has long been 
growing in Russia. It is true tliat this feeling has been directed 
chiefly against the Germans; but all the same, it is not a pleasaul 
one for business men to have to contend with. Russia has not 
gained, but rather lost, by her manifestations against foreigners 
and her aggressive policy against this country. But for the Russian 
advance in Central Asia, fifty or a hundred millions sterling, which 
the British public might have invested in Russian enterprises during 
the last ten years, have been diverted to the Colonies and South 
America, and have been applied to the development of products in 
direct rivalry with those of Russia. For a few years this withdrawal 
of English financial aid from Russia was not missed, because the gap 
was filled by the influx of ca[>ital from Germany. The hostile 
policy of Russia towuirds Germany, however, has put a stop to this 
flow, and Russia now looks to Paris and London, instead of to 
Berlin, in obtaining capital for industrial enterprises. As might 
have been expected, the French have readily responded to the 
appeal for cash, and will probably continue to do so j but any flow 
of money from England must always bo of a fluctuating char.aoier. 
It is largely ow'ing to the difficulty of finding remunerative 
investments that causes London banks to turn again to Russia. 
South African investments abound, but capitalists do not like to 
imt their eggs all in one basket. So Australia and Canada having 
successively boomed and dropped out of favour, company promoters 
are looking about elsewhere for a fresh field of enterprise for the 
public. Herein lies a golden opportunity for Burma. 

It is to bo hoped that the Indiap Government will avail itself 
of the tendency to exploit Burma to give every encouragement to 
English speculators to do so. It is the changed attitude of the 
Colonial Office (where a fostering policy is now in vogue) towards 
South African ventures that has caused the recent rush towards 
the Zambesi. The Russian Government, which is w'oll versed in the 
art of drawing political advantages from trade, has this w'oek sanc- 
tioned an important measure with regard to Persian trade in the 
Caspian Sea. For the future, Persian goods from Meshed, delivered 
at Askabad and on other stations of the Transcaspian railway, will ho 
allowed to ho sent, duty free, to Baku and Batoum, It is" expected 
that this will divert to Russia a deal of the caravan trade helwoeu 
Persia and Turkey ; and at any rate most of, the trade betwoou the 
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two Poi’sinn centres of Tabreez. and Meshed. The diminution of 
the caravan trade on the north Persian highways Avill weaken the 
connection between Khorassan and the rest of Persia; while the 
atl;ractiou of the trade to the Transcaspian railway will strengthen 
still further Tlussia’s relations wifih that region. The more 
Askabad attract.^ the trade that formerly flowed by road between 
hloshod and Teheran, the more Russia will separate Meshed from 
the Persian capital. The new nioa.siirej i-hereforo, is a clcvor 
diplomatic stroke, and will doubtless be used to the utmost by M. 
Giospodin VlasolF, who aj’rived at Askabad last week on his way to 
take up his new appointment as Russian Consul-General at 
Meshed. 

I have repeatedly drawn attention to the gradual colonization 
of the Caucasits by Rassia. A correspondent of the Bow Vrsmya, 
■writing from Vladikavkaz says that last year over two thousand 
Russian men, women and children passed through there on their 
way to Transcaucasia. In December a hundred and seventy 
families arrived from Saratolf, and dividing themselves into two 
parties, one went on to Daghestan to settle down, and the other to 
Kars. The movement is quite spontaneous, and does not receive 
the least encouragement from the Russian Government, 
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London, Novemler ISih, 1889, 

T he close of General Rosenbach’s career in Turkistan has 
attracted no comment of importance in Russia. Turkistan no 
longer possesses political interest. Time was, when the eyes of all 
Russia were turned in the direction of Tashkent, and young bloods, 
fretting for fame, did their utmost to get a spell in Turkestan 
while some campaigning was on. But the campaigning and the 
campaigning days of Tnrldstan are ovei'. There is no longer any 
excitement in that tpiarter. All the khanates have boon compiored 
that wore marked out for conquest, and what is worse, all the 
romance has gone out of Central Asia. The Unknown is always 
interesting. Piro-and-t-vventy years ago, Turkestan was more or 
less unknown, and a fascination hung over cities that had not 
been visited by Europeans for a prolonged period, and could 
only bo visited by the most venturesome, at the risk of one’s 
eyes and life. \i.’o march over vast deserts and storm the 
strongholds of the Tartars was most delightful work for the 
Ivussians. To them, Central Asia possessed an attraction -which 
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no Englishman could feel, for ou6 of that region had sprung the 
hordes tliat had overrun and kept Russia in bondage for three cea~ 
tiu'ics. and a feeling of righteous revenge animated many who 
planned and executed the seizure of the capital of Tamerlane. 
When old scores had been paid off by the concpiest of Samaj-khtind, 
Eokhiira, Tashkent, and Khiva, there was the fighting with the 
Turkomans to keep up the interest in Turkistan. Everything, 
however, has an end, except the Earuell Commission, and 
Avith the fall of Merv and capture of Penjdoh, the period of 
romance and excitement in Central Asia came to an end. Tim 
construction of the railway to Samarkhand rendered Tnrkistau 
as commonplace as any country in Europe. He who goes 
to Turkistan is looked upon uo longer as a traveller and a 
great traveller, hut as a mere tourist who has gone a few inches 
beyond Moscow and is not much the bettor for tbo change. 
Instead of the magic words, “ Just arrived from Turkistan," caus» 
ing a flutter in a ball room and turning all eyes in the direction of 
the hero of tho great exploit — and is not the admiring glance of 
bright eyes worth going to tho end of the world for ?— they attract 
no more notice now than any passing remark about the weather, or 
tho conventional chatter about one’s health. An officer, therefore, 
obtains no prestige by merely going to Turkistan, and he gains 
nothing worth having when he gets there. It is not simply that 
all Turkistan has been conquered, but all beyond is in a state of 
tranquility and peace. 

At the best of times, Turkistan had always the reputation of 
being an "infernally dull place but tho romance attaching to it 
gilded the dullness, and beside there was the ever-present chance of 
. glory by soma coup of the Tashkent description to relieve the mono- 
tony of garrison life in a howling desert like the Aral region. 
Stripped of all romance and glory, Turkistan is as bad to got 
appointed to as the remotest provinces of Eastern Siberia or tho 
lonely island of Baghallien, Moreover, the area of the pro vinoa 
has been cut down until it is a very small administrative district 
compared with what it nsed to be. Hence it is not popular, and 
service there is looked upon as absolute exile. Officers of position 
and means evade being appointed to such an out-of-the-way 
wilderness, and suicide is commou among those who are 
not so lucky to escape banishment to dreary frontier posts. On 
this account, General Rosonbach is congratulated instejul of pitied 
at coming homo again after six years of dreary and uneventful 
service in Turkistan, and General Vrevsky is regarded as an 
imlncky fellow in being shifted from Kieff to Tashkent. Even 
tho newer province of Transcaspia is not ' popular, in spite of 
tho early anaosation of Khorassan, being looked upon as a settled 
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l.lung. The annoxation^-whon accomplished, is oxpeeiod to be done 
psaoefully ■without any military glory, and thus it is a matter that 
coiieevns move the civilian oflicial than the fighting man. A,~ for the 
post at Merv, and Alikhaaoff’a chance.s in the direction oi 
Afghanistan, now that the railway runs thither, thoro would 
bo plenty of time for smart officers to reach the place from 
hit. Peter.sburg, before hostilities commenced, ,ancl therefore 
nothing is to be gained in going there months or years beforehand, 
’.formerly the ca.se was different. When to get to Kiiuiiuaun’s 
army was a journey of months, it was necessary for officer,? -who 
wanted to secure decorations by participating in some campaign, 
to got appointed to Turldstan in good time and remain on the .spot 
until the fighting began. There -would be no difficulty now for 
the sons and nephews of the great officers of State to shift them- 
selves from the gay salons of St. Petersburg to tho camps on tlie 
Murgliah long before the Merv forces began to invest Herat. Why, 
therefore, bury one’s self at Merv ? Better remain at . home 
and get appointed to some of the frontier districts adjacent 
to Au,stria and Germany, where the chances of rvar are con- 
siderably greater. Such is tho argument of Rus.sian officers 
no-vv-a-days. Central Asia generally is at a discount and played 
out.. It no longer provides a chance for a rapid career or 
gives promise of an early war. On tho other hand, those -who hold 
good appointments in certain districts on the Austro- German fron- 
tier, co'usider themselves bound to -win distinction and glory at an 
early date. Meantime, West Russia is more lively than Turldstan, 
and -while officers at Samarkhand and Merv cannot amuse themselves 
by a trip to Kabul and Herat, those at Warsaw, Kieff and other 
centres can easily get by rail to Vienna, one of the most delightful 
cities in Europe, where they can have their fling at pleasure as only 
a Russian can. 

On this account, West Russia is to-day what Turldstan 
W’as a quarter of a century ago, the happy hunting ground 
of warriors waiting for tho good time when the Tzar w'ill give tho 
order for a rush upon Vienna or Berlin. The knowledge ; that the 
Russians are in force along the forntier only waiting for a signal 
to pour in masse.? across the border, probably causes Prince 
Bismarck many an unpleasant hour. Prance he has, and always 
has had, a certain meaauro of contempt for; but he knows too -vvoll 
tho significance of the vast obedient forces at the control of one 
man in liussia, to feel easy at the presence of an army over on the 
qid vive on Germany’s eastern border. So far as Germany and 
P ranee are concerned, every year’s delay in commencing the war 
oJ' rovongo is an advantage for tho former, because the Germans 
are more prolific than tho French, and every year, therefore, 




vdtenessos an increase to the numerical superioritj’- of Germany, 
B^t^vhen the comparison is made between Germany nud Russia, 
the advantage lies with Russia. In Russia the population is not 
only rapidly increasing, but owing to tho vast reserve of unoccu" 
pied territory she owns in Europe, she has room for sevrsral hundred 
million people at homo, whereas tho ground in Germany is already 
more or less taken up, and a lai'ge proportion of Germany’s 
increase has to go to America and elsewhere, whore it is lost. How 
to prevent this loss is no easy problem for Germany to solve. 
Even if she had colonies in temperate regions, which she has not, 
tho increase would still be severed from tho Empire, whereas in 
the case of Russia the increase is an increase that stops at homo. 
This is true even so far as cis-^Oaucasia — the favourite field of 
Russian colonization— is couceruod, because that region abuts on 
the Black Sea, and is as much part and parcel of European Russia 
as Posen is of the Gorman Empire. Thus we may say that while 
Germany waxes stronger than Prance every year, Russia waxes 
stronger than Germany, and Prince Bismarck knows it. Bettor 
than any of his countrymen, he realizes that if a modus vivendi 
cannot be arranged between Germany and Rxrssia, tho menace on 
the Eastern border will become more and inore serious as years 
roll on. Hence his present efforts to “ square ” Russia. 

Whether these will bo successful, time alone can show. On a 
previous occasion, when he arranged a common alliance between 
Germany, Austria, and Russia, ho squared Russia, at the expense of 
England. We had topaytho piperat MervaudPonjdah. Fora time 
Russia seemed to have the best of tho bairgain, but when she found Ger- 
many had managed by means of her alliance to secure huge slices of 
Africa and become acolonial power, and persisted afterwards neverthe- 
less in preventing Russia making any move in Bulgaria, the Tzar foil 
out with the Honest Broker. Tho task, consequently, of striking a 
second bargain with a disillusionized and disgusted customer, 
is not an easy one even for such an artful dodger as Prince Bismarck. 
Probably, despite tho good understanding hetwoen England and tho 
League of Peace, he would bo capable of squaring Russia again 
by turning her attention towards Afghanistan, or i^ia Minor, '"but 
the Russians are not to bo caught a second time with chaff. They 
have brought and massed their troops on the Gorman and .Austrian 
frontiers, and they arc not disposed to take off tho pressure in tliat 
quarter until there is a proper reckoning in the Balkan Pejiinsula. 
So much is this policy persisted in, that I hoar this week from 
Ru'^sia that Ike troops sent from iSamarkhand to Korki this time hist 
year, to ovei-awe the Amcor, have been removed from tho Oxus to 
their old quarters again. This is commented kpon at St. Petersburg 
as implying a fixed mteation, to mako inj luoyo on the Afghan 
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iron tier ibr the present, and to keep up the tension on the Austrian 
iVoiitier. It is to that quarter that troops and stores are incessantly 
bt'ing sent Russia may have no definite plan of invading Austro- 
Oeruiiuiy on a fixed date— wars are not commenced and carried 
on now-a-days in this pi-ecise fashion— but she is none the less 
inakiog such extensive preparations that when the signal is given, 
a large array will he quite ready to., roll across the border towards 
Vienna or Corlin. Meanwhile, Russia already enjoys the boneiitof 
heiug ready foi’ war, Gerniany havdng becoiuo inoreasingly concilia- 
tory in her diplomatic atdtnde, as large lbree.s liave moved into posi- 
tion on the Austrian forntier. How long the tension will keep up no 
one can safely predict, The expense tolallthe FowerS'of keeping vast 
forces in constant readinessibr commencing a campaign on receipt of 
a telegram is enormous ; but Russia, with her millions of peasants, 
content with the cheapest food and the poorest pay, can stand the 
strain hotter than any of tlnnn, while it is not much dearer to keep 
troops massed in Kioff and Warsaw than in Kazan or Perm, 
yiiifung her forces from the south and eastern province to the 
west, does not wetikeii her a jot south and oast, for she has no enemy 
to attack her there. If. is different with Germany, wdio has to keep 
on the (/Hi vifg on both sides of her Empire, and have vigilant eyes 
at the back of her head us wmll as in tlm usual sockets. 
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I OBSERVED the other day that the Russians are greatly given to 
excessive prajdng over the dead . They spend as much time, I 
said, in praying for those below ground, as wo Bngli.-h people 
,s]!i.'nd ill praying for thoso above it. 1 eaimot candidly say I 
consider it a bealtby practice, or one calcuhited to do muoli 
good. The world is moiirnful enough without making it more 
mc'hincboly by unuccossary and superlluoiis dirges, while it is Iiad 
enough to have to worry about the living, without concerning 
one’s self too much with the fate of the dead. However, the 
Uussiatis, ono and all, think otherwise, and I should be llio 
last in the world to criticise deridingly what most of them honor-tly 
believe to bo a solemn duty. When a soul has vanished — tho 
Rns.dans have a iiictiiresquo ])raetieo of opening the window whoa 
the iar.1. breath has "jiassed the lips, in order that the disoiuliodiod 
spirit, may issue into tho open air — it is doomed incumbent upon 
all Uiose who knew, loved, and admired the dcparlod to meot 
■11 


together to pray that hiis or her sins may be forgiven. Sharing the 
view, -whether rightly or wronglyj 1 will not stop to disenss 
that the fate of a soul is settled pretty (puickly after death, 
it has always soomed to me superfluous to attempt to pray 
it into Piiradise, not only by tno mass iuiiusdiatoly after 
doaih, but by repetitions the next day, the next week, 
tho next month, tho next year, or the next centnry, as t!ie 
Russians are fond of doing. Still there is something very solemn 
and very appropriate in the assembling together directly after 
death of all who knew and loved a man to pray that his sins may 
be forgiven him. Even if it does not benefit the dead, it is 
calculated to have a softening and improving influence on the 
living. For my part, I hope, when I die, my friends (and my 
enemies) will assemble and put in an appeal for ino ; for, alas ! my 
sins have been many, including that diro and dreadful disclosure of 
the Anglo Russian agreement, and I am afraid I shall be in a sorry 
plight unless more mercy be shown to me than I have recently 
shown to poor Dr. Noetling, Should such a meeting take place 
in England or in Russia, I trust the “bobby” will not step in and 
plant nis truncheon between the prayers of the living and the soul 
of the dead, as has just been witnessed in the case of Tcher- 
nishovsky at St. Petersburg. 

Tchernishevsky died in exile at Saratoff a few days ago, and 
early this week a number of students at the military college 
assembled openly to implore Divine anercy for the dead man. 
Tho rite was a religious one, common as I have just .said, on the 
part of the friends and adiaiirers of Russians, whatever their 
r.ank or opinions, and if it was calculated to do tho dead 
man any good, thevo was all the more reason for holding a 
requiem mass in this case boo.auso the man dead was a 
Nihilist. When tho late Emperor died, tens of thousands of 
masses were offered up on his behalf — hundreds of masses aro 
offered up daily still. Now, if an Emperor, tho head of the Church 
so to say, should want such an awful amount of praying for, how 
much more praying for, in pi-oportion, is needed to get a ])oor sin- 
ner of a Nihilist into Paradise ? One would think that if the Rus- 
sian Government were composed of tho really good and pious per- 
sonages deputed by that flunkey-tourist, Dr. Lansdell, they would 
deem it a duty to lot tho friends of a dead Lazarus of a Reformer 
pray as much as possible for the forgiveness of his .sins. Event.s 
have proved otherwise. For daring to plan the holding of a religious 
service openly in the chapel of the military college, a number of 
students and others have been arrested this week at St. Potorsbnrg, 
and poor Tchernishevsky will go short of a requiem mass in that 
quarter. ^Vhether Autocracy will gain by such mean and irreligious 


spite against a eoffiiiful of olay is open to question. Moamvlulo it 
has advertised afresh by the act the sad fate of the Ueformer in 
Russia, Tchernishevsiry was a Nihilist in the sense that Russians 
understand the term, that is to say, he was in opposition to Auto- 
cracy : “ He who is not for me is against me,” and “ Hihilist ” is a 
convenient term to include all who wish to alter the existing state 
of affairs, although the significance of tho torni has been narrowed 
and perverted in England, by ignorant writers. Happily, Mr. 
George Kennan’s admirable articles in the Cenhtri/, which 
I strongly advise all readers to follow, is educating the public 
of England and Ainorica on this point and throwing a flood 
of light upon the struggle between Autocracy and the 
party of Reform. One of the most influontial, if not the most 
influential, was Tchernishevsky. The sou of a priest at Saratoff, 
he became a student at the St. . Petersburg University just before, 
the Grimean War, and in process of time developed into a journal- 
ist and author. As a social reformer, he' soon attracted attention, 
and the monthly review he edited, the Sever mennilc, became one 
of the chief organs of the Russian Liberal party. Tchernish- 
evsky displayed wonderful cleverness in conducting tho boldest 
attacks on the old order of things under the very nose of the censor. 
In a whole article there would often not bo a single passage he could 
run his red pencil through to suppress as being of a dangerous ten- 
dency, and yet the article as a whole would increase the infection 
of Liberalism it was his place to prevent. This is an art which 
Russians are forced by circumstances to. bo expert in, and in which 
they display as much adroitness as some of our skilled journalists, 
who manage to make the most damaging attacks on individuals 
in this country without letting themselves in for an action for libel. 
I would take too much time to explain and define Tchernisbevsky’s 
view.s, but speaking generally he was not more than what we should 
ciill a Radical. Mr, John Morloy, this wock, has made a long speech 
on reform, without any harm (or any goodj being done, which 
is violently revolutionary alongsivle many of Toherneshevsky’s 
writings. However, .any criticism of the Government policy 
is looked upon in Russia with disfavour and dislike, and in process 
of time the fate befell Tchernishevsky that has befallen almost 
every Russian literary man this century — his periodical wa,s sup- 
pressed and himself locked up. Eor two yoax-a ho suffered im- 
prisonment in the Fortress of dt. Petersburg — itself a groat hard- 
ship, apart from the anxiety of the secret legal proeeoding.s, al- 
thoLigb a light ono to the Rev. H, Lansdell, tho so-called missionary 
who, scut out at other people’s expense to Siberia, could taka 
liio farttiings and ha’pence of poor exiles, and spend his own, 
pounds in buying and sending homo boxes of expensive 
curios for himself in England. How could a muu of this stamp, 


passing his whok time in thn Lenses of rich Iviissian offioiaJsj 
and scairupeving through the Fortress bctwecu n good hronkfast 
and a /'ood dinner, realise all the mental anxiety and I'oJily 
irksomeness summed up in these words — ‘‘Two years in the 
Fortress of St, Petersburg.” The report of TchernishoYsky's trial 
has never been published. One day, however, ho was carted n'illi 
other eriininals to a square at the end of tlio Novskj', and n polit o 
olhcior read out that he had been condemned to seven year.s' exile at 
the mines of Nertchinsk, in one of the worst parts of Siberia. As 
the cart drove away from the siiot, cheers were raised by the ci'owd, 
and a young girl threw a wreath into it. For this she was arrested 
and also sent to Siberia. 

Curiously enough, Tchernishevsky did more harm to the 
Government while he was locked up in the Fortress of St. Iktors- 
burg, than ho did before or afterward,?. To amuse himself, he wroi.o 
a novel called What’s to be done ? a work which, although as a 
novel is a very indifferent story, yet as a book exorcised an ouonnons 
influence in arousing Russian youth and liussian intelligence against 
the late Emperor. It may seem wonderful that ho shoiild have been 
allowed to write such a book in prison; hut he seems to have 
, been allowed to write for arousemeut, and when the work was 
. finished, it disappeared' from the cell and reappeared after 
a while at the booksellers in a manner which at all times has been 
possible, when popular writers have been locked up by stupid 
bureaucrats. Thus, although the Government dragged Tcliernish- 
evsky’s body off to Siberia, Tcliernishovsky’s book remained 
behind, and that book was one of the cliiof iinpuLses that created 
the movement of open and secret antagonism to Autocracy, spread- 
ing and strengthening until it shattered the rLgirne of the late 
Emperor, and destroyed the Emperor as well. 

After years of exile in Siberia, Iho pity excited by his fate, 
pervading all classes, became so powerful, that the Govoi'mnont, to 
check a feeling which was doomed to lie becoming dangerous, al- 
lowed him to return to Russia and settle down in exile in Astra- 
khan. Later on, he was permitted to remove to Saratoff, where 
ho has remained under the supervision of the police since. Jiur- 
iug all this period ho worked hard at his pen in translating and 
editing German and other philosophical works, and may be said to 

■ have died in harness. His life was a hard one, unrolievo^d by scarce- 
ly one streak of pleasure. If he “wrote up” reform, he took 
no part, direct or indirect, in those Nihilist cons])iracios which 
resulted in the murder of the late Emperor. Considering how inuch 
he suffered, the tiussian Government might have given him ei chance 

■ of enjoying the life hereafter; but the order ha.s gone forth that 

masses Eire to be offered lip for his soul, and were I hat future 


rfillly dt'peD(](',ni; upon miiadane mumblings of the Ups, the case 
of Tclieviusliovsky would bo as bad as thaf. of jjoov Giordoiio 
Bruiio, against wdioin the Pope has been recently stirring up old 
eui scs, as antiquated .and absurd as the policy of autocracy this 
week at St. Petersburg, 
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London, Novemler 29thi J.8S9. 
rfllT-E Russians, who tvasto an intolerable deal of time over nnnivor- 
X saries, jubilees, dirges, thanksgivings, invocations and blessinj^s, 
have just b(;ou celebrating the introduction of artillery into their 
conutry live hundred years ago, and the Tzar has signalized the 
occasion by extolling God Gun. He was prond, he said, that such 
a jubilee should havo occurred in his reign. This in ilscdf, at the 
very outset, indicated a frame of mind to which we English 
are nnaecnstomod. The Cobdenites, or other devotees of God Gold, 
might wax onthusia.stics over the 500th anniversary of the intro- 
duction of the Yard Measure into the United Kingdom of Groat 
Britain and Ivehind, but wliat subject of the Empire, from Her 
Majesty the Queen to the costermonger now passing my window, 

. would dream of holding an Imperial ie.stival in honour of the first 
arrival of God Guu P The ideal of this country is peace and gold ; 
tho ideal of Russia, war and glory. We are a pugnacious people; 
score given individually to lighting tluiu the bussians, but sss si 
nation we put the army in tins background, think very little of 
miliiiiry tiihiirs, and leave ihe celebration of great battles to little 
boy.s and their nurses One ha.s only to live live minutes in 
St. Potersburg to realise ibsit tbinj^s are verj^ different in 
Bnssia. There the soldier is every where to the front, living or 
dead.: The (Jourt is not the court of sin nuobtru.sive old lady, 
surrounded by men in tweed suits, but of an o-steutatious general 
in uniform, who, so advisers and associates are, all of them, army 
officers, never without their swords and spurs. Ev'erywlvere, 
in the house and in tlie street, tho military man is foremost, tlie 
cii iiian miles behind. You m.'iy have the divine soul ol‘ Socrates, 
of .Homer or of Shakespeare, but unless it is covered with 
military clotli, you must everywhere step behind tho .soldier. Even 
gold, so potent in this country that we havo seen this week tho 
i>uk(! of Cambridge and Lord vVolseley running after that succe.ss- 
ful coiujjany promoter, Colonel Korth, and participating in a shoot- 
ing [larty at Eltluim, is relegated to an inferior placo unless the 


pissing' his ivliolo time in the iionses of I’ioh Eussinn offioials, 
imd scumpoi-iog through the Fortress between a good ln-o{ikriist 
and a £;ood dinner, realise all the mental anxiety and Imdilf 
irksomoness snnnned up in these words — ‘‘Two years in llu; 
Fortress of St. Petersburg.” The report of Toherni.shevsky’s trial 
has never i.ieen published. One day, however, he was carted with 
other criminals to a square at the end of the Nevsky, and n police 
ofticor read out that he had been condemned to seven years’ exile a t 
the mines of Nertchinsk, in one of the worst piu'ts o.f Siberia. As 
the cart drove away from the siiot, cheers were raised by the crowd, 
Sind a young girl threw a wreath into it. For this she wasarrosted 
and also sent to Siberia. 

Curiously enough, Toheruishevsky did more harm to the 
Government while ho was locked up in the Fortress of St. Peters- 
burg, than he did before or afterwards. To amuse himself, he wrote 
a novel called JV/iat’s to he done ? a work which, although as a 
novel is a very indifferent story, yet as a book exercised an enonnotis 
influence in arousing Russian youth and Russian intolligonoe against 
tlie late Emperor. It miiy seem wonderful that bo should have been 
allowed to write such a book in prison; but be seems to bavo 
been allowed to writo for amusement, and when the work was 
finished, ■ it disappeared from the coll and reappeared after 
a while at the booksellers in a manner wliich at all times has been 
possible, when popular writers have been locked up by stupid 
bureaucrats. Thus, although the Government di-figged Tchernish- 
evsky’s body off to Siberia, Tclioruishov.sky's book I'emaiued 
behind, and that book was one of the chief impulse, s that created 
the movement of open and secret nuLagonism to Auincraey, .spread- 
ing aud strengthening until it shattered the rHijmc of the late 
Emperor, and destroyed the -Emperor as well. 

After years of exile hi Siberia, the pity excited by his fate, 
pervading all classes, became so powerful, that tiie Government, to 
check a feeling which was deemed to he becoming daiigerou.s, al- 
lowed him to return to Russia and settle down in exile in Astra- 
khan . Later on, he Was permitted to remove to Saratoff, wlioro 
ho has remained under the supervision of the police since. .Dur- 
ing all this period he worked hard at his pen in tran.slating and 
editing Gorman and other philosophical works, and may bo said to 
have died in huruo»s. Ills life was a hard one, nuroliovod by sciirco" 
ly one streak of pleasure. If he “ wrote up” reform, ho took 
no part, direct or indirect, in tho.se Nihilist con.sjiirucios whicli 
resulted in the murder of the late Emperor, Oon.sideriiig hoiv much 
ho suffered, the Russian G overnnient might ha vn given him a chaTu-.o 
of enjoying the life hereafter; but the order has gone forth that 
no nnusses are to ho offered up for his soul, and were that future 


roully >.ieiiC5ii(](‘nt upon mundane mumblings of the lijis, the case 
of TclierniKhovsky would be as bad sis that of poor (.liordone 
I'lniuo, against whom the Pope has been recently stirring up old 
onracs, as !ijUic|:Uatefl and absurd as the jjoliey of suitocnic-y this 
week at St. retersbnrg. 
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Lonuon, l\ovemler 29th, 1SS9. 
rnllE llussiaiis, who waste an intolerable deal of time over annivor- 
.1 saries, jubilees, dirges, thanksgivings, invocations and blessing s, 
have just been celebrating tbo introduction of artillery into their 
country live hundred years ago, and the Tzar has signalized the 
occa.sion by extolling God Gnu. He was proud, he said, that such 
a jubilee should have occurred in his reign. This in itself, at tho 
very outset, indicated a frame of mind to which we English 
are'*unaccustoinod. The Cobdenites, or other devotees of God Gold, 
might wax cnthusiastics over tho 500th anniversary of the intro* 
duction of the Yard Measure into tho United Kingdom of Gvc;it 
Britain and Ireland, hut what subject of the Empire, from Her 
Majesty the Queen to the co.stornionger now passing my window, 
would dream of holding an liniverial festival in honour of the first 
arrival of God Gun ? The ideal of this country is j)eaee and gold; 
the ideal of Ilunsia, war and glory. We are a pugnacious people, 
more given individually to fighting than the Hussians, but as a 
nation we put the army in the backgroriud, think very little of 
military affairs, and leave the celebration of great battles to little 
boys and their nurses. One has only to live five minutes in 
Bt, Petersburg to realise that thini'S are very different in 
Kussla. There the soldier is every where to tho front, living or 
dead. The (Jourt is not the court of an unobtrusive old lady, 
surrounded by tiieu in tweed suits, but of an o.st.entatioiis general 
itx uniform, whose advisers and associates are, all of them, tinny 
ollicers, never without their swords and spurs. Everywhere, 
ill the house ami in the street, tho military mtin is foremost, the 
civilian mile.s behind. You may have the divine soul of Socrates, 
of Homer or of Shakespeare, but unless it is covered with 
military cloth, you must everywhere step behind the .soldier. Even 
gold, so potent in this country that we have sera this week ilio 
.Huko of Oiimbridgo and Lord iVolscloy running after ihal snccess- 
I'lil c“i)iu[i:iny promoter, Golonel JSTorth, and participating in a shoot- 
ing party at Eltham, is relegated to an inferior jilace unless ihu 
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passing his. wholo time in the houses of rich IiiissiaTi oftioials., 
and stampeung 1 hi ough the Fortress botwoeii a good hio'ikiast 
and a good dinner, realise all the mental anxiety and bodily 
irksoineness smnmcd np in these words — '‘Two vears in Uu) 
Foih’C't, of fet. Felersbiirg.” The report of Tchorni-hov^ky’s (lial 
has never been published. One day, however ho v/as carted viih 
other criminals to a square at the end of the Ncv&ky, and n pclii'o 
oilicov road out that he had been condoinued tosei'eii years' exile at 
the mines of .Nortohinsk, in one of the worst parts of Siberi-a. As 
the cart drove away from the spot, cheers wercs raised by the crowd, 
a.nd a ^mung girl throw a wreath into it. For this she wasarrostoil 
and also sent to Siberia. 

Curiously enough, Tchernishevsky did more harm to the 
Governmout while lie vras locked up in the Fortress of St. Peters- 
burg, than he did before or afterwards. To amuse himself, he wrote 
a novel called IV/iat’s to he done ? a work -which, although as a 
novel is a very indifferent story, yet as a book exercised an onorinoua 
influence in arou.sing Russian youth and Russian intelligence against 
the late Emperor. It may seem wonderful that ho should have been 
allowed to write such a book in prison; but ho seems to hai e 
been allowed to write for amusement, and when the work was 
finished, it disappeared from the coll and reappeared after 
a while at the booksellers in a manner wliich at all times has been, 

E ossible, when popular writers have been locked up by stupid 
ureaucrats. Thus, although the Government dragged Tchernish- 
'evsky’s body off to Siberia, Tchoruishavsky’s book remained 
bohiud, aud that book was one of the chief impulses that created 
the movomeut of open and secret antagonism to Autocracy, spread- 
ing and strengthening until it shattered l.lie riffime of the late 
Emjreror, and destroyed the Emperor as well. 

After years of exile in Siberia, the pity excited liy his fate, 
pervading all clas.se.s, became so powerful, that the Govoruinont, to 
check a feeling which was doomed to he becoming dangerous, al- 
lowed him to return to lius.sia anil settle down in exile in Astra- 
khan. Later on, ho was permitted to remove to Saratoff', whore 
ho has remained under the supervision of the police since. Dur- 
ing all this period he worked hard at his pen in translating and 
editing German and other philosopdiieal works, aud may bo .said to 
have died in harness. Ilis life was a hard one, niirelieved by scarce- 
ly one streak of pdo.asuro. If he “wrote up” reform, ho took 
no part, direct or indirect, in those Nihilist corispiracios whioli 
resulted in the murder of the late Emperor. Considering how much 
he .suffered, the Russian Governmentmighthave given him a chance 
of onjoyiug the life hereafter; but the order has gone forth that 
110 masses are to be offered up for his soul, aud ^ye^e that future 
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rovilly d<i]'cnflcni; upon inundaiiB mumblings of tlie lips, the caso 
of Tolicinishevsky would be as bad as that of poor Giordone 
.llruno, against whom the Pope has been recently stirriug up old 
curses, as autiguated and absurd as the policy of autocracy this 
week at St. Petersburg. 
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JjO'svion^ Novemher 29th, 18S9, 

I lHE Russians, who waste an intolerable deal of time over anni vei’” 
saries, jubilees, dirges, thanksgivings, invocations and blessing;' s, 
liavo just been celebrating the introduction of artillery into their 
country five hundred years ago, and the Tzar has signalized the 
occasion by extolling God Gun, Ho was proud, he said, that such 
a jubilee should have occurred in his reign, This in itself, at the 
very outset, indicated a iranio of mind to which wo English 
are unaccustomed. The Cobdonites, or other devotees of God Gold, 
juight wax enthusiastics over the ,500th anniver.sary of the intro- 
duction of the Yard Measure into the Onittd Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, hut what subject of the Empire, from .Her 
Mnjosty the Queen to the costermonger now passing my window, 
would dream of holding an Imperial festival in honour of the first 
arrival of God Gun ? The ideal of this country is peace and gold; 
i.ho ideal of Russia, war and glory. Wo are a pugnacious people* 
more given individually to fighting than the b iissians, but as a 
nation we put the army in the background, think very little of 
itiilifary affairs, and leave the celebration of great battles io little 
boys and tboir nurses. One lias only to live live minutes in 
St. Petersburg to realise that things are very different in 
Hnssia. There the Soldier is everywboro to the front, living or 
dead. The Courtis notthe court of an nnobtrrisivo old lady, 
surrounded by men in tweed suits, but of an ostentatious general 
in uniform, whose advisens and as.sociat,es are, all of them, army 
oflieer.s, never without their swords and spur, 9 . Everywhere, 
in tlic house and in tlie street, the military man i,s foremost, tlio 
civilian miles htdiind. You may have the divine soul of Socraies, 
Gi llomer or of Shake.speare, but unless it is covered with 
niiliiary cloth, you must eveiy where step behind the soblie.r. Even 
gold, so potent in this country that we have seen thi.s week i.lio 
Duke of Cambridge and Lord Wolseley running after tliat sncces.s- 
ful conijuiny promoter, Colonel Horth, and participating in a shooi.- 
,ng party at Eltliam, is relegated to an inferior place' unless tlio 
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passing: his wlioJn time in the Louses o£ rich riUf siii.ii offi(dnls, 
and scti.rn[jeriug through the Fortress hetweeu a good JireaktasL 
and a good dinner, realise all the mental anxiety niid Lodilj 
irkriomoness suinined up in these words — “Two years in iho 
Fortress oi‘ St. Fetershurg.” The report of Tchornishovsky’s 1 rial 
has never Leon puldished. One day, however, ho was carted vdiU 
other oriminals to a square at the end of the Nevsky, and a police- 
ofdcer read out that he had been condemned to seven years’ cxilo at 
the mizies of Nartehinsk, in one of the worst parts of Siberia. As 
the cart drove away from the spot, cheers were raised by the crowd, 
and a young girl throw a wreath into it. For this she was arrested 
and also .sent to Siberia. 

Curiously enough, Tchemishev.sky did moj’o harm to the 
Governmont while he was locked up in the Fortress of St. Peters- 
hiu'g, than he did before or afterwards. To amuse himself, he wrote 
a novel called What's to be done ? a work which, although as ti 
novel is a very indiflnreut story, yet as a book exercised au enormous 
influence in arousing Russian youth and Russian intelligence against 
the late Emperor. It may seom wonderful that ho should have been 
allowed to write such a hook in prison; but ho seems to have 
been allowed to write for amusement, and when the work was 
finished, it disappeared from the cell and reappeared after 
a while at the booksellers iu a manner which .at all times ha,s been 
possible, when popular writers have been locked up by stupid 
bureaucrats. Tims, although the Government dragged Tchernish- 
evsky’s body off to Siberia, Tcheruisliovsky’s book remained 
behind, and that book was one of the chief impulses that created 
the movement of open and secret antagonism to Autocracy, spread- 
ing and strengthening until it shattered the vtjlrne of the late 
Emperor, and destroyed the Empei’or as well. 

After years of exile in Siberia, the pity excited liy his fate, 
])orvading all classes, became so powerful, that the Govoiannont, to 
clieok a feeling which was deemed to be becoming dangerous, al- 
io wed him to return to Uus.sia and settle down in exile in Astra- 
khim. Later on, ho was permitted to remove to Saratoff, where 
ho has rornaiueJ under the supervision, of tlio police since. Dur- 
ing all this period ho worked hard at his pen iu tran, slating and. 
editing Gerzuan and other pliilosophical works, and may bo said to 
Itavc died in harness. His life was a hard one, unrelieved by .scarce- 
ly one streak of pleasure. If he “wrote np” reform, he took 
no part, direct or indirect, iu those Nihilist conspiraoios whicli 
resnltcd iu tJie murder of the late Emperor. Considering hnv.' much 
ho .suffered, the Russian Government might have given him a cliam.'o 
of enjoying the life here,after; but the orden has gone forth that 
no masses arc to be offered up for hi,s soul, and were that future 


iJeiimident xipon mundane mumblings of tbe lips, Hio cuse 
of Tchornishevsky would be as bad as that of poor Ciiordono 
Enmo, against whom the Pope has been recently stirring up old 
curses, as antiquated and absurd as the policy of autourucy this 
week at St. Petersburg. 



aoD god gold. 



London, Novemher 29lh, 1SS9. 

T he Russians, who waste an intolerable deal of time over anniver- 
saries, jubilees, dirges; thanksgivings, invocations and blessiuj.s, 
have just been celebrating the introduction of artillery into their 
o-Guntry five hundred years ago, and the Tzar has signalized the 
occasion by extolling God Gun. He was prond, he said, that such 
a jubilee .should have occurred in his reign. This in itself, at the 
very outset, indicated a frame of mind to which we English 
are imaccustomecl . The Cohdonite.s. or other devotees of God Gold, 
might wax enthusiastics over the SOOth anniversary of the intro- 
duction of the Yard Measure into the Unittd Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, hut wliat subject of the Empire, from Iloi' 
Majesty the Queen to the costermonger now passing my window, 
would dream of holding an linjK'vial festival in honour of the first 
arrival of God Gun P The ideal of this oonutry is peace and gold; 
the ideal of Russia, war and glory. We ai'C a pugnacious people, 
more given individually to fighting than tlio hus.siaus, but as a 
nation we put the army in the background, think very little of 
military affairs, and leave the celebration of great battles to little 
boys and their nurses One has only to live five minutes in 
St. .Petersburg to realise that thiiifis are very different in 
lliissia. There tlie soldier is everywhere to the front, living or 
dead, The Courtis not the court of an unobtru.sive old lady, 
surrounded by men in tweed suits, but of .an ostontatiou.s general 
in uniform, whoso advisers and associates are, all of them, iirmy 
officors, never without their swords, and spurs. Everywhere, 
in the honso and in the street, the military man is foremost, ihu 
civilian milos behind. You may havo the divine .soul of Bociuies, 
of Jic,mer or of Shakespeare, but unless it is covered with 
military cloth, you must everywhere step behind the soldier. Even 
gold, so potent in this country that W'e havo seen this week tlio 
.Uuke of Cambridge and Lord Wolscloy running aftm’ that sucec.ss- 
ful company promoter. Colonel Korth, and participating in a slioot- 
iug parly at Eltham, is relegated to an inferior place unle.ss the 
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gold in the cash box be tied round with the gold of military lace. 
At all great ceremonies, social or of the Court, the black coat is the 
badge of inferiority, though it may cover a (iirliidstone, a Tciiiiysou, 
a Darwiu, or a Turner. Everywhere God Guu is worshipped and 
deified, wliile the Pen aud the Yard Measure go about humbly 
luufiled iu crape. Such a condition of society may be .a rigid;, or it 
may be a wrong our. I am not going to discuss that. It i« certainly 
very pretty to look at, and 1 coafes.s 1 like looking at it more than I 
do at the everlasting black coat and black hat in this country. Why 
should the people of the world, in proportion as they become more 
civilized, stoop themselves more and more in mourning ? Long may 
the bright colours of the Bast defy the preposterous penitential 
gloom of English garb aud English civilization 1 

In Russia, the best museums are military museums, the palaces 
arc full of pictures of w'ar, the churches aud cathedrals are decorated 
with hundreds, nay thousands, of flag.s taken from the enemy, besides 
the keys of fortresses and the batons of captured marshals. Where 
are our trophies ? Where are the flags taken by Wellington and 
Nelson, to name no other heroe,s ? The reader may know, but I do not, 
nor yet y£>9'Out of every thousand Londoners. Where are the Waterloo 
guns, and the Trafalgar guns ? Heaven only knows — 1 do not. In 
St. Petersburg aud Moscow every schoolboy kcow,s the cathedral, sand 
churches that display the flags taken iu the wars with the Tartars, 
the Turks, the Swedes, the French, aud the Germans. I know 
where all the Russian trophies are, but as for the trophies of Eng- 
land', they are lost or unknown, perished of neglect, or scattered 
about forlornly in cellars, garrets, and ha’penny peep-shows, 
alias “ military repositories,” to be found in some of our gar- 
rison towns. Of their guns the Russians make splendid moiiumontal 
trophies for their sqiiare.s, combining a thousand iu a group, in an 
iirtistic manner irnpossibla in this inartistic country, and lieoorat- 
ing their capitals with them in. a style calculated to make the 
tourist feel that the deity of the Government is unquestionably 
God Gun and no other, while wo display an incomparable mean- 
ness by allowing the equestrian monument of Wellington iu front 
of the Royal E.'tohange to stand over and ornament (1) a public 
urinal. The Uussiaus properly treat their wari'ior.s when doa<l, by 
not only rearing splendid statues to them, hut by also in'otoctiug 
those statues from the bats and the skunks of commorco. 

In this country, unless the friends of a great general club 
togetliev to juit up a two-penny effigy in bronze (what a wonder- 
ful collection of these wax-works’ guys we have in London (,!) a 
warrior stands :i chance of getting no statue whatever, Wlnsro, 
for in.stnnee,in this great metropolis, is a statue to Olive, the man 
who gave us India f If ever there was a, man to whom England 



is irulobtnd for her irrosperity at this hour, that man is Clive; yet 
a city that can spend £10,000 to rear again an absurd 
statue to “ brandy-faced iNan, and a similar sum to stick 
up a scii,r<i-crow Griflin on tho site of Temple Bar, cannot spend a 
penny to display the gratitude due to Clive of India, Another 
glaring case of iioglect is the oblivion allowed to cnsliroud the man 
who gave us Canada, General Wolte. Where’s his statue ? How 
many Londoners know where ho is buried ? Is even Greenwich 
conscious of the greatness of tho hero whose dust lies in a, lonely 
portion of her parish church ? No ; if the truth must bo told' 
Greenwicb is not : the people there are as ignorant of tlio to nib of 
Wolfe as the people of Woolwich and Plumstead are of the 
house on Woolwich Common where “ Chinese Gordon’’ first saw 
light. . 

Having expressed his pride at being alive on tho occasion, 
of tho 500th anniversary of God Gun, the Tzar went on to 
say : “ I sincerely thank you all artillerymen present, pasi ” 

S Vhat did the ghosts of departed gunners in Paradise or perdition 
ink of this reference, I wonder?) “and absent, for your 
unalterable bravery. I am convinced that our artillery as well 
as tho rest of our army will distingui.sh itself on tho field of 
battle as before.” Very brave and very pretty; but how 
absurd the continuation: “ God grant that this may not happen 
soon; may the Almighty spare us that heavy trial, but if it come.Sj 
then I am persuaded that oirr bravo artillery, with other branches 
of the army, will maintain the honour of our dear .Fatherland.” 
Why should a soiJierfpray to God that ho may never fight? Why, 
after a life spent in preparing for war, should ho beseech the Almigh- 
ty to fjpare liini the heavy trial of having to face tho enemy? No 
one who knows tho bravo stalwart Emperor of lius.sia would aoense 
Alexander III. of oowardico, but when, in deifying God Gun, lie uf- 
tei-3 such speeches as these, ho exposes him.self to the charge of being 
infested with cant. The words that the Tzar made use of would 
come well from the mouth of a Swiss General, because a Swiss girds 
on his sword simply to protect his hearth from tho covetous 
stranger and has no thought of glory. But when thoy aro uttered 
by llio epauleti, 0 d autocrat of 3,00(1,000 troops, trained to regard 
militui-y glory as the highest aim of humanity, one feels inclined 
to put one’s finger derisively to one’s nose, and ejaculate, with 
Cockney intonation, “ Walker !” 

.No doubt the Tzar himself is not an ardent lover of war. He 
is not so seniiiniontally disposed towards peace as the late Eredoricis 
of Germany, but he seems to have had his fill of fighting in the 
hast Balkan campaign. Still, though ho may not (losiro to plunge 
Europe into war to-morrow, he certainly docs nothing to promote 


iho cause of peace, I will go so far as to say absolutely iiotliing, 
for since ho asceaded the throae he has certainly done iiotlujig 
to make Kussia tend more towards paeific pursuits than warlike ones. 
For iustauce, many acts of his could be cited for enlarging the 
array, strengthening its influence, rendering it more powerful at 
home find abroad, and enriching its resources ; but- while thus 
favouring and encouraging the military teudouey, not a single 
measure of his can be named for developing the peaceful element 
in idiissia in similar proportion. The late Emperor Frederick, on 
the contrary, kept him.se]f in touch with the non-military elements. 
Ho encouraged, oven to an extent that made him unpopular, the 
civil forces at work in Qermaixy ; whereas the present Tzar has 
rigorously suppressed them. The literary man, the scientist, the 
capitalist, and the other civilian typos that make up nineteon-twou- 
tieths of our .social fabric, are looked upon coldly at the B,ussiau 
Court. Only the devotees of God Gun (ind themselves welcomed 
in the sacred circles of Gatchina. When, theroforo, the Tzar turns 
to a swarm of those devotees and exclaims, '‘Great is God Gun ; 
may the weapons whose .500th amiiv 0 r.sary wo are oelobrating to- 
day never go off ! ” ho utters a wish so much at variance with the 
function in hand, and so contrary to his whole policy and life, that 
it ought to have been laughingiy recorded iu .Punch instead of 
^solemnly printed in the O£ioial Messenger, 

Personally, I am a sworn foe to England’s blind adoration of 
God Gold, and could fill columns of doleful lamentations auent the 
evil wrought by the general craze for cash. Surely there are other 
ideals worth living for besides that of making money. In England, 
all classes are infected by it. Everything i.s measured by a gold 
standard. You write a book. Nobody asks whut its inlluouce is, 
but puts the tpiostion : “ Wh.at did you make by it?” You paint 
a picture. People do not concern themselves whether it is a 
triumph of art or not, but enquire how much is fetched at the 
dealer's. In every sphere of life, a man’s work is measured by his 
income, and if, for the sake of that work, hois ready, like the great 
toilers of old, to sacrifice consideivations of hard cash, he finds him.self 
neglected and flaunted by the public. One can only adequately realise 
the intensity of the race for wealth prevalent in England by living 
for a time in a different condition of society, iufiuouced by other ideals . 
Such a oliango of atmosphere is not to bo found in this i.slai\d,ror the 
newspaper and the company prospectus penetrates to every home, and 
tbo ooiinlry is full of jaded sojourners from London wlio spread the 
infection wherever they retire to recruit their health. But in a 
Eussiau homo, above all a provincial home, the ideals and the 
anxieties are quite different from those of an English household, and 
1 always oxjiorience a fooling of relief and rest whim Fortune 
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takoM mo for a, time to Eussia. The worship of God Gnn. snay he 
wrong, nay, it is wrong, horribly wrong according to the political 
economists, but the cult is pleasanter than the sordid adoration of God. 
Gold. Ej pleasanter, I mean, pleasanter for the strang(3r, for tho 
non-military classes of Russia, God Gnu is a hateful Moloch who 
devours the liberty of their sons, impoverishes the country by 
heavy, useless expoudituro, places the civilian under the heel of 
the soldier and policeman, and makes himself odious in innumerable 
other ways. The stranger does not feel where the shoo pinches, 
and the shoe looks so pretty that it is difficult for him to realise 
that corns may be compressed by the attractive military binding. 
Ifo : Russia is a restthl place for a literary man to visit, above all 
if he understands Russian and is not a slavish worshipper of God 
Gold ; but it is a hell for a literary man to live in. God Gun, 
great though he may bo after his 500 years of existence, is terribly 
afraid of the inkpot. God Gold, with all his sordid power, allows 
liberty to the pen, and it is open to any man in this realm, how- 
ever poor, to strive fQi'- iho retbfmatioa of our civilisation without 
fear of being treated as worse than a ravi.shor or murdoror. But 
God Gun, though the glitter on, the steel look over so pretty, enforces 
his worship ou all, and the roforraor has no choice botwoeh mute 
acquiescence at homo and exile to Siberia. 


THE SLdUGHTEB AT YAKUTSK. 


lionmTit, DecemhoT 2‘Uh, tS89. 

r ! will bo interesting to watch the fate of the revelation made 
in the Times yesterday, of the ghastly slaughter of the Yakutsk 
exiles by the military aud civil authorities in Siberia. The 
narrative given, is circumstantial onough, and boars many evidenoe.s 
of being of a genuine character. The Times says it is perfectly 
satisfied as to the au,lhontioity of the information, jwid in spite 
of the shock recently administered to its prestige by the Riggot 
fiasco, the general public will probably accept the story ay 
being in all essentials true. And, if true, it certainly places the 
Russian Government in a decidedly unpleasant posi tion . Before 
the ti-iljuna] of JEnropean public opinion, the 'Times arraigns 
the T?in.r jis being responsible for the foulest outrage of the year, 
and insists—and insists rightly— that unless Alcxandru- III, 
takes instant steps to repudiate all personal sympathy for ilie crime, 
and brings the perpetrators to justice, the .stignia of guilt 
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will fasten itself ujjon his head and render him one of the 
jnost barbarous of modern potentates. Rodnoed to its sijnplest 
form, tho atrocity exposed in the Times is this. A short 
time iigo, thirty political exiles arrived at Yakutsk, bound for tho 
place of their internment. The new Vice-Governor had intro- 
duced some, fresh rules in his district, which bore hard upon tho 
exiles on the road, and they petitioned for a modification. 'WIuIq 
awaiting a reply before departure, the house they were in was 
surrounded by soldiers ; their protests wore construed into a detei*- 
mination to xuvolt, and a massacre ensued — six of the exiles being 
killed and nine wounded. Of the latter, three were subsequently 
hanged for “ insurrection.” During tho scrimmage, and afterwards, 
the soldiers behaved with tho utmost barbarity. One of tho ladies 
accompanying the exiles they “ripped open with their bayonets.” 
Another poor wretch who was found dying, was flung into the 
vehicle in which tho corpses were taken away, with the brutal 
remark that ho would bo dead by the time they got to the grave. 
The savagery of the soldiers was equalled by the savagery of the 
civil authorities afterwards. Tho survivors were hastily tried by 
a sort of drumhead court-martial, and three condemned to death. 
One of these was a man too ill to move from his bed, so they put 
the bed ou a conveyance, drove it under the gallows, and liauled 
him out of it to hang in Ids night shirt and bandages, upon the 
fatal beam. 

Had such a barbarous outrage been perpetrntod in Armenia, 
all Europe would have clamoured round the Sultan to punish tho 
offender and institute immediate reform. But this is a crime per- 
petrated in Holy Russia, and the atrocity-mongers are “ mum.’' 
The people who waxed so furious a few months ago over tins out- 
rages of Moussa Bey in Armenia and tho Turkish troops in Crete, 
have looked on with sealed lips since the Times published the first 
account of the Yakutsk massacre in tho middle of tho present 
month, Personally, my anger goes out against tho evil-doers in 
all throe cases, but I cannot but reserve a certain measure of con- 
temptuous feeling for those exhibitors of English cant, whoso names 
can be found in the columns of tho Times, and in tho journals of 
the Uonsos of Parliament, who had so raueh to say about the half- 
a-dozen murders in Armenia, and have kept their indignation under 
hatches while the J'mej has exposed the nine in Siberia. I have no 
patience with such reprehensible one-sidedness, If a murder is a 
crime, it ought to be denounced with equal force and indignation by 
right-minded men, whether the culprit be a ltussian,"a Turk, a 
Jew, or a Gentile. Speaking as a layman of the Church of England, 
3 cannot underslaud that immoral unfairness that can induce tho 
Arclibishop of Canterbury to ris? in the House of .Lovd,s and 
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solemnly cl<3nounce the crimes of Tm’kish administration in Armenia 
while conveniently closing both eyes to the revelations made by 
Mr. Keunan in the Centuri/ magazine of an infinitely worse state 
of things prevalent in Siberia. 

But is the story true ? On this point I cannot oxproas !ui 
absolute opinion, because I do not know tho sources of the Tbnes' 
infoj’mation, hut tho narrative reads like a true one ; as regards 
the niunos and tho incidouts mentioned, while anyone who has the 
slightest acquaintance with police rales in provincial Russia 
will be aware that there is sulfioient brutality in the nature 
of the police official to crush an imaginary revolt with the 
rnthlessness described. If it is not true, the Russian Qovern- 
niont has itself only to blame that such stories can circulate 
iu Europe, for the Press of Russia is so kept down that incidents 
whose proportions could be accurately defined and weighed, if news 
were freely published, as at home, are fated to either die unknown 
or travel ou to the frontier, changed in many cases with a cloud of 
rumour. Tho Russian Government, like all despotic Governments, 
does not understand that it is bettor that false nows should circulate 
in, the Press than out of it. A false story, circulating from mouth to 
mouth and increasing in magnitude in its progress, may harden into 
a firm tradition and do infinite harm to States or individuals for want 
of something to overtake, expose, and kill it. That something is pro- 
vided by tho Press. The moment a false story is published in tho 
newspapers, a platform is provided for those who know it to be un- 
true to come foi'ward and ©iJcnly contradict it. In this manner 
mendacious rumour is quickly scotched, and the political atmosphoro 
cleared of poisonous gases, which iu despotic countries, where tho 
press is gagged, brood Jl^ihilism, Socialism, and otlior diseases dread- 
ful to tho bureaucratic mind. Had there boon a free press in Rus- 
sia, tho story published in the I'imes ten days ago would, if untrue, 
have been exposed and destroyed by now ; whereas the Russian 
newspapers have been condemned by the censor to remain silent in 
regard to it. Now that tho fuller narrative is published, the 
Times rightly opines that tho issue containing it will have tfn 
circulate with tho columns devoted to the affair, blackened, and 
that so far as tho public of Russia is concerned, tho atrocity will 
be kept from it. Beyond all doubt, however, tho story will create 
a stir in Europe. This stir will compel the Rt!.?sian Government, 
w'hich after all is very sensitive, to take some cognisance of the circula- 
tion of the charge against it, and it will have to do this through some 
official channel that will be discredited by the fact of being official, 
instead of being able to remain quiet, as the Government would 
in this country, while public discussion sifted the truth in the 
pre,s,s. Oa such QoamQas, the Xzar oaauot but regret the abscace 
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of a cnlturorl inclcpencleiit press to protect him against slander, if 
such there he in this case. In all probability the affair will end 
intho eoniroclictions of the Russian Government being disbelicvod, 
and for a long time to come, Russian administrative methods will 
remain in discredit. 

It -would bo a mistake, however, to sitppctso that the 
Trablicaiion in the Timms will fall fl.at so far as Russia is con- 
c-erned. Private individuals receiving the Times through the 
post may got their copies blackened, but the Taiir’s copy will 
remain tree from expurgation, and as tho Tzar I'eads tlio 
every day, ho will certainly become cognizant of what has oc- 
curred, And becoming cognizant, ho will in turn become re- 
sponsible unless ho disavows the authors, since ho will be unable to 
plead ignorance of the event. Besides the Tzar, the principal 
Minister will got unexpurgatod copies, so will the Ambassadors and 
many of the newspaper correspondents, while the Russian editors 
in, due course will receive cuttings of the blackened parts in letters 
from London. These cuttings will enjoy a wide circulation, and thus 
in Society at St. Petersburg and Moscow tho news will get know.a 
almost as completely as if it had been actually republished in the 
Russian Press. In this manner public opinion will be stimulated 
in Court circles, where, after all, humanitarian feelings prevail, 
and the higher oflioials concerned -will be pressed into making an 
inquiry into tho affair. Then one of two things will happen — 
either the Siberian functionaries will be severely punished, or the 
report will bo burked and new fuel provided for the Nihilist 
propaganda. 

Latierlj', society at St. Petersburg has been greatly perturbed 
by two events — tho death of Tchornishovsky, the reformer, and 
tho death of Trepoff, ex-Preibet of the Russian capital. Tho 
former revived reminiscences of the romantic self-devotion of the 
Nihilists of 1870, and the latter the heroic exploit of Vera Zas- 
sidtibh. Reminiscences of this sort are always dangerous when 
society is in a sullen and disoontontod mood. At present, there 
are symptoms of a new reaction against the reactionary policy 
tlie Tzar has successfully maintained since he ascended the throne, 
A fyosb craving is setting in for reform, and thoughtful men are 
saying to thcinselves that if moderate reformers are to be treated 
as badly as Tclierahshovsky, “something ought to bo done" to pare 
the claws of bureaucratic! hrutality. It will be interesting to watch 
the effect tho Times' narriistivc^ of the Yakutsk atrocity will exercise 
upon this movement. My own'itmpression is, that there will bo a 
revival of anti-autocratic oppositidmof an active character this 
winter. ' 
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January 2nd, 1800. 

B U ROPlij is uneasy about the intornal condition of Russia, 
What about the T«ar ? — is a ^fuostion circulating everywhere 
in political circlos. Rumour hath it that ho is ill, and his illness is 
ascribed to a whole variety of causes, of whicli the majority imply 
tlio agency of his oueinios. I can hear of no confirmation of this 
in revolutionary quarters ; but the Tzar would certainly appear to 
bo seriously out-of-sorts, and more woi’ried for the moment by 
troubles at home than troubles abroad. Up to now, he has been “ like 
a giant running his conrse.” Ho has enjoyed the best of vigorous 
health, he has experienced no opposition to his crushing reactionary 
policy, and on the whole he has been tolerably well treated by Provi- 
dence. At present we seem to be witnessing a turn of the tide. 
Obesity has bred dyspepsia, the worms have begun to wriggle 
nnder the heel of the Lord’s anointed, and luck seems to have 
temporarily quitted the gilded haunts of Gatchina. Some time 
ago I pointed out that the quietude of Russia during the last few 
years was not so much duo to greater love of autocracy ns to the 
fact that autocracy had been rendered easier to bear by the new 
blood that had flowed into it, when the late Emperor and his hlme 
rdffime had been struck down. Autocracy administered by the yottng 
Grand Dukes, Vladimir and Alexai was different from the seething 
corruption supervised by the old Qi'and DukosNikold and Constantine. 
Excluding Count Tolstoi, the ministers of the new sovereign were 
better men than the ministers of the old. Throughout the service, 
now officials were introduced, and these now officials effected many 
useful small reforms. These improvements caused Russia to tolerate 
the tightening of the autocratic screw. It was thought that as soon 
as iho Emperor felt himself secure on the throne, he would relax 
a little on the severity. However, years have rolled on, the Emperor 
has consolidated his position, Russia has recovered her political 
and financial credit abroad, and the period would appear to be 
ripe for a display of good nature on the part of the Tzar towards 
his faithful subjects. Instead, however-, of warm-hearted thanks from 
One man towards the one hundred millions who do him reverence, 
the people receive nonght but frowns. The aspect of the sovereign 
is alwuiys severe. His policy is a policy of frowns unrelieved by 
a single smile. Whatever .the peasants may think, the educated 
classes are beginning to tire of incessant harshness, and this is 
loading to a serious display of restlessness at St. Fetorsburg'and 
Moscow. 
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[f i-bo Tziir wore wise he would seize the opporlutiiL}’- and 
llirow a litiAo oil on lh(3 waters before the commollon booomos too 
dilliodlt to doal with. Although people are dissatisfioih they 
have not yot hoguu to ooinproiaise thoinsolvos to auy serious o’<ctoiit 
by participating in secret combinatioiis against the throuo._ If the 
winter bo allowed to pass without a little Liberal lubrication, the 
restlessness tliat at preoent is chiefly confined to the tongue may 
assume the form of oonapiracy. The reign of terror that prevaileo. 
in Llussia from 1878 to 1881, can be clearly traced to the harsh 
euaclinonts against what Russians call the “ Intelligence” of tbo 
country preceding the Russo-Turkish War. Bureaucrats commonly 
think they have successfully accomplished their purpose when they 
suppress public meetings, gag the press and prevent discon- 
tent acquiring visible form in public. The case is invariably 
the reverse, If men are prevented from discussing their griev- 
ances, real or imaginary, in public, they will seek to do .so in 
private. Private meetings for the discussion of grievances are in 
despotic countries regarded as secret conspiracies, whether in- 
offensive or not. The early rofonning circles of 1870 and 1871, 
were of the most harmless description. They consisted of private 
meetings of students, literary men and unselfish persons of means, 
anxious for the welfare of Russia who assembled in small parties 
to talk over the best way of railing the masses. Could they have 
held their meetings in public, they would have been as innocu- 
ous as the mock Houses of Parliament which in this country 
amuse local politicians, having a surplus of gaseous talk and useless 
time to dispose of. Discovered by the police, these students and 
literary men were treated with extreme harshness. Most of them 
^Yore kept in prison a year or two, and a largo proportion were 
banished to Siborha. The result was what mightliava boon expected. 
The fathers, brotlier.s, and friends of tho prisoners in many cases 
were exasperated into becoming conspirators also. This led to 
further suppressions and increased severity towards the plotters, 
provoking in turn a wider .and wider circle of discontent. Tho 
ill-fooling of the intelligent classes spread by degrees to the army 
and navy. Plot succeeded plot, tho contest grew more and moro 
sanguinary, and at length Alexander II. paid the penalty that 
ail men must pay ^ who tie down tho safety valve and squat on 
it. Human nature is pretty much the same all tho world over, 
and the Viceroy of India would probably suffer the same fate 
if ho listened to those heedless advisers who would have him 
suppress the Goiigross meetings and gag tho native press. 

The present Emperor commenced his rule under favonrahio 
circumstances, because the plotting had been primarily directed 
against the person of his fafcW.' ■ The now sovereign was assumed 
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to be innocent of the harshness that had led up to the catastrophe 
of March 1881. The anger of Russian intelligence -was moreover 
appeased by the death of Alexander 11. Eight yeai-s have 
now elapsed, and plenty of time has been given to Alexander III. 
to settle himself firmly on his throne, and then initiate a period of 
Liberal reform. The first part of the programme has been achieved, 
but there are no signs of any intention to undertake the second, 
Indeed, his policy would appear to be to persist in a reactionary 
policy of the most frigid character. The i.eople are to bo always 
treated as puppets in the hands of a drill instructor. _ Such a policy 
in these days of modern enlightenment, is bound, ultimately, to end 
in failure. Young Russia is already discontented with the new 
sovereign, and unless the Tzar be very careful, he will, by his severity, 
breed a revolt against himself as surely as his unfortunate father 
did. The sword is unquestionably a mighty weaj on, but it readily 
yields to the corrosive influence of a little ink. No monarch who 
arrays against him the literature and the press of his country can 
hope to enjoy a comfortable rule. This is what Alexander III . is 
doing. He has a contempt for the Press, and strives to prevent the 
development of any culture except that associated with the sword. 
Even education has been so manipulated as to prevent if possible 
the enlightenment of any except certain favoured classes. Fortu- 
nately for the world, patriots and reformers are not confined to any 
special section of society. The spirit of restlessness and . innova- 
tion infects men of high lineage as well as the humble peasant. Dur- 
ing the last reign of terror, men of rank and wealth such ns Dubrovin 
and Krapotkin applied themselves as readily to the formation of 
opposition of autocratic rule as tho “ slack baked cranks,” of tho 
working classes W'ho had become infected with wild, narrow notions 
of the blessings procurable by assassination and revolt. There are 
plenty of similar men in Russia, and although the Tzar would like 
them to confine their reading to pious stories of sacerdotal saints who 
sailed down tho river Neva on grindstones, they find more congenial 
matter in the naratives of the unselfishness of Dubrovin and the 
tragic career of Sophie Porovsky. 

This week a blow has been struck .at Stasulevitoh, by tho 
popular editor of tho monthly magazine, Vestnik Euro-pi, a periodi- 
cal of exceedingly wild views, and enjoying a wido circnln [ion in 
Russia. If such a man as ho cannot escape suppression, the 
moderate thinkers of Russia may vyell despair of lieiiig allowed 
any voice at all, while tho present rigime lasts. Stusulevitch is 
what we should term a Oonservativo, and ho has always hedd aloof 
from anything approaching the revolutionary taint. The Sussian 
Qovornmont, however, now demands obedience of a meditoval 
character from the most enlightened of, its subjects as well as from 
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ilio brute Buriats in Siberia. Hence the stir at St. Petersburg, 
and the almost daily reports of plots and arrests reaoldng Jiorliii 
and Vienna from the agitated centres of Eirssia. 

Londom January 9th, 'IS90. 

Mr. Gladstone has been “ drawn” on the question of the 
slaughter in Siberia, and the answer is what might have been 
expected from that quarter. To a correspondent he admitted that 
the statement in the Times is of the gravest character and conse- 
quence;” but with amusing forgetfulness of the coni’se he pursued 
in the case of the Bulgarian atrocities, he went on to say, in a 
second communication, having evaded the point at issue in the 
first, that “ my practice has been to wait for authentic statements, 
or until opportunity has been given for denial or explanation before 
presuming to take steps. I entirely agree with you that one rule 
and principle ought to be applied to every case.” In yesterday’s 
Tims I pointed out that Mr. Gladstone had not followed this rule 
in the case of Turkey. In 187 G he commenced his crusade on 
the mere hearsay rumours of frenzied foreigners, without waiting 
for authentic statements, or giving the Turks time to explain. 
Subsecmently, is is quite true, many of the atrocities were proved 
to the hilt ; but that was long after Mr. Gladstone went “ on tho 
rampage.” On this occasion, not only has he failed to take tho 
slightest notice of the narratives, but also the damning in- 

dictment of Mr. George Kennan, which has been appearing in the 
Centwy magazine during the last year. Tho Howard Association 
has called public attention to those articles, and in America 
meetings have been hold to denounce tho outrage exposed by 
Mr. Kennan. All this while Mr. Gladstone has remained 
“mum,” and with him every prominent personage who took part 
in tho atrocity agitation of 1876. After this, how can the Liberal 
and the Radical parties of England escape the oliargo of political 
eant ? If it was the duty of England to protest against the Turkish 
cruelties of 1876, on humanitarian grounds, it must be her duty 
to protest for the same reason against the Russian atrocities of 
1888. Nay, there is a greater cause for protest to-day, because the 
Bulgarian atrocities were chiefly committed by ill-controlled 
Circassians w'ho had been turned out of their homes in Akazia 
ten years earlier by the Russians nnder circumstances of great 
barbarity, and took their revenge on tho Bulgarians to spite 
their old enemies. The Russian cruelties, on the other lianJ, 
are those of controlable brutal bureaucrats, whose intolerance 
of opposition and reform can only be checked by the persistent 
application of Em'opean public opinion. One of the stock arguments 
of Mr. Gladstone in 1876 was that the Russians were amenable to 
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liiUi’opeiin public opinion, wTieroas the Turks wore not, ,aud tiint 
therefore it was essential to have recourse to coercion to restriiiu 
them from acts of a barbarous charactor. Coercion being In- 
admissible in case of Russia, it is all the moi'o necessary that the 
leaders of public opinion should speak out with no uncertain voice 
against the atrocities of autocracy. The very fact that the Russian 
Government is sensitive to European opinion should encourage 
such a professed humanitarian as Mr. Gladstone to apply it on 
behalf of the exiles in fliboria. That he does not do .so, nor yet 
^ any other leaders of the Radicals, is only one more evidence of 
the policy of pusillanimous expediency that now prevails with that 
important party of the English State. 

, Soma time ago the question arose whether Pashino, the 
Russian spy — who visited India in 1878 with the intention of 
reaching Kabul uiiJ Peshawur, aud acting as interpreter to the 
Stoliotofif Mission — really wa.g dead or not, an Indian paper having 
noted his existence a second time in India, while an Odessa paper 
chronicled his decease. It now appears that the former was right, 
Pashino being at present at St. Petersburg, wliere he is contribut- 
ing oooa.sional articles to the local Viedo MostL In ono of these 
he says that ha secretly .saw the Ameer at Rawalpindi, and 
that latter, after kis.siug liim, asked liiin to sottlo at Kabul ns 
adviser with a salary of 3,000 rupoos — a statement wliioh, to do 
the Russian press credit, has been received with expressions of 
ridicule aud incredulity. 
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'Lom-iO'gf, Felmirmi ]3th^ 1890. 

I NTELLIGENCE received fiTOnllaku to-day .states tliatthowintor 
in the Caspian has been a cold and disagreeable one, and that 
sickness has been extromoly rife. Russian pca,sauts arc accustomed 
to severe weather, but oven they complaiiii tliat the winter in the 
Turkoman region is harder to boar thunthoir own. In the interior 
of Russia wind is relatively rare in 'winter. Long .spells of calm 
frosty weather alternate with heavy snowstorms, the Inttorof wIiicK 
are often weloomod, beciiiiso they 'fill up the ruts and jn-ovidu the 
Comranne with a fresh set of level roads. But in tlic Tiukonum 
region during the \yinier months there is a constant succession of 
piercing wiiuls, widoh soem to gather increased intensity in pas, sing 
over the .sandy desert, aud are rarely softened by a J'all of ilaky 
snow. So that tho recruits for the ^Transcaspian Army, who have 
been making their way to Merv and beyonrl since the bcgiuuiug 
of .December, have h:ui a decidedly bad time of it, The route 
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followed from tho Russian recruiiing centres to the Transcaspian re- 
gion has been via Odessa, Batouin and Baku. From December 23 
to January 23 (both old style) the local newspaper Caspian states, 
that 2,714 rconiiis jjassed through Baku onthoir way to Tnrlnmsnia, 
Most of ihem have been conveyed across tho Caspian in special 
stcamors. 

According to a Sarakhs correspondout of tho Tijlis Kanhas, 
life on tho Afghan frontier is terribly dull. Sarakhs is bad enough, 
but tho garrison there is larger than at tho outposts, and has been 
amusing itself with theatricals, with tho soldiers as performers. 
ISTo doubt the Persians from tho fort across the river, and the 
local Sarik Turkomans greatly, enjoyed the spectacle. At 
Pul-i*Khatun ho mentions that there is at present stationed one 
company of the oth Rifle Battalion (tho rest being at Sarakhs) 
and a sotnya of Cossacks of the 1st Caucasian Cavalry Regiment, 
the rest of which are at Morv. Latterly several valuable antitiui- 
ties have been found and forwarded to General Komaroff’s private 
museum at Askabad. Tho post from Russia only arrives at Pul-i- 
Khatun once a month, and sometimes oven at _ longer intervals, 
Bnt this is not reraarkablo, The Rvrssian Post Oflioo is swaddled 
in red tape, and in point of enterprise is about on a par with our 
War Office. When 1 was at St. Petersburg last I lived close to 
the head office— tho St. Martin’s Lo Grand of Russia, where I 
really believe fewer stamps wore retailed than at tho little post 
office of many an .English village. I know that whenever I asked 
for five shillings’ worth of st-amps, tho uniformed functionary used 
to unlock his stamp bos with a distracted air while an order for 
ten shillings’ worth appeared to cause a famine in the establishment. 
Compare this with what is common in this country. Tho other 
day wanting to despatch off some pamphlets, 1 sent to a post offico 
near by, located in a grocer’s shop and asked for five pounds’ 
worth of half-penny stamps — 2,400 altogether. My messenger 
received 1,500 at once, and tho balance was forwarded from 
the head local office in ten minutes, accompanied by tho offer 
to send a postman in a cab for tho batch when ready. 
Had I attempted to purchase such a number at Rt. Petersburg, 
I should have been arrested on the spot as a dangerous lunatic. 
Bo that it is not wonderful that the poor soldiers at Pul-i-Tvhatun 
get letters and papers only once a month, notwithstanding that 
a native djigit could do the distance between it and the Transcaspian 
Railway in two or three days with tho greatest ease. 

Some of the Russian colonists who emigrated to the Trans- 
caspian region lust year and tho year before, are returning liome. 
They dislike tho country, and the limited area open to agriculture. 
In general the Russian element does not appear to bo increasing 


greatl}"". lu trade the Russians are beaten by the Armomans and 
I’ersians, who everywhere control commerce. This is perhaps 
siatiiral, as the latter are indigenous to the Caspian region, whore 
the Russian trader fools himself a foreigner, except at tlie larger 
mercantile points. On the other hand, there is stiF a stroam of 
colonisation in progress towards Oontral Asia. A Vkulikavkaz 
paper mentions that a band of Servian refugees passed there the 
otber day, on the way to Morv ; cnrioH.s that homo troubles in tlic 
Balkan peuinsnla .should have driven Servians to the Alghan, fron« 
iiov. At Morv they will mingle with the Chinese brought from 
Kuloja and Kashgar to labour on the irrigation works at Sultan-i- 
Bond. in proces.s of time there will bo a nice little jumble of races 
in the Merv Oasis. Unless they fight better than at home, I do not 
think the Afghan will have much to fear of these Servian settlers. 

General Annenkoff has returned to St. Petersburg from tho 
Turkistan region where he left his subordinate, s busily pushing on 
tho Transcaspian Railway to Tashkond. Tho new Governor- General 
of Turkistan has not yet left the Russian capital for his pQ.st. The 
investigation into Colonel Alikhanolf's dolinquence is proceed- 
ing. The Press has not been allowed to comment upon the 
affair. Gospodin Buetsaff, the new Russian Minister at Teheran, 
should have arrived at his post by now. During the diplomatic 
interregnum Gospodin Podgio, first secretary, who had bean 
left in charge, died very suddenly, His widow has since returned to 
Russia, passing on the way Gospodin Speyer, his successor. The 
latter’s last appointment was at first secretary to the Ru3,sian Mission 
in Japan. The balance sheet of the firm of Kudrin & Co., which 
has been trading in a very vigorous fashion in tho Turkoman region, 
has just been published. It reveals a heavy loss. 

A letter from Resht states that tho severe weather has temporari- 
ly put a stop to the construction of the Teheran Railway. Tho works 
in hand previously extended from Amoul to tho port of Hassan Abad . 
About twenty miles of levelling has boon accomplished and eight 
mile.s of train lino put down: groat delay has been caused by tho non- 
arrival of railway material from Belgium. This is largely duo to 
the eternal block on the Transcaspian Railway, oousequeat on tho 
excessive petroleum traffic. The landing arrangomonts for the 
material have also been defective, in consequence of which there 
have been extensive losses on tho Persian coast. It is to be hoped 
that things will improve before the arrival of tho forty case of 
treasures belonging to the Shah, purchased or pre.seiitod to him 
in Europe, which passed through Odessa a few clays ago. The 
chief internal piece of news this week is tho issue of the now 
Russian loan, Tlie moment is an auspicious one for conversion 
operations. La.st year Russia was successful enough, hut tho rise 
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in tiifi rate c>i‘ oxcliango in the interval make a difference of 7 per 
cent £!! licr favour. When I was in liiis.9ia, two years ago, 1 had tho 
plra&iiro of pfiying only eightoen pciioo for every pajicr rouble 3 
vidiod lo olitain a!. St. Petersburg. The price of connnoditics and 
tliing,' 5 iu Russia not having risen, each rjigl.U on jujirce tnrned into a 
roiitde was capahlo of purchasing tho vaiue of aliont hidf a crown, 
ft.lliiir- are now reversed. Tlie ronble h.as risen In value to the extent 
of cigiit pence, and this week, in paying tho bill for ray yearly sub- 
scription to various Kussiiin newspapers, tho exchange value of tho 
rouble was rcickoued at 2-2d. Tlie now fourteen million loan is to 
bo called “ The Second Conversion Loan,” that of last year being 
denominated tho First. Both, however, are to be extinguished on 
the same date, last year’s loan running eighty- one ye.ars and thiis 
year’s eighty. Tho new loan will convert, the fifty-million- rouble 
loan of .1855, floated during tho Crimean War at a cost of 5^ per 
cent, and the two Anglo-JDntch loans floated during tho Poliish 
troubles at a cost of G per cont. The present fourteen million 
sterling, raised to wipe them' out, will not cost the State much 
more tlian 4J- per cent. Oon.sequehtly the convonsion will effect a 
considerable economy to tho Russian lUxchequcv. 

Although the loan is being raised at St. Petersburg, Berlin, 
Pari,s, Amsterdam and London, tho Russian Minister of Finance 
has evidently fixed his eye on the French investor in making his 
arrangements, the value of the bonds being in round figures in 
French currency only. Thus the French bonds are of tho value of 
500 francs, 2,500 francs, and 12,500 francs, whereas the English 
equivalents are ,-£19,156 ; £98,176 ; and £49,176, rospeotivoly, 
amounts vary awkw’ard for market quotation. The Dutch and 
German equivalents are equally iuconvonient. I'lowevor, it i.s not 
likely that the Germans will invest largely in these Russian bonds, 
nor yet the English investor. Once upon a time Russian, stocks 
were a favourite investment for those people who buy bonds to lay 
them up in lavender. At tho time of the Rus.sa-Turkish War, 
England's holding of Russian stocks was extremely largo. Even 
the shrinkage in value during the war did not much dimfuish 
the iotal held. The Nihilist trouble, however, exorcised a pi-o- 
founcl influence; and, under the conviction that for many years 
Russian affairs would be tiirblent at home and abroad, the public* 
gradually allowed the Germans to relieve them of a large propor- 
tion of their holding. Since then Russian credit has gone up, but 
Russian investments are no more popular now than they were five 
yeai’.s ago. A few bankers and brokers may break the ice on 
this occasion and speculate a bit : but the forecast may be confi- 
dently hazarded that tho public generally will not ru,sh in to sub- 
scribe hearily for the Russian loan. 
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The terrible boiler accident on board the Barracontii has caused 
an outcry in the press against the constant break-downs of the 
niacliinery on board .English men-of-wan It may be a alight con- 
solation to know that foreign navies are no better off in this 
respect, and tlie St, Pctor3)urg nowsp.apers contain hitter com- 
plaints aborit the alleged defects of Eussian raon-of-war engined by 
Euglisli /inns. The i'aot of the matter is, those failures arc^ due to 
the antagonism between tbo points of view of shipbuilder and 
marine engineer existing in all countries. The naval aj-chitect 
designs the hull, and in trying to make it as strong as possible and 
accommodate the heavy weights enforced by turrets, monster guns 
and leviathan shot and shell, cuts down the space at the disposition 
of the marine engineer to such an extent that it is simply impossible 
for the latter to guarantee effective engines. I have taken personal 
part in some of Imese contests between naval architects and marine 
engineers, and am not speaking without a certain knowledge of 
the subject when I express the conviction that the brea,k-downs and 
failures common in our fleet to-day will not cease until the design- 
ing of the whole structure, inside and out, is placed under the con- 
trol of one man, and that man tho marine engineer. The confliot 
between ship-designer and marine engineer is an old one, but it is 
rapidly reacning a climax. From designing the ships throughout 
and everything in it, the naval architect has gradually yielded tc> 
the marine engineer, until at present ho really does little more 
than design the shell. Oircumstanoes, however, have served to 
render him the official superior of the marine engineer, and the 
latter still holds a subordinate position although modem vessels 
are simply boxes of machinery, and the success of the ship depen- 
dent upon its engines. Anyone w’ho is conversant with the 
capacity of engineers in general, and of the engineers who design 
and construct marine engines in p.articular, will boar me out that 
an engineer who can plan the innumerable engines that now-a- 
days fill np the inside of a ship possesses snfiioieut skill and: 
mental capacity to design the shell as well. This is an opinion that 
is gaining ground in engineering circles, and the sooner the 
designing and building of ships, inside and out, passes oomplotely 
into the hands of the engineer, tho better for tho wav ships of tho 
world generally. 

The report I have received to-day of the annual meeting of 
the St, Petersburg Slavonic Society under tbo presidency of 
Count Ignatieff, state,? that' the subscriptions received last year 
amounted to over £3,000; a new bi'anoh society, recently started 
at Moscow, forwarded £600 to be distributed among tho suffering 
Slavs, it is tho almanack just issued by this society that has 
caused so much excitement on the Balkair pouinsula, tho 
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“ gpocialisis,” as tlio Oouat called them in. his speech who had 
projmred the aooompaiiying map of the Slav peoples, having re- 
distributed the boundaries of Bulgaria, Sorvia and Roumauia in a 
manner tint has caused groat offence, I should imagine that the 
chio)’ “ specialist ” iu the preparation of this map was_ Oouat 
Jgnatieff himself. Having no official duties to occupy his busy, 
energetic mind, ho exerts himself to the utmost in his private 
capacity to stir the dust in the Balkan peninsula. If the truth 
wore known of the various plots that have distracted Bulgaria and 
Servia of late years, the world would probably be astonished at the 
extensive part played by the Count in their inception. Luckily 
they have been all failures. 
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T ub recent revelations in the Times respecting the political atroci- 
ties in Russia, although they have failed to draw that leathery 
old Jesuit, Mr. Gladstone, have succeeded iu arousing sufficient 
public feeling to lead to the formation of several societies charged 
with the duty of trying to ameliorate the lot of the ‘' prisoners and 
captives” in Russia. On Sunday there is to bo a great meeting in 
Hyde Park, at which a number of Russian refugees are to bo 
present. In London and at Newcastle tho printing press is 
hard at work turning out tracts and pamphlets, to be oironlatod 
on behalf of the suffering Russian reformers in Siberia. As yet 
no great political names have associated themselves with tho 
SMOYoment, but they will probably come in later on. For the 
moment no political capHal is to bo mado out of baiting the Rus- 
.sian Tzar, and man of the Haroouvt or Morloy stamp, therefore, 
ovado and avoid any association with the protests now being raised. 
Such Radicals are wise in thoir own generation, but to tho outsider 
their conduct is suggestive of the most unmitigated cant. Every- 
body remembers how England went on the howl over the Bulgarian 
atrocities. Humanitarians of every party and creed rampaged 
against the unspeakable Turk. Mr. Gladstone invoked the Divine 
Figm-o from the North to take in hand the task of vonganoo, and 
was not content until tho Cossack was set loose to work devilrie.s 
equally atrocious upon the Mussulmans of Bulgaria. Whoa Mr, 
Schuyler, the American writer, and one or two others proecodod 
to point out that Russia had been guilty of many a bloody massacre 
in her time, Mr, Gladstone fell foul of them in the Times, although 
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if there is any fact in history better established than any other, it 
is that if the Bussiaus had not by barbarous cruelties expelled the 
Abkhazians during the sixties from the Caucasus, there would have 
been no Bulgarian atrocities, since it was the circumstance of 
those expelled nomads happening to be at the Sultan’s disposal, and 
nourishing feelings of wild roTenge that led to the great Balkan catas- 
trophe. A fow years ago, when Russia commenced ill-treating 
the Bulgarians and kidnapped their Prince, the refusal of Mr. 
Gladstone to make any effort to protect his former proteges con- 
victed him, in public estimation, of having in 1876 traded on the 
atrocities for purely personal aims of a selfish character. It was 
seen that thei’e was no real love of humanity in the man. The 
crusade of the Liberals against despotism was a more sham. More 
recent events have justified this opinion, and if the atrocities in 
Bulgaria were to be repeated fifty times over in Siberia, the proba- 
bility, nay moral certainty, is that Mr. Gladstone would continue 
to the last to remain “mum.” 

However, although the I rish question is interminable, and the 
Times serves up two-thirds of its paper with Homo Rule matter the 
public is pretty well sick of, we cannot have the Grand Old Man 
much longer with us. In Radical circles he is looked upon as a 
lapsing faotor in politics, and already the policy of the party is 
being recast without any reference to his views. The newer Radi- 
cals do not consider themselves bound by Gladstonian inconsisten- 
cies. The honor of the Radicals is one tiling; the honour, or dis- 
honour of Mr. Gladstone quite another. It is the rising Radicalism, 
or, if you like, the Radical tail, that is taking up the Russian atro- 
cities. For the moment the head of the party is stifl^ glacializcd 
by the Grand Old Man, but before loug I feel convinced the tail 
will wa|f it. It will become a plank of the R.adical platform to 
sympathize with the Russian party of rofonn, and, for various rea- 
sons, I believe that the plank will become a permanent one, 
Home of those reasons 1 will endeavour to give. 

In the first place the present policy of the Tzar cannot bo 
possibly carried on witbout the Russian admini.strative maoliinery 
turning out an increasing crop of malcontents yearlj’’. Modern 
enlightenment roaches Russia in MI manner of ways and will not 
allow the educated public of that country to remain satisfied with 
a Jack Frost policy of the middle ages. The ancestors of the 
modern Russian bore the despotism, of their princes pretty tamely ; 
but the violent deaths of many of the latter showed that the scoring 
was not all on one side. It is a well-known fact in Russia that tho 
moment a man becomes educated ho is not to be implicity relied 
upon as a tame and humble servant of the State. The peasant Avho 
reads is not half so loyal as the peasant who remains ignorant of 
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letters, TJic peasant who comes to town and turns workman 
becomes in. a couple of years, in five cases out of six, a dis- 
contented politician, often of the narrowest Nihilist typo. Aa 
for the cultured classes, one has only to mix with them — I do 
not mean as an ignorant tourist, but as a friend conversant 
with the inner life of the country — to discover that criticism 
runs more against the Tzar than in favour of him. It is out of 
those elements that the atrocities spring. An oducatetl peasant 
Caught speaking favourably of the republican institutions of n’rauce, 
perhaps not in the least disloyally, is pounced upon by a zealous 
police officer, and is deported straightway without trial to Siberia. 
Here, it will be seen, is a political victim at. once. When he arrives 
in Siberia he is animated by fury against the State, and if he some 
day escapes and makes his way to St. Potersbnrg he Is probably 
quite ready to join in any plot to a,s,sas,sinate the Tzar. 

Take another typical case. A party of students assemble in the 
evening in the lodgings of one of their number, aud discuss among 
other things the present aird future of Russia. Such a theme na- 
turally rises when young men having grown tii-ed of talking univer- 
sity “shop” and exhausted all that is to be said for the moment 
about literature and science and, I may add, wine and women, 
young men are mostly advanced in their views, aud it is not 
surprising if soma of them are heretical in regard to the Divine 
origin of autocracy. 1 have taken part in many of those meetings 
myself, where over unlimited lager beer or jorums of chocolate, a 
change to the interminable tea, 1 daresay I have expressed opinions 
as tash and as enthusiastic as any revolutionary of to-day. If 
the talk was wild no active harm to the State was meant, 
and I believe most of us really thought more of airing our 
own clovornoss than doing any injury to autocracy. 1 ’ll confess, 
at least as regards myself, that the most revolutionary talk at night 
did not prevent mo wishing the next day, as the Emperor dashed 
past in his sledge along the Nevsky, that something might happen 
that might enable me to save his life and earn one or two of those 
lovely stars and crosses which distinguisihod ' Hussians desport upon 
their breast. Tho.se w'ore my salad days, when 1 dreamed of great 
things and hoped for ultimate internment in Westminster Abbey. 
Pell pessimism has swept away those gloidous visions, aud 1 now 
even find fault with the Abbey as being inconveniently packed 
and a trifle too warm. What has become of the wild hainan 
scarum student friejrds wlio used ' to plan the reconstruction of 
Russia? Each time I go to Russia I find fewer kindly hearts to 
greet me as of old, and more than ono good follow, I fear, to 
rotting his life away in the mines of Siberia. Although in most 
countries such casual gatherings, would have beeji ignored by the 
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Stale, iu Russia they wero distinctly illegal, and it was becaiisG 
they wore illegal I think that the lager beer tasted better in a 
crowded chamber reeking with smoke, with doors and windows 
shut to keep in the conversation than at the more commodious 
Bier Halle not far off. 

Bvoi’y year the police drop upon such harmless supper parlies ; 
and woo betide all who are oaugnt red-handed. Many a. student 
has been exiled to Siberia for attending such a meeting, and has 
been turned from a possible useful citizen into a passionate revo- 
lutionary. Every week in Russia men are arrested on suspicion 
of being hostile to the State, and without public trial are deported 
thousands of miles from their home. Injustices of this kind cannot 
be inflicted on one man without making a dozen who know him 
discontented with the State. In this manner the present policy of 
the Tzar is breeding a new generation of Nihilists, who will one 
of those days be large enough in numbers to organize afresh a 
lleign of Terror. The present Emperor has been given a deal of 
rope, and ho has pretty well Used up most of it. iJiiloss I am mis- 
taken the apparent tranquility of his rule will not remain much long- 
er unchailonged. 

Of late years the Russian revolutionaries have had to work 
against heavy opposition at homo and abroad. In their early con,'^, 
spiraoies against the late Tzar they enjoyed a good deal of sympathy 
a,nd support iu Europe. They moved about Europe freely; they 
had convenient headquarters at Zurich, and could even collect in 
Germany on the very rim of the Russian frontier without fear of 
being extradited. Even during the reign of terror they enjoyed a 
deal of sympathy in Europe, but the Socialist attempts against the 
person of the Kaiser Wilhelm, and the dynamite plots in Loudon ren- 
dered revolutionary methods odious. When they blow up Al exandor 
IT., they naturally suflerod from the reactions ; and Buropo was deaf 
not only to the refugees in her cities, but also to the exiles in Siberia. 
A sham account of their life there by that mountebank missionary, 
the K.OV. H.. Lansdoll, increased the Nihilist depression. No one 
would listen to what the exiles or the refugees had to say. TIiIkS 

f iriod is now ending. European feeling is rising fast against 
6 present policy of the Tzar, and the aims of the pnrty 
of reform are being .sympathetically discussed. This tendency 
is bound to exercise iu turn a powerful influonco on tbe 
Russian refugees and exiles. It will invigorate them to a, iVesb 
struggle against the Tzar, and I shall not ho at all .suriirisod if 
;pablio subscripi.ions are not raised to promote the movement. li' 
this induces the Russian Government to reform some of its abLi3e.s 
and treat tho political prisoners a little more biimaiiely, the 
ilemonstrations iu England and . America will bo worth tho tirne 
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iiml money spent upon them. As for causing the .lijinperor to recast 
liis policy of stiffening Russia with modimval stai’ch, I do not 
tliink they will have the slightest effect in this respect. 


THE 0YEB.8Ed COLOmMTWH' OF 
SIBERIA. 



London, Manh 14ih, 1S90. 

A S’E W days ago a very interesting lecture was delivered before 
the Members of the Ethnographical Section of the Imperial 
Russian Geographical Society on “ Russian Emigrants to the 
Ussuri Region.” Tlie lecturer was Dr. A. B. Elisaoff, an enter- 
prising geographer, whose last exploit but one was to explore the 
Tigris and Euphrates valleys, in 1887, in tlio interest of the 
Russian Government. Last year ho took a private trip to the 
Pacific, and in his lecture puts on record impressions of the wretch- 
ed system of administi’ative colonisation in vogue, which have 
caused a deal of talk at St. Petersburg. The Ussuri region, with 
its magnificent part of Vladivostock, ' was wheeled or wrestled 
from Ohiua by Count Ignatioff in 185^. The following year oolonisa- 
tiau commenced, but the movement was chiefly a private one, 
and only a few peasants pnshed their migration across Siberia 
as far as the Pacific coast. A little later some Cossacks were sent to 
form frontier settlements, and hundreds of Oral Cossacks were 
exiled thither in 1875 for making a demonstration against new 
military laws. In the main, however, Russia contented herself 
with the establishment of the naval station at Vladivostock, and 
loft the interior to look after itself. When the Turkish 'War 
occurred, Russians regarded Vladivostock as lost. The squadron 
in the Pacific was a weak one ; the supply of coal was short, and 
the defences at Vladivostock so inadequate to the size of the placo 
that an expedition from England or India would have easily 
captured the port. Throughout the spring of 1878 the Russians 
were in a funk about Vladivostock, and the moment the war 
was over they proceeded to revise their defences in the Pacific, 
and pat them in proper order. Two . dangers had to be guarded 
against — the descent of an Anglo-Indian expedition, and the in- 
creasing preponderance of the Chinese population. The first was 
guarded against by an immense expenditure on the littoral foi’ti- 
fiealions, and_ the second by a prohibition against any more 
Chinese entering the country, coupled with its colonisation by 
Russian peasants on a definite plan. 
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The first ship load went out in 1883. Since then every season 
two hundred and fifty peasant families have been sent out at Ctov- 
emment cost* while assisted passages have been granted in certain 
cases where village communities have petitioned to bo allowed to 
despatch batches of surplus members of the commune to the Far 
East. Both at Odessa and at Vladivostock the emigrants have been 
under the guidance of local government committees, who have su])- 
plied them with clothing and implements, and assigned their 
locations in the Ussuri Valley. Up to now upwards of 16,000 
Russians have reached the Pacific in this manner. Unlike our 
emigrants, who are encouraged to spread over the laud, the Rus- 
sian settlers have been confined in settlements, after the model 
of the communal villages at home. At present there ar-o sixty 
of these peasant settlements, and twelve Cossack stanitsas m the 
Ussuri region. Most of the colonists are Little Russians from 
the CTOwded districts of Poltava and Tchernigoff, Their land 
locations are mostly in splendid country, but the sites of the villages 
ar6_ often_ so badly selected that death is terribly rife among them, 
Children in particular perish in large numbers in consequence of 
the exposure, bad food and the absence of good sanitary arrange- 
ments. According to Dr. Elisaeff a heavy death-rate commences 
from the very departure of the colonists from Odessa. He ought 
to know, as he went out with an emigrant ship, and saw with his 
own eyes evidence of over-crowding, foul atinosijhei’e, bad food, 
and other defects of the colonising system. On the voyage the 
emigrants broke out in revolt, declaring they were being 
starved and poisoned. The relations between them and the officials 
were such that Dr. BlisaeffV fieing mistaken for one, in the 
course of making friendly enquiries was grossly insulted. 
When told they would find Tchinovinhs in the new land they 
were greatly disappointed. They had hoped to bo their own 
masters. At Vladivostock things were even worse. Barracks 
for the now-comers existed, but the arrangements generally wore 
so defective that the arrivals were dociinatod before starting for 
fh0 interior On the journey many perished of fatigue and fever. 
Still, iu spite of all this dreadful maladministration, it wonld 
appear that once settled down, and over tho first troubles of coloni- 
sation, the peasants— if they survive the ordeal — thrive in tho 
new country.^ The birth-rate is high, and helps to cover much 
of the mortality. All the same, a thorough reform of tlio colonis- 
ing system is needed, and, thanks to Blisaeff and other denouncers 
of the existing 6\dl, it will probably take place before the next 
emigration season bo ushered in, , The Grovomment pays too 
much for each settler sent out .to disregard the voices raised 
against ignorant, corrupt and incompetent officials. But one 
cannot help tho reflootion that if the free and !o3'al peasants of 
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Hnssiu are treated in this inhumanly careless fashion on hoard the 
omigrant ships from Odessa, what must bo the fate of tlio ohaiaod and 
mauaeled convicts and political exiles who are sent by llio saino routo 
in the same ships to the penal settlements on the Island of Baghalicn? 
Sfiontanoous over- sea emigration to the Pacific does not seem likijly 
to fionrish as it has done b^etween England and her colonies. Thorn 
is not. sufficient traffic between Odessa and Vladivofitoek, and (,!Oin-« 
petition enough between the few vessels ruuuitig out, to proinoto 
cheap fares such as prevail at all our ports as wc.Il as those of the 
Ooutinent, The cost of the railway journey to Odessa and tlirj 
voyage beyond amount to a sum sufficient to deter any ordinary 
peasant from thinking of going to the Pacific by water. On this 
account he does one of two things — ho either travels by road to the 
provinces bordering on the Black Bea or ■ Caucasus in the hope 
of finding cheap land, or he makes his way straight for Siberia, 
settling wherever he can^after ha gets across the Urals, A few 
of these in process of tim$ make their way to the Pacific, but the 
number is very limited, Tliis state of things will change when the 
Siberian Railway is constructed. In all likelihood cheap fares for 
emigrants will bo a<lopt0d by the Qoverumout and the colonisation 
of the Ussuri pgiou will proceed more rapidly than it does at 
present. Bub it will be another ten years before St. Peter, sburg 
and Yladivostock will bo united by railway, during whioU period 
there will bo such ample time to colouise .British Columbia that 
we may hope hei’oafter to maintain a great preponderance in Euro- 
pean poptilatiou on our side of the Pacific compared with Russia 
on the other . - 

One thing we have in the meanwhile in our favour. Wo have) 
not a population of several hundred million Celestials iu proximity 
to our Canadian Empire. Neighbouring rivals wo have, in tiia 
shape of the Americans ; but there is a vital diffierence between au 
adjustment of interests between the Canadians and the Yanks and 
between the Russians and the Chiae.so. It is pos.siblo to imagine a 
disappearance of the Canadian frontier lino and an amalgamation of 
the interests of Canada and the States on a basis positively ad van- 
tageou.s to the mother country, although I hope that such a union 
may be long deferred ; but there can be no reconciliation of juciai 
interests between the teeming millions of Ghinoso on ono side of tho 
Siberian frontier and the few thousand Russians on tho other. It 
is a notorious fact that tho Chinese race is increasing and expand- 
ing. Every year tho population spreads outwards more and. more 
towards the Siberian .frontier. If it were not that the Cos.suok.=? 
are allowed lo shoot down like dogs the Chinese caught cros-sing 
the frontier, tire Russian population would be overwhelmed in a 
few years. Even aS it is, the Chinese emigrants steal pa,st the 
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cordon, and after many days are suddenly disoo^’-ered far north 
of the frontier, settled down in comfortable comnnniities, and as 
miKjh at homo in the Amoor forests as if they and their .ancestors 
had been on the spot a thousand years. In his new book on 
Prohlems of Greater Britain, Sir (Jharles .Dilke dilates on the 
many dangers the Canadians have to guard against in the 
future to avoid being annexed by the States, but there is not one 
so terrible as the possibility that the Itnssians may bo swopt 
back and rvipod out from the Pacific by a future avalanche of 
Celestials. Tliis is a bugbear disturbing every Russian Governor of 
the Amoor. 

There are rumours current at St. Petersburg this week of a 
complete reorganization of the Transcaspian province. Komaro.f3f’s 
resignation is to follow Alikanoff's withdrawal, and General Kouro- 
pakin is to be appointed the new Governor. Kouropakin was the 
clever assistant to Skohelefif at Geok Tepo, and has long been regard- 
ed the most promising officer of the Rnssian army. 1 hardly believe 
the rumour of his appointment myself, because he is too valuable a 
man to send from his present billet in West Russia to a not-ovor- 
partioularly healthy region where there is nothing to require excep- 
tional ability just now. There are plenty of loss distinguished officers 
who could replace Komaroff and Aliknanoff without any particular 
loss to the Russian forces assembled on the Austro- Gorman frontier. 

The Times published n good article the other day enumerating the 
Russian forces actually assembled, evidently written by a military 
man, for it contained an outrageous puff of the Intelligence Branch 
here, coupled with many contemptuous allusions to the journalists 
of Berlin and Vienna for occasioning the war scares a year or two 
ago. The writer of the article overlooked that the easy chair officers 
of our home Intelligence J3ranch have months and even years to 
collect their information before piiblishing a line of it, whereas the 
correspondents at the European capitals have to telogr.aph their 
news, gathered hastily and with difficulty, every night. Any long- 
oared individual can be wise after the event, but it was really too 
sibsurd to liiut that the Intelligence Branch know all about w.liat 
was going on two or three years ago, and would, if in the posses- 
sion of the wires at Berlin and Vienna, have made fewer mistakes 
than the newspaper correspondents there. So far from the war 
scares of that poriod being the product of over-imaginative cor- 
respondents, they caused— and tins is a matter of incontrovertible 
hi.8tory ■— the most serious alarm to the Governments of Germany 
and Austria. While Russia was making her moves of men towards 
the frontier, .Europe could not tell what her game w'as. The 
speeches of the period of Bismarck, to say nothing of the other 
state.smen of Germany and Austria, reveal distinct traces of alarm 
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and Bismarck is too well-in-foi’med to be frightened by newspaper^ 
rnmours, -while the claims of prescience put forward by this puti'er ot 
the Inteliigenoo Branch trendi on the region of absurdity if he realty 
thought our War Office know more about what Russia was aiming 
at and doing than the Intelligence Branches of Berlin and Vienna, 
dnd/^iflg from the reports and maps of our Intelligence Branch i,hat 
occasionally see the light, or are glanced at privately by those com-> 
patent to criticise them, our military information bureau has yet 
much ground to cover before it can be compared with those on the 
Continent. Meanwhile, it owes, as it always must, most of its 
tips to the press. 


BOMBABBma A PUBDLB. 


MarcJi 28th, ISM, 

k HYONE familiar with student-life in Russia must feel quite as 
xjL much amused as excited, by the telegram this week announc- 
ing the suppression by the armed forces of St, Petersburg of the 
splutter at the University. That Cossacks with whips and sabres, 
arid infantry with ball cartridge and bayonets should be sent to 
coerce a parcel of half- starved youths, provided with no weapons 
save in a lamentably few oases, with a sinewy pair of wrists, seems 
such an absurd application of steam-hammer force to crack a wee 
Barcelona nut, that one looks at the telegram again to see whether it 
is not a joke in Punch instead of a serious political communication 
from the Argus-eyed agency of Reuter. Unforhmately this is not 
the first time the University on the Vasilli Ostrof has been occupied 
by troops. A coiiple of years ago there was a similar out:-, 
break, and a similar suppression. During the late Emperor’s 
reign there was a demonstration every term, and one of them 
— the demonstration on the steps of the Kazan Cathedral — 
has acquired historical significance. It is the normal condition 
of the .Russian student to be revolutionary, and he has the 
courage of his convictions. 1 mentioned the other day that it 
is rare that noblemen or wealthy bureaucrats send their sons 
to the University. The young men that assemble there come from 
the incipient middle class — the poorer landowners or officials, the 
professional xiieii, and merchants and manufacturers. A largo 
proportion arc poor, and the scholarships, although xiumerous, are 
rarely lucrative enough to keep a man without means from seeking 
exterior support. Honce most of them eke out an income by 
" giving lessons,” and at any hour of the day -syolf-eyod young 
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3no0 may be seen ruslimg about from house to house, intent on the 
task of eclucating the sons of those wealthy Russians who prefer 
that the training of their childrou should take place at home. 
During one brief period of my varied career, which a nasty second 
attack of Russian, influenza on both lungs is endeavouring to 
shorten, I myself " give lessons ” at St. Petersburg, and had oc- 
casion to mix a good deal with the young men who subserpueutlj'' 
took part in the restlessness against the late Emperor. The con- 
viction I carried away from this intercourse was, that if tho Rus- 
sian Government took pains to fill the stomachs as well as tho 
brains of the University students, there would be far less heard 
of the revolutionary demonstrations of the latter. 

- The hungry man is a dangerous man in every State. If I 
could draw 1 would sketch some of the representative scenes I 
have witnessed of want and emaciation among the Russian students 
that would stir the most callous heart. Men of the beggar type of 
student are often so physically stunted through want of food that a 
single unarmed Gossaok would be a match for a score of them. 
Latterly there has been a certain amount of weeding, but still 
the hungry student is a common type at St. Petersburg. .Ifi 
on the oocasiou of the receut outbreak, the Emperor had des- 
patched against them a good dinner, instead of a force of 
cavalry and infantry, the malcontents would have gone over en 
masse to the enemy, and yielded to the blandishments of beer 
where they i*aged and fumed at the bayonet. 

The student demonstrations prove once more that the modern 
Government of Russia is incapable of managing the higher educa- 
tion of the people. The soldiers and tho clerks with epaulettes on 
their shoulders, who rule Russia, try in vain to frame the studies 
of the Russian youth so as to make them the equal in learning of 
foreign students, while, at the same time, preserving their minds 
in the pipe-clayed condition of their own. The two things are 
incompatible. The knowledge requisite to make a man a doctor^ 
a lawyer, a mining engineer, an author, or a chemist cfinnot he 
imparted by the methods of tho drill sergeants. Ten thousand 
ignorant soldiers can be esisily drilled to move their arms and legs 
fsimultaueously, and to believe, because the Tzar believes, that St. 
Nicholas once sailed down the river Nevfi on a grind-stone; but ten 
men cannot be trained by any conceivable method of education 
into becoming good engineers, doctors, chemists, or mathematicians 
without their fingers flying to their nose ‘whenever the miracle is 
sc^leninly meirtioned. 

Herein lies the gist of the struggle between autocracy and 
modern progress. To be logical, the Russian Government ought to 
■ lo away with uuiYQi’siliQS altogether. Unfortunately for itsoif, it 
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cannot do this, because it is impossible to turn men into doctors, 
engineers, and so forth by simply moving their arin.s and logs, 
and as the bravest soldiers and the wise-st bureaiicriits cannot 
dispense with the professional classes, the Russian Governraent is 
compelled to allow the universities to exist, and the result is that 
every college and seminary in Russia, however carefully the CoH" 
sor may exclude all dangerous hooks, is a focus of restlessnosB 
that causes everlasting uneasiness to the authorities. The late 
Minister of the Interior, Count Tolstoi, strove, by placing imder a 
ban several hundred wellknown modern university classics, such as 
the works of Adam Smith, Herbert Spencer, John Stuart Mill, 
Darwin, etc., and by ordering the time of the students instead to bo 
given to the classical writers of Greece and Romo, to convert the 
student into a tamo and antiquated individual ; but the experiment 
has failed. Before the police went round with their wagons to 
strip the public libraries of these modern works, the activity of 
the printing press and the ravenous appetite of educated Russians 
for the latest results of European culture, had led to such a wide- 
spread diffusion of the prohibited books, that it is was impossible 
for the Government to recall all the seed it had previously allowed 
to bo freely cast over Russia. It was easy for the police to seiae a 
score or so of The Wealth of Nations in the public libraries, but it 
was impossible for them to lay their hands on all the fifty or sixty 
thousand copies of that work that had previously boon sold and scat- 
tered about the Empire. And thus it is, that, although the names of 
Adam Smith or Herbert Spencer must not be mentioned by the pro- 
fessors to their students, the latter have no difSculty in getting access 
to secreted copies of their works, notwithstanding the penalty attach- 
ing to the possession of them. One has only to glance at the list of 
books commonly used by tho avenige university student, to realise, 
how xvtterly impossible it is to wood out of them all thoughts ami 
suggestions calculated to make tho youth sceptical of the divine I’ight 
of despotic government in Rusisia. Even if it were possible, there 
would still remain the foreign press which is everlastingly iuocaliit- 
ing Russians with the revolutionary virus. Hardly a foreign news- 
paper appears without containing something to xxnseltle tho Russian 
who roads it. Place any day’s issue of tho Times in tho hands of n. 
man trained to beliovo in the infallibility of a man of Rnsso-Grook 
religion, the divine right of the Tzar, the illimitable wisdom of tlie 
Russian Government, and the necessity for every individual to bo the 
slave of tho State, and he will be sure to find something somewhoro 
or other, in a leader or a paragraph, a letter or a speech, oaloulai.ed to 

S rovoko a spirit of criticism, and unsettle tho firmest convictions 
rilled into_ tlie most obedient mind. Once upon a time the Papist 
prhist was in terror if he saw a toan reading the Bible. E ow-a-days 
thrones are rocked by th6 widespread perusal of tho newspaper. 


RUSSIA AND THE OASPIANT. 34? 



Soiiio moutlis ago I made a forecast that the winter would not jiass 
witliont tiu’hulenco at St. Petersburg, The tip did not come to me 
from any ardout revolutionist, but was a deduction from the aspect 
and tendency of things in Russia. Since then Nihilists have been 
arrested in the vioinity of the Palace; plots among military men 
have been discovered ; Madame Tsctrobrikova has caused almost us 
much s(3ns!)tion as Vera Zassuli'ch by branding the Tzar hoforo all 
ilu‘ world us a tyrant, and a general restlessness has set in, of whitdi 
the stuflent oiitlirealfis only one of the many symptoms. Apparently 
Russia is on the eve of another reign of terror. Firmly bolioving 
ihali the late Emperor brought on the Nihilist troubles of 
by cmjaelting with liberal principles, Aloxiinder 111. is not likely 
to suddenly abandon bis reactionary policy. He is aj^parently 
dortormined to try the experiment of doggedly sitting on the 
safety valvo. It is a pity, because iu these, days of ours such a 
policy can only have one ending — the “ busting ” of the sitter. 



B imi/I JiMB THE CASPMM 



Itmiycys, May BSrdy lSQO. ' 

A B usual in the spring, greai. activity prevails in the Caspian re- 
gion, and the railways ami si, earners .are hastening to make good 
ihe wa !i' ofRmo oeea'.ioned by ihc ojilbreod lethargy of an Arctic 
^viiitcn-. Komiirolf ha,s quitted A.skabad carrying with him numer- 
ous adiho'-ses and good wishes, and the officials in the Tran.seus- 
])iun territory are awaiting' with a oertain amount of anxiety the 
new Governor, w'lm ifi vo,',tod with full powers to make tho most 
swa^eping cha'uges. Meanw'hile all nuiimor of improvements arc to 
bo inado along tiio Transcaspian railway, iueludijig tlie nmewal of 
neiuly half t lio bridge over tho Oxns and tho construction of a now 
outlet lino to Ki'asnovod,sk, and new barracks are to be eroded !it 
dltl'ui'ont points for tlu! troops stationed in tho TurJeomau couni.ry, 
'L'omlors for these arc pnblioly invited at 13itlcu find Tiflis. Among- 
,soino of ilicm that have reached me, .1 note barracks for three 
solnias of the Taman Cossack Regiment at Askabad, har- 
r:u'k.s for two companies of infantry at Merv, and hospital 
aeeornmodatioii at Jiahka. hi ore permanent barracks for troopis 
are a Iso to bo erected atSarakhs and Penjdeh. Tho rocoustruciioji of 
llie Oxns bridge iuH been necessitated by the wefikuess of tlio 
cxi-ding ‘-trueture, and the fresh channels carved out by the river 
Oxus. Tlmt ,sl.re:nn has been always famous for its eocpiotti,sh 
eharador. You hud it running in ono ohanuel one year and in 
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quite anotlier the next. The result is scarcely satisfactory either for 
•(.icj'iiuiuent structures that try to bridge it, or for the stoamers put 
on to run between Khiva and Kilif ferry. 

The Russian papers have been discussing afresh the possibility 
of turning the Oxiis into the Caspian. The controversy rvas 
starlod by Gospodin Somcnoff in the Moscow Gazette, aiul proved 
suoh a congenial topic that a whole mound of cuttings lie before 
me, the accumulated edippings of articles that have appeared during 
the last few weeks in the linsshin press, i refrain from 
indicting on j'-our readers which, however original, could 
hardly interest them at a moment when Central Asia as a subject 
is oonsiderod flat. I therefore confine myself to a few generaliza- 
tions. It seems pretty well proved, that a considerable proportion 
of tho Oxus water could bo diverted towards the Caspian, without 
materially injuring Khiva, but it is doubtful whether the -waterway 
would be deep enough for navigable purposes. It is very pro'porly 
pointed out, however, that from the point of view of in igation it 
•^vould bo well worth while to tirrn a stream of water from Ohardjui 
towards Morv a.nd tho desert north of Akhal. The efeot might bo 
a diminution in ai'csa of the Ar,al Sea of no haiun to auyliody, while 
on tho other hand millions of acres of splendid soil in tnnoh with 
Merv and Akhal -vmuld bo rendered fit for cultivation, This culti- 
vation, if accompanied by the wholesale planting of trues, would 
increase the rainfall of tho region, and Central A,sia might become 
as fruitful and populous as in tho olden times when groat cities 
attracted travellers from all parts, and tho region was spoken of as 
the garden of Asia, Such pictures as these appeal strongly to tho 
Itussians, and have led to many a S]»ivited article in support ol' tho 
scheme in tho columns of the St. Petersburg, Moscow and Tillis 
|)apers. 

While opinions may vary as to the practicability of the Oxus 
diversion schorao there can be not tho least dmrht, 1 think, that 
in process of time the cultivable area of Turkomania will ho large- 
ly extended by tho .simple and tmheroic method of storing the 
autumn rains and winter snows instead of lotting tho w.ate.r flow 
away to the desert and sink in the soil, Tho Akhal oases is main- 
ly what it i,s by tho .systematic erection of dams at different 
points cl' the mountain streams to store tho water and retain it for 
summer use. During tho frontier feuds between the Porsisins 
and the Turkomans the, so were constantly being destroyed by the 
former in order to get rid of tho raanstcalers by tlm simple and 
.summary process of turning their fields into an arid desert. Now 
that tho border has boon quiet for five yeai's the ruined diums 
and reservoirs and underground canals have been restored and 
repaired, and already the cultivahle aroa of Akhal is one-third larger 



tluui al; tlie time of tho Russian conquest. Along the Transcaspian 
railway artesian borings have been extremely successful, awholo 
series of ne^v oases having been established in the thirsty desert. 
Clraudioae schemes of irrigation have also been mooted, but beyond 
ciirrying out tho Tzar’s fad on the Murghab th<5 Russian antlioid- 
ties do not seem disposed to incur auy heavy expense on this score 
for the moment, it is quite enough to spend money on the Traus- 
casjdau railway just now without biirdeuing J'iussiaa fiuauon with 
any new scdieilios of a costly character. 

A second controversy has raged of late in Russia regarding 
the best method of joining Transcaucasia with the home network of 
railways. Ouo party was in favour of a direct line from Vladikav- 
kaz to Tiflis, the other supported the roundabout Vladikavkaz 
Retro vsk- Baku railway. The objection to tho former is the 
necessity for piercing a whole series of expensive tunnels involving 
many year.s’ labour and em outlay of £6,000,000. A vigorous wri- 
ter in one of the St, Petersburg p.apors has made a most crushing 
attack against the scheme. Ho points out that the vttmost claimed 
for it, on strategical grounds, is tliat it would enable Russia to push 
ahrad into Asia Minor a division of Infantry with coi’ro,sponiliug 
artillery. This, to him, is a more bagatelle , which lie scoffs at in tire 
most amusing manner. “Sixty millions of roubles (£6,000,000) spent 
in this foolisli style would have no ctfoct on the next war, whereas tho 
sanre amount of money spent on the Black Sea lieet wouhl enable us 
to doraiuato tho sea and place whatever numbor of troops wo ohoso 
wherever they were wanted.” He, however, recommends that 
tho expenditure of the six millions should bo on the railway from 
Vladikavkaz to Baku. This would traverse easy country, cost 
relatively little par mile and bo completed in a quarter of tho time 
of tho Vladikavkaz -Tiflis scheme With this view most of tho 
principal Russian papers agrom While the diroot Tiflis Hue would 
bo costly to work and travors a region of rooks, the other railway 
would not only tap a large are.a of country already colonized, but 
on reaching the Caspian at Petrovsk would pro vido Russia with 
a new route between East and West, between Samarkhand amt 
Europe, parallel with tho Baku-Batouni lino. tSueh a Hue w’ould 
come to the aid of the Baku-Batoum railway, which is quite unable 
to eopii writli tho traffic arising from tho (lentrai Asian railway 
and tbo oil trade at Baku. 

The Prince of jSTaplo.s soems to have thoroughly en joyed liis 
i.rip to Bainarkhand, Quite a svyarm of scieiitilie turd jiolitieal 
visitors are expecto 1 to use the Transcaspian lino duriug tiie ue.it 
liolidiiy sea-oa. (look and (waye, who, since I ailvoeatcd in lf^^d 
the tour from London to St. Petersburg, Nijui, Baku, Batouiu aud 
IJonstautinople, us likely to bo a popular one, have each taken some 
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ImiKlreds of tonrisb to the Oiispiun region, have not y(it (luilinJed 
Sfimiirkbajid and Bokhara in their I’ogiilar fcourcs, but idnro .say they 
will in <luo eourso. b’or members of Parliameul it |ivoinis.(‘s io tie 
a favourite roaming ground during the vaeation soiison. d.'lu; trijs 
is an oxf't.ediiiglj’’ easy and [deaaaiit one, the oxpoiiho is not luany 
while the kmlos is troinondous. A local nieniber who has done tlui 
triptoSaiuarkhand is a match for thet'oniinander-iu-tJhiof in India. 
The M. P, has been to tJontral Asia and .soon llu.saia on tho spot with 
his own eyes, fcsir Frcilorick Roiiorls hasn’t. There is a very (vruei, 
but very true, Arab proverb which is not sudioiently well luiewu in 
this connlry. It iitudics in a pithy manner that a visitor to foreign 
parts may go a donkey and conic back a jackass ” 1 am afraid that 
this is applicable not only to bumptious fti P. s who rusli during 
the cool weather to the Oaspain region, hut also to some of those 
who pay a visit to India. 

All tho same I am glad to note that more pco])Ie visit Hus.sia 
every year and tru.st that that country, so charming in suinmer and 
autiium, may long- coiitinno a favourite roaming ground of tourists. 
Wo have a deal to loam iVom tho Jtus.sian.s oven if it bo only how 
to mai?o a decont enp of tea, iiml .such visits [iroinohii a fooling of 
cordiality which w an advantage to holli eoiudries. When 
J first went to Hus.sia few lUngllsh people' s])oko tho langutige, and not 
Miiore than a couple of wretched grammars wore availuidc for the' 
student. Now' every London j)ul)lisher scouis to have a Huseian 
grammar on his list, while the dictionaries, conversation books, ale., 
form a respectable library. One of tho latest additions is by a. 
neighbour of mine, Doctor Maxwell, who has iitiliiicd Ids knowledge 
of Russian and oilier languages, io publish a Cond-v JnUraationu/ 
Ihctionaiy of Medical lerins. This includes J.atin, Lngli'di, Froueli, 
Oemifin, Italian, Spanish aud Uussiau. In your columns 1 have 
IVcipionlly pointed out that the twm or three hundred lilagl.uh otiieers 
wlio have been liberally p.aid to learn iiuss have jiraclieally done 
nothing to make known Hussia to this country. 1 ([ue.stiou whe- 
tiier as many us six have translated book.s : iialf that numlKii- | 
think would bo nearer the m. ark. All our traii.slalions of lin.-sbui 
novels, so nmnerous .and so po2)n]ar, have been done by civiliana, 
and mostly in Amorica. Dr, M fix well, without any aubsidy from 
the Stale, learnt llnasiau in order to make luniself iieijuahUed wiih 
the condition of medical scionoo in that country, aud tor .sonic time 
past has liecu a regular writer to the medical iu-esa on the rtiihjeet,. 
Far more valuable, however; than these Jlootiug contribuiiuiia, is 
the valuatilu polyglot dictionary ho has now iiroJucod, mid which 
Messrs. J. and A. Dluirohijl ha vo published in tho msual .solid man- 
ner. Fveii without ilnssiati it would bo valuable enough; with Rns- 
.siaii it practically covers the whole of the essential ground of Euroiio. 
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lu tliescvilays wLeu authors and publishers vie in swampiufr a ucnv;;- 
jiapor ollioe with now books it is not to bo expected that u uicdical 
work and a dictionary should attract special notice in columns so 
overcrowded Avith matter that they can hardly do justice even to 
the most popular works, I think, however, Dr. Maxw'eirs inter* 
oiational polyglot dictionary is worthy of a word or two of commen - 
dation and praise, and 1 may bo excused, I hope, if I call the 
attoutiou of the medical audioritios of India to it. 
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Eastbournb, 3hl July, 1890^ 

T he Russian Government cannot but heartily detest tlie Times, It 
is always conducting some fresh crusade against it. The other 
day the 'limes tlniuderod against the treatment of political exib s in 
Liberia. It is now “ on tho rampage ” on behalf of the porsociit* 
ed dews. In yesterday’s issue it published particulars of a proposed 
new law, calculated to asionish Ohristendoin, and make tho world 
wonder whether we are living in tho lUth Century or in the Middle 
.Ages, The actual text of tho law was not given, only an abstmet; but 
tho abstract was .sutheient to provide matter for the most indignant 
leading article that has appeared in the 'Times since the day it 
published the famous Parnell letters in its coltiinus. Yosterday 
evening every paper followed suit with tlumderous articles, aiul to- 
day’s pap(!r3 talco up tlio howl against the Tzar of all tlie Hussia.s. 
ICvidcntly a still’ crusade has sot in against Russia, and tliai .sorely 
belaboured country is about to bo drubbed again by tho 
jiublic opinion of Europe — always ready to scold either buss or 
Turk, and roinind thorn of tho necessity of conforming with 
modern humanitarian sontimonts. Already tho rouble ha.s gone 
down, and it will go lower, if the great financiers of Kuropo, 
mostly Jews, really care for tlieir afilictod brethren. Portunately 
for tho Russian Governniout, the eonvoraiou of the debt, is almo.st 
over, otherwise the operations of tho Rothschilds in this direction 
might be broitghtto a summary clo-se. More than once tho ill-will 
of tho great banking firm has made matters awkward for Russia. It 
is doubtful, owing to the recent rapid growth of nou-IJebrew 
banking houses, whether the Rothschilds could do as much harm 
to-ilay as they were able ten or twenty years ago ; still ilicy are 
always a factor to be reckoned with by the Minister of Pimince of 
Russia. 
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If I am not niistakeuj the humeane raised by the Tunas sylli 
prove to be a storm io a teacup. That certain edicts are about; 
to bo promulgated against the Jews is certain enough, _bnl. the 
'Timos altogether mistakes their purport or ex.aggei’at os their sevcifi- 
ty. To start with the worst of the laws montiomvl in the 
abstract the expulsion of the Jews from villages and olf the 
land — this law, which is treated by the Timas us implying 
the rooting up of a vast agricultural community, Is really struck 
at people who refuse to till the soil at all. Tim thunders 

because the tiussian Government will not lot the J ow coiitinuo a 
peasant. As a matter-of-fact the llussiau Government has been 
striving for centuries to make the Jew turn, to agriculture, and is 
projecting a new law against him because he refuses still to do so. 
He' is to be turned oixtof villages, not because ho farms so well, but 
because he will not farm at all, and thrives only as usurer, or giu- 
shop beeper. The right of owning land is to be taken from him, not 
because he is a successful landowner in tho common aceoptanoe of 
the term, but because ho is a uon-rosideut landowner who has 
gained land by grimy commerce or xisury, and sweats everybody 
who is unfortunate enough to live upon it. In India one of tho 
most troublesome jxests is the village meney-lendcr. . Against him 
legislation of a rather lame character has been invoked without 
any humanitarian outcry, on the part of England. In Llnssia, 
one of the most serious problems that has arisen otit of the 
intense agricultural depression produced by American and 
Indian competition in the corn trade, has been tho necessity 
of relieving in some Ibrm or other the peasant from tho 
terrible oxiiotion of tho village usurer — wlio in tho majority of 
instances is a Jew. In a rich country like Engdaiid, where 
vo.sted interests are always tenderly treated, it miglit bo easy for 
tlio Government to take tho burden on itself. In llussia a differ- 
ent state of things prevails, and public sontiment ap()rovoa of tho 
usurer being the sufferer instead of tho struggling State. With 
regard to the second serious accusation of tlio Timas— Unit iha 
Jews arc to be turned out of all the pi’ofossious, this is apparently 
an exaggeration of another law tho liussiau Govoriimont has liecn 
considering for some time past. During tho last few year? the 
Jews have erowd(!d into t!io medical, legal, mining, onginoering 
and other professions to such an extent that they seem likely to 
gain a preponderance over tho Hussians thcniselvo.s, Titis .si ate 
of things is not very pleasing to the liussiatis, nor, if it 
existed in England, do I think it would bo pleasing to u-j. 
How long would tho press remain silent if .'IJ }u;r cent of 
our jawycr-s wore Jews aud 7,0 per cent of our doctor.‘i? 1 nm 
afraid that tlie angry feelings against heavy lawym-'s and doctor’s 
bills, at present confined to the privacy of the office or Hu; home, 
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wonld rage Jiko a torrent against the avarice and greed of the 
Hebrews, and a denaaud would go forth for legislation to favour 
the allegedly more scrupulous Christian. In crowding into those 
walks of like which involve no exposure of the person, no hard 
physical work, and no sacrifice to the State, while at the same 
time affording plenty of open opportunities of making money by 
tliose devices in which Jews excel, the Jewish population as .Russia 
lias taken advantage of certain conditions of Uusskn progress, 
which the Govermnent considers its duty to redress. I consider 
the interference to bo quite justifiable, and doubt very much 
whether the Russian Government has ever dreamt of such a 
wholesome expulsion from the professions as is placed to its door 
hy the Times. 

Ooinpared with Russia, there are so few .Jew's in England that 
we have never had the same prohlom to contend with that the Rus- 
sians have had. Hence it is sheer cant to claim that because we 
have settled oiir little problem satisfactorily, thereforo Russia is 
to blame because hers still remains open. In Russia there are 
over 4 raiUiou Jews, or more than the number of lawless Irishmen 
we are unable to tranquilise in spito of a free Parliament and 
honndlcss wealth. Cultured Jews exist in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow who would stand comparison with the foremost of the 
Jewish financiers in London, but the two types most commonly 
met with are the greed jr oppressor and the pauper Jew. Tho 
usurer is not a pleasant individual anywhere, and it is not an 
iigrooiible task for the local authorities in agricultural Russia to 
have to aid money-lenders exacting 30 to 60 per cent against 
hard working Russian peasants, who have been ' brought to 
beggary in most c<a.so3 through no fault of their own; for 
these usurers, and they number tons of thousands distributed 
tbrougbout the length and breadth of Russia, I do not think 
the .English people should have any concern- 'Whatever mea- 
sures Russia may adopt to protect tho peasants from their 
rapacity is a purely domestic matter, liardly to rcquii’e the inter- 
ference of a country which itsolf only recently has been in- 
quiring into tho malpractices of Jewish sweaters in the East 
End. “ Persocutiou ” of this sort, having for its aim tho 
am')lior.‘ition of tho peasant by providing other agencies than tho 
Jewish n/onoy-lendor, ought not to be confounded with the 
riots and plunderings that took place a few years ago. True, 
the legislation is directed against a race, but havo not 
tho Americans legislated again.st the Ohiuese, and the Gormans 
against tho Polos of Posen ? I have never lived amojig the 
(Jhiueso, but I should prefer them as fellow citizens to the Jewish 
n,surcrrt I have met in the villages of Russia. 



The pauper Jew 13 equally a disagreeable subjccl. i,o Imvo in- 
side the Russian confines. The bulk of the Jews in PolaiKi are 
poor, and they have the misfortune to look it. In this counti\v we 
see only siimpies of them, but in Western Riissiti there are -whole 
provinces populated with these degraded beings, I have travelled 
in many of the wild outlying districts of Russia and in fonio of the. 
poorest provinces, buthave never visited any district that has loff 
siiuli a disagreeable impression on iny mind as tlie Vistula Valley 
of Poland. The pauperism of the Jews there, physical, mental, and 
economical, is appalling. The bad Government of Russia has bad 
something to do with thoir misery, but only to n trifling extent — ^the 
Jews of Poland wereaiuiserablolot when the Russian took them ovc*!', 
and they have done nothing to improve themselves since. If wiih 
all our progress the mass of our Loudon Jews swarm, poor and 
dirty in AVhiteohapel instead of in Brixtou or Belgravia, wo ought 
not to criticise too hardly the Russian Govornmonl for not having 
solved the Jewish question more satisfactorily. As for the hn.trod 
between Russian Christian and Russian Jew the icoliug would bo 
found to be a natural one by most of our canting Iiurnanitarian.s 
if they took a journey to the poorer parts of Poiaud. Por.sonally, 

I am not a Jew hater. I have many friends among ih'.iin in tliis 
country, and wi.sh the race well, but 1 must say ibis, tlrat aff(5r 
living among the various Tartar, Finnish and Slavoi^ie peoph s 
inhabiting Russia, many of thoiu wild and devoid of eivilistnion, 

1 have never met any people wdio inspired such distrust, disgust, and 
repnguauco as the Jews of Poland. During my stay among them on 
different occasions I could readily realise how the liussians and P<.ilo:i 
could bate such detestable fragments of a great race and manifest thoir 
hatred by violent acts. Jews of the Sir Moses Montofioro typo are 
.agreeable subjects to deal with ; but tens of thousand, s of Fagiu.s 
constitute a sickening problem for Rus.si.an statesmen, I larow that 
from the broad Christian" point of view the lowest of Iniinau crea- 
tures ought to bo kindly treated, but when these prey on jjuople of 
a higher type, as for instance the town Jews prey on the itufortii- 
nato peasants of Poland, some of England's fnio soiitiineut ought- 
to bo accorded to the latter. 
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London, October 30th, 1890. ■ 

T he eommevcial depression which is visiting Russia just now has 
awakonod .a fresh outcry at the slowness of railway progress 
tlvroughout the Empire. The griovaneo is not a now one, but the 
effecis have not been previously so keenly felt as during the last 
few years. Russia is, indeed, paying the penalty for maintalhing 
such a vast military and naval expenditure, out of all proportion to 
the defensive needs of the Empire. Her I'ailway progress is 
surpassed not only by the United States, but by Australia^ by 
Canada, by South Africa and by India. In the most recent nutaber 
of the “ Journal of the Minister of Railways” of Russia, the; : 
Government itself admits this in a series of elaborate statistics. 
According to these, Belgium has 16-4 kilometres of railways to each 
100 square kilometres of country, England 10*1, Holland 8' 5>,' 

,,, Germany 7'6, Switzerland 7’ 2, Prance 6'7, Denmark S’l, Italy 4‘2, , 
r. Austro-Hungary 3*8, Portugal 2-1, Spain I't), Roumania 1*9, 

V Sweden !• 7, Horway 0’r>, and Russia 0*5, In this manner the . 

I ' Journal goes on to point out England has 20 times more railways. 

“ tliau Russia, Germany 15 times, Franco 13 times, Italy and 

Austria 8 times, and so on, in proportion to the area of each 
I country. During the 5 years, from 1884 to 1888, the growth of ; 
the Russian railway system was boaton in this fashion by ourselves 
and the States s— - 

Railway OoNSTnucTioN. 

Russia ... ... ... 3,643 IdlometroSt' 

United States ... ... 49,557 

Canada ... ... ... 4,902 ,, 

India ... ... ... 4,809 „ 

Australia ... .. ... 4,656 ,,, , „ v 

Even in Mexico and in South America railways have been 
construotod of late yours at a rate which puts Russia in the back 
ground. Her prestige abroad has been saved by the success of the 
Transcaspian Railw.'iy and tho commencoment of tho Siberian line, 
but at homo her progress has been that of tho tortoise, in spite of 
tlie clamour for easier and cheaper facilities for reaching tho 
^ outports. 

; Under her present regime, Russia is at a groat disadvantage 

f with the rest of tl be world in railway . construction. Her Govern- 

mout is both poor and proud. Tho army raaintainod is so largo 
tliat everything olsc is starved to enable it to pay its Avay, iii- 
cliuling the construction of public ' works ; and even of the 
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! 3 Um assigned foj- railroads a considerable proportion is ppeuf, 
on linos tliat liavo only a strategical significance. It is not 
too inucli to say that tfie railway network of'Tlussia lia.s been 
mainly con,strueted with more regard for military needs i.lian 
mdional nooe-ssities. Herein is its disadvantage when eom[iare(l 
wiili iiio uci.works of the United States, South Ainorica runl our 
UoloLiies, whore the aim ha.s never been of a military cliaracicv, Iml 
to ojienuji iho country and place its 2 n'oducta~products cam] ieting 
with tlio-so of Iius.sia — on the seaboard as cbcaplji- and as speedily 
as possible. 

ITnablo itself to build a large mileage of railways yearly, one 
would have thought recourse would have been had to jirivato and 
foreign aid ; but since Alexander 111. ascended the throne the 
jioilcy of the Uovennnent has been against this. The GoV"’ 
ernraeut does not believe in the foreigner, and refuses to invoke 
his assistance, Ho doubt, this is a reaction against the policy 
. of the lastroign, when railway concessions were hawked about 
by tho concubines of Gi-aud X'ukes, and bargains between 
foreign capitalists and the Hu.ssian Goveinmeut were made in the 
boudoirs of the ministers’ mistresses. Hnring this period rail* 
way loans were issued one after another, with tho enteriwising 
audacity of a young colony, and llussiati railway, s raced in every 
direction from Moscow toward.s tho soa. But while our colonies 
have mostly got their money’s worth for their railway loan,?, a 
large proi»ortiou of Eussia’s borl•o^Yings vanished into the pockets 
of concession-himtoi’s, Jewish bankers, Grand Dukes, Ministers, 
the aetrc.sses kc])t by both, and rascally railway contractors; the 
result being the well knovm collap.so oJ' the iiussian railway service 
during the Turkish war, and a frightful financial confusion after- 
wards, involving the taking over of many rotten guaranteed lines 
and tho consolidation of the loans raised to build them, It is easy 
to realise the anger of tho present Tzar — whoso purity of morals 
and honesty have never been questioned — at this .state of things, 
and therein is to be found the key to much of the feeling that 
prevails in his mhid against tho monied foreigner. 

Under such a ruler Grand Dukes have to bo caroftil of 
what they are about, and actresses have a limit juit to Ibeir 
exploitations. Ho concessions whatever are to be had, and the 
gentry who make their fortunes by tenting for them give 
fc)t, Petousburg a wide berth. Eus,sia, were it not for licr loau.s, 
would bo lu'aclie.ally oS tho European money market. The TVuu- 
liiis virnuiuily isolated her from European euteiqiriric, and has sot 
liis mind on llu,ssia being opened up solely by ilnssiun capita 1, sldll 
find energy. Any one who knows the commercial riv.ilry to which 
iiussia is siiljjected, will recognise in this policy a serious juistalco. 



Eiiglisli commei'ccj was luateriallyjdeveloped by tbreigu skill, oapitiil 
and oulerpriso. Tho trade of the United Siates and om- colonies 
has in turn boon the handiwork of English skill, cajnf.itJ and ontor- 
jiriso. which wo have handed on across the oceans to tlio now eom- 
nmnilics that have started there. Even rn onr pie-tnl highly 
developed condition, Englisli trade swarms wilh foreigners and is 
in/lateil witli foreign capital. Wo absorb both ami say nothing 
abont ilj altliongh there aro in London moi-o foreigners than in all 
tho largo towns'of Rnssia pnt together, Tho rcsidt of Hnssia’s dis- 
didn for foreign capital and enterprise is what 1 pointed 04it tho 
other day. Europe has simply turned her back upon lier, and sent 
her savings to be invested across the sea. Derliu and Paris bankers, 
who a few years ago would have preferred holding stock in Rus- 
sian railways, have grown accusioiiiod now to prefer invest- 
ments in Uiuted States, Mo-^ican and South American lines. En- 
terprising Englisli railway contractors, in common with those of 
Belgium and Germany, have quite forgotten the existeuco of Rus- 
sia — all thoir business lies in the two Americas and the colonies, 
and they would be wooed, like tho Grand Ducal concubines of the 
last regime, if Russia wished to tempt thorn to transfer their opera- 
tions to' her soil again. Apparently, there is no intention of Russia 
doing this for tho momeut. The ISnipcror is reported to have re- 
cently said that ho preferred Russia to grow slowly Ilian grow rank 
with foreign aid. Thoro is not much clianco of the latter eventu- 
ality oeouiTiug. It would require a good deal to make Russia boom. 
Meanwhile the countries across tho sou Iccep booming away, ono 
after another, attracting tons of millions of capital to their shores 
to be spout on ports and railways. Thoir prosperity reacts 
favourably tipon the prosperity of England, and she has tho 
satisfaction of knowing that Russia is being hit_ harder and 
harder every year by the competition that she is raising up 
against her beyond the ocean. In a word, tlio railway policy of 
Russia is precisely one calcidated to beuoGt this country, if the 
two Powers are to some day light for supremacy in the East, it is 
obviously to our advantage that Itussia should grow slowly and oin* 
Empire grow fast. Bettor thoroforo that English money sliould be 
spent in building railways in South Africa, Australia and Oauiula, 
rendering us more powerful, than in constructing' lines that would 
open up Russia and enable her to convey her resources more 
readily to the seat of war. Such railway progress benedits 
our homo trade, while it enables us to weaken Russia materially 
by uiidersolliug her raw products in tho European market. 

Russia's Ghiueso policy of exclusiveness has had one disad- 
Timtage to ourselves. It has driven the Germans to Africa, Until 
the last Turkish war London controlled Russian finance. Ai'torwurds 
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Berlin .stepped in, bought tip our loans, and beeanio liustros!.! 
oi‘ the Bounso at St. Boterfsburg. Gorman savings poured in a 
torrent into Poland, establishing great industrial totvns, build- 
iug indirglrial railways, pui’cbasing ostatos and jdantiiig ofdo- 
nies. Suddenly, in .188fi, Bus.sia, with a strong anii-yorniar, 
policy, throw a dam along llio frontior and drove tho iorreut 
back. Germany had to find a frosh Hold for eniorpri.sc. The 
opening up of Russia, which sho would have williuglj'- taken up, 
had hoon rutlile,ssly suppressed, Franco was closed to her on 
political grounds ; no other country in Europe desired dovelop- 
niont, and Germany, in con,soquonco, sought out a new field 
of energy in Africa. Tho world has yet to .see what sho will do in 
that direction, but unless disa.ster blight the present pioneering 
efforts, we ma,y expect to see tho throwing into Africa of a largo 
amount of that energy and capital which has been driven back 
to Germany from Russia. Possibly this may take place to 
such an extent that our own. operations in East Africa may 
be out-distanced and endangered, and in that case we should, of 
course, bo a loser to that extent by Russia’s anti-German policy, 

I do not know any writer who has drawn attention to the fact 
that the. position of ecouomioal isolation in which tho Tzar is involv- 
ing Russia is fraught with serious couseq[uonce.s to civilisation. His 

S lant policy not only starve.s public works, but crusho,s education, 
modern peasant of Rus,sia is growing up as ignorant of the 
world as tho ancient Tartar. In the two Americas and our colonies 
hi,s competitors are educated beings, able to read and write and 
improve their products, and placo them in an over better, over 
cheaper form on tho European market. Prom that in.arkot 
ho is becoming more oxoludod, and can only sell his coarse 
produce at a price which leaves him little or no margin of 
profit, in the best of years tho Ritssian-s.aro not particularly well 
fed. If bad years are in .store for thora,^ the prospect of Europo 
having 90 million hungry pon3a.uts on. its flank is not a pleasant 
one. Against this Tartar horde of the future, Europe, thanks to 
tho resources which culture can wield against barbarism, may be 
able to efficiently defend herself ; but it i.s not so easy to bo hope- 
ful of Asia, To me it has !ilwa.y3 soomod more likely that .Rus.sia 
would trj’' and turn us out of India for tho sake of a new market 
lo relievo its wrolchednc,s.s, than that any Eraporor should take tho 
task on hand by tho light of mythical Peter- tlie-Groat-^Yin,s. 
The ambition of a Tzar wo might hope to stay or turn by .skilful 
diplomacy, but what could the latter do to curb a hungry uatiou 
mad with poverty and barbarism, seeking in Asian marisei,s to re- 
place tho one in Europo from' which the two Americas and our 
colonies are rapidly oxoludiug it. 
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JjOSDO^, J^overnler 'It ki 1S90. 
fi T ouo end of tlio Russian Empire the frontier Cossacks aro 
kept on tlio alert to shoot down any people who attempt to 
rnniiito Unssia, and at tho other end they have their Berdans 
ready to shoot down any people who try to run oxit of it. In 
Eastern Siberia the migrations of tho Chinese are cruelly repressed 
by the border guards. Celoatials caught trying to traverse tho 
Acinoor frontier and settle on Russian soil are shot down like dogs. 
At the other extremity of the Ejnpire the vigilance of tho guardians 
of tho Russo-German border-line operates in tho contrary way. 
There they keep on thelook-ont for the bands of peasants that are 
constantly trying to flee from Russia to the lands beyond the sea. 
Stopped in their flight, no nonsense is tolerated by the ofScials. 
Either the crowd of emigrants must turn back, or else the Cossacks 
itiro into them. Already several fussillades have taken place on the 
frontier, as the newly-made graves in tho neighbouring villages 
testify. Those conflicts have been described by the official press as 
“ fights," but tho fighting has been all on one side. There has been no 
attempt to hurt thoYronticr griards so far as the peasants have been 
concerned. They have simply asked to be .allowed to pass out of tho 
country. Being in most cases in the majority they have commonly 
taken advantage of their numbers to try and slip past the Cossacks and 
escape. It is then that tho Berdans Imve boon levelled and tho fugi- 
tives shot down. Tho official report of tboso little massacres never 
mention more than one or two killed and two or three wounded ; but 
those who are accustomed to tho published lists of Russian casualties 
in war time know well enough what these figures really mean. In 
some cases tho shooting has acted at once as a deterrent and stopped 
tho emigration, but in others a certain proportion s(iem to have 
managed to got across the frontier. This was notably the case in 
tho affiur of tho 19th of October at tho Petrovitsky Post, whero 
more than 100 out of a band of 370 peasants, managed to make good 
their escape into Germany. The migratory spirit is strongly 
ingrained in tho Russians. It is held to be partly inherited from 
their ancestors, who wandered over desert and steppo till gradually 
they settled down in Russia, and is partly ascribed to tho climate, 
1 think tho latter ha.s a good deal to do with it. Tho six winters 
I once spent in Russia were each of them followed by a terrible 
feeling of restlessness in tho spring. The desire to roam and wandor 
when the ice was going and tho grass beginning to peep again 
was almost unconquerable. 1 never felt that way iii this country, 
perhaps bocause England is so small that if one attempts to roain 
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for from one'ri dooi'iitep lie is bronglifc up mih ti jerk by Uie oncom- 
passing- sea. In llnssia one can wander a pretty good distance witli- 
unt getting a glimpse of the briny. For men wlio liavo )ioeu biiri(id 
during the winter in tbo forests, it is pleasant to roam away to the 
open pi-alrio lands of tlie south, and for tho.so who have almost had the 
•flesh ! down off their bones on the steppes it is a relief to visit the 
forests. Economical conditions favour this roaming. In England 
wliere the work people are divorced from the soil, and exocpi 
wLeie they luive aeiinired a freehold heuso Ihrongh the building 
society are all of them “ laekhiuds" or proletariats, the arti,san or 
ineehauic i.s born in a town and dies in a town, without luiviug 
any stake or interest in the country. lu Itussia a working man 
is first a peasant, and only in a secondary degree a dweller 
of the town. Thongh ho may be working as a carpenter, boiler- 
maker, ‘ hatter,' bus conductor, or yard porter at St. retorsburg 
or M0.SC0W, bo is the owner of “ throe acres and a cow” in 
some village or other, perhaps two or three thousand versts off, 
and to that village he goes from time to time, when want of work, 
desiro of change, or family circumstances suggest a visit. There 
is thus a constant circulation between town and country, and the 
spirit of change is gratified to an extent, which would astonish 
worloneu ia this country, Bub wandering in liussia must be of a 
legal charaoter, or else tho offender stands a chance of being 
popped into prison. The peasant member of a commune must have 
the permit of his fellow villagers to go to where he wishes to go, 
or else, devoid of such permit, he is liable to arrest, imprison- 
ment, and deportation, back to his village. Hence a man cannot 
emigrate withorrt the whole village knowing all about it, and then, 
tho reasons that weigli with him are apt at times to influence the 
whole community, and the entire village starts onthe trot for Siberia 
or the Caucasus. Iff on the wa}', vacant ground is found, suitable 
forsottlement, tho village come,s to an anchor, and the peasants squat 
down upon it. But in European Russia there is very little laud that 
does not belong to soinebody or other, in default of which it belongs 
to tho Crown. Formerly it was easy in Central Jlnssia for roaming 
comraunitios to discover sites foi’ a new settlement, but tho growth of 
population has of late years led to tho general appropriation of the 
soil in the homo province, and now the "peasants have to traverse the 
Urals before laud can be found to be had for nothing. This fact 
not being properly realised by tho peasants, or tho pinch of jioverty 
at homo being uucndurablo, many of these roaming bands huvo 
become absolute paupers, while striving to reach tho confines of 
Biborin, or the Caucasus, and have caused a deal of trouble to the 
nntlioritif;s._ Last .summer there were a numhor of flase,s of 
“ caravans ” of hunger-maddened peasants pillaging tlio vilhagus 
on their road, or huustiug into a town in bauds of several himdrod 
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I'amisbed ’(vretclie.s, clamouring -wildly for food and dying in the 
streets, in some instances before it could be obtained for tlioin. Out 
of this has sprung a pi'css clamour that either the Glovornmout 
should regulate niigratiou and find lands for villagers needing them, 
or else put a stop to the roaming altogether. The latter course is 
ca.sior to reconnnond than carry out. Ilussia is so large, and Ihe 
rillagop in many districts are so distant from towns or the telegraph 
wire, that a community may be far on ihe march before tho authori- 
iies have heard anything about it. And in attempUug to evade 
tlio towns ami jirincipal lines of communication, tho waudercj-s 
bavo repcadodJy this year drifted into barrem districts and been over- 
taken with starvation before the officials sent in pursuit could eomo 
up with them, la cases of capture there have doubtless been 
many attempts to resist the order to turn back to the abandoned 
village, and it would be nothing unusual if the same severity were 
enforced as on the frontier. Conflicts between authority and 
tho people, however, are not allowed to be mentioned in tho 
proviucittl press, and it is only from chance sources that one hears 
of what has occurred. Oertaiuly this year there has been more 
restlessness among the peasants than for many years past, and the 
rapidly increasing poverty of certain districts has forced on a desire 
for emigration which tho Government considers so serious that 
it is now deliberating how to palliate the distress in order to 
prevent tho di,sconlent becoming a political danger. 

If tho people who triod to run out of Ilussia were Jews, thoro 
would bo no guns fired off to stop them, Tho Hussian authorities are 
only too glad to see a Jew’s hoels passing over the borderline. 
The omigi-anls arrested arc either Polish [)oasunts or Little Russians. 
Most of them are bound for Bi-azil, Of Into Poland has Ijoeii exploit- 
ed by fraudulent emigration agents, who have made handsome 
profits in organivung the flight of tho peasants and steering them 
for the Eden in (South America, wdiero the ))ulkof them are report- 
ed to perish. It may, therefore, bo a mercy that many of them are 
stopped on the frontier and sent back to their homes. But it ia 
certainly not nice. No man likes to be cluiined to the soil against 
his will, and, after all the wonderful stories ho has hoard of tho Gold- 
on Brazils, where summer prevails all the year round, land costa 
nothing, and oranges can bo had for the trouble of picking them 
off the trees, Poland is not a pleasant place to live in. Napoleon 
discovered there a fifth element — mud. B always seemed to me 
that tho chief crop of tho country was stones, .It is the 
scraggiest jiart of the Bussian empire and a veritable pan- 
demonium of racial hatred.' There the B,usBian hates ihe 
Pole, and tho Pole detests - the Emssian, ■ and both execrate and are 
crushed in turn by the Jew, add to this their mutual hatred 


of tlie iutei'loping German, and a condition of society is rnvcided 
which accounts for the eagerness of the peasonts to oioar out of 
Russia. 

Until now the emgration from Russia to America has not 
boon heavy. Excluding German quakors (Menuonites), insurgent 
Polesj and refuge Nihilists it has consisted mainly of Jews. From 
1820 to 1880 only 84,000 emigrants left Russia for America, or 
on an average 1,400 a year. From 1880 to 188(5 upwards of 
100,000 took their departure, being an average of 17,000 a j^ear. 
The majority were Poles and Jews, the Jews having the prepon- 
derance. Perse cution in most cases accounted for their emigra- 
tion from Russia, and probably in a large utimber, it was absolute- 
ly forced on them by the authorities. But while the Government 
does not mind losing German Quaker colonists and pauper Jews, 
it strongly objects to the migration beyond the sea of Russian and 
Polish peasants, unless it be to the Pacific slope of Siberia, For this 
reason emigration agents in Russia and Poland have to conduct their 
operations in a clandestine manner, the oflScers are situated, for the 
most part, in the German frontier towns, and their emissaries penetrate 
to the Russian villages in the disguise of pedlars. If the German 
Government consented, the trade could be easily crushed, by 
moans of simultaneous measures on both sides of the frontier, and 
iwobably an arrangement of some sort will ho arrived at in time, 
should the Berlin authorities, for political reasons, dciom it 
expedient to propitiate Russia. Otherwise the movement may be 
expected to increase owing to the peasantry having become infected 
with the mania for emigration to America, and the pressure 
exercised on them by the depressiou of trade and the otlior cir- 
cumstances just mentioned. On their, part the German shipping 
agents naturally desire plenty of emigration traffic for their 
steamers, while the German Government favours anything that 
encourages the prosperity of the mercantile marine. Many of the 
peasant emigrants are poor, but still there are plenty able to pay 
their passage and prove, in the shape of hard cash, on their arrival 
in America, that they are not paupers. This class of omigrants 
the German Government would hardly care to prohibit passing 
through its territory to its ports, unless there were strong reasons 
for trying to please Russia by a restrictive order. 





THE HEAVY OIL LAMP PROBLEM.. 


ITS IMPORTANCE FORiRUSSIA AND INDIA. 


limoo'S, Septembe)' 7tli,18SS, 

5 11iE Imperial Russian Technical Society anuouiicos that its inter- 
. national competition for heavy petroleum lamps, which was a 
special feature ot the St. Petersburg Petroleum Exhibition last win- 
ter, has been extended to January 13th, 1880, in order to allow of a 
fresh attempt to carry off the prizes allotted by the Minister of Crown 
Domains, Senator Ostrovsky. The competition deals with a problem 
so interesting and important, not only for Russia and India, but for the 
whole world generally, that I trust to be exeusod for treating it in detail, 
Colo,ssal fortunes are concerned in the elucidation of the problem ; 
the future of the petroleum industry of Burma largely depends 
upon it, and the safety of the public is conoernod to an extent dimly 
appreciated by those who make use of korosino lamps for the illumi- 
nation of their households. The prizes, I should remark, are two 
in number — one of 2,500 roubles (.£2.50J for the best heavy oil 
lamp for the masso.s another of 1,000 roubles for the best 
rich man’s lamp, both to burn oil of a spocidc gravity of *070 at a 
tomperature of 15 degrees Celsius. The lamps must possess a light of 
at least 12 candle-powor; and the consumption of oil per candle-power 
must not exceed four grammes an hour. Preference will be given 
to lamps burning without a glass chimney. 

The general public commonly assumes all petroleum oil to bo 
the same, whether bored for and brought to tlio surfaco in America, 
Jiussia, Burma, or any other part of the world. This is an error. 
The oil of every country bus its own charactorisiics; and oven in 
every country the oil variesj considerably in the districts where it 
is found, whether far or near to one anothor. Without dealing 
witdi other characteristics, it may bo briefly said tliat oxpcsi-ts 
divide crude oil into two categories — heavy and light — the former 
title b('iug applied to the oil of Burma, Egypt, and to a degree, 
Uussia; while the petroleum of Ainoriea belongs to the second ciUu- 
gory. By a liglit oil is meant that plenty of lam]) oil can be distilled 
iron) it. By a heavy oil that it is too charged witli chmse oil to 
well in lamps. Eor instance, roughly speaking, J*cnus 3 ’]vanian 
crude oil yields 70 to 75 gallons of kerosinc or hutip oil from cv^-rv 
100 gallons subjected to distillation, The llus.sian Baku oil, on iho 
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oontrary, yiolcla only 30 to 35 gallons of similar kerosino, while the 
oil of Burma yields oven loss. This condition of things would give 
the American refiner a groat advantage were not the supply of ci'udo 
oil at Baku so copious. America gets more than twice as niuoh 
lump oil out of her potrolonm as Russia. On tho other hand, a sin- 
gle well at Baku spouts more oil in a day some times than all tho 
25,000 wells of America put together. 

Now, after the lamp oil has been taken from the crude oil, the 
surplus forms benzine, benzoline, and other light oils, and a series 
of heavy or lubricating oils, terminating with vasleino and mtatM 
or refuse for fuel. Of these tho most important is lubricating oil 
for machinery. Millions of gallons of this aro used ovory year, 
and in its maunfacture Russia possesses a great advantage over 
America, because while tho latter, after extracting 75 gallons of 
lamp oil from 190 gallons of crude, has only 25 gallons left for 
lubricating oil, the former, after extracting 35 gallons has 65 
gallons left for treatment. All the same tho world docs not want 
anything like as much inbricating oil as lamp oil, tho con- 
sumption of which is rapidly approaching one thousand million, 
gallons a year; and thus, however niuoh of her surplus remaining 
after 35 gallons por 100 gallons of crude have been extracted Rus- 
sian may use up, there still remains an enormous (Quantity of oil, 
too heavy for uso iu lamps, too good' for fuel, which, for want of: 
ready means of utilization, is either barbarously used as fuel, or, 
more barbarously still, is allowed to flow into tlie Caspian Bea to get 
rid of it. Hundreds of millions of gallons of this heavy oil have 
been thus wasted at Baku during the last few years. If tho oil wells 
of Burma were developed to an extent corresponding with those of 
Baku, the waste' at Yonangyonng would ho oven greater. Thus 
India, as well as Russia, is iJitorostod in a solution of the problem. 

This being clear I will attempt to lay bare the character 
of the problem. This so called “ heavy ” oil is not an oil like 
treacle, or oven like dense machinery oil, but superficially so 
little removed in appearance from tho oil wo aro acoustomed 
to use, that if ordinary kerosino and "870 oil’* wore placed in glass 
bottles alongside each other, a casual observer would not detect 
any difference beyond that in shaking it one would perhaps scorn 
to be more susceptible to agitation than the other. However, if 
the two oils were put iu lamps, one would mount the wick and 
burn, while tho other would remain like a lump at the bottom ; and 
yet not with all lamps, for some lamps exorcise a stronger power 
over oil than others, For instance, a Ilink’s duplex or donble- 
wick lamp would not burn tho heavy 'oil at all. On the other 
hand, a Defries’ circular wick lamp would burn tho oil, yet 
act with that absolute roadiuioss,- 'Ciader- all conditions, whieir is 
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essential to tlio solution of the problem. The Dofries lamp is 
stronger than the Plinks’s lamp and quite amazed the experts at 
the recent Petroleum Exhibition at St. Petersburg by its poorer 
over heavy oil. What is wanted is a more powerful lamp still. 
This, I am persuaded, will be invented before long. 

For the raoraeut, the Bittssian oil is the slave of the American 
lamp. Paraffin oil came into nso about tlio time of tlio (Jriinoau 
'War. America afterwards took up thefunuing, boat the Scotch 
oil, and dominated the whole market of the world. In refining 
thfdr kerosino the Americans naturally extracted as much out of 
their raw rock oil as they could Thus there became everywhere 
used o'l of the particular standard they established, and lamps 
wore everywhere invented and made to burn that parlieular 
standard of oil. This was an oil of a specific gravity of ’800 
to '810. 

Now it is well there should be a clear impression of the weight 
of different oils. Benzine, which is a very light oil, or rather eva- 
porative spirit, hrisaspjcific gravity of *730 to ‘TdO. Amorican 
kerosino of ‘800 to ‘810 specific gravity is heavier than benzine, 
and has loss spirit in it. It is tberoloro obviously safer to use. 
Kussian kerosino is a little heavier than Amorican, langing 
from '810 to *820. The heavy kerosino Russia seeks to ' uso 
is heaviei’ still, ‘870, which is nearly as heavy as the crude 
oil just fresh from the well, -87.5 to 888. Now the lower one 
goes down the scale of weight, tlio lighter the oil the more the 
S]firit in it, and the more oasilj^ it blazes ; the higher one goes tlic 
more the case is roversoJ, and tlio less readily the oil burns or 
flashes. Paraffin or kerosino (‘800 to -820) is consequently, as 
everybody knows, safer to store than bouziue or benzoline (‘ToO to 
’7(!u) and again maohiner}’' or lubricating oil (‘884 to '89(J) 
is safer to store than either. If benzoline be ])ut in a lamp 
it wdll burn splendidly, but there is so much inflammability 
in it that is dangerous. On the other hand if machinery oil 
be put in a lamp it will burn feebly, and the wick will rapidly 
cluir, crust and smoko .and the light will finally go out. This is 
caused by the oil being too heavy to rise up the wick. There 
is plenty of illnmimifcing power iu the oil, as is proved by 
brooking it into bubbles with a jet of steam smashing tlie drops in 
])i reflating from a tube, when it will burn in the furnace with a 
Iremendqus blaze ; hut the ordinary wick in the ordinary lump 
will not "pull tlut light out of the oil, although, as 1 have said, a 
Dofries lamp, having a candle power' of 80 candles will pull it out 
heller than a Duplex lamp of 25 or 30 candle power, one of the 
r(3asous heing_ that the suction force exorcised by a blaze of 80 
ouiidlos is obviously .stronger than that of a blaze of 25 caudles. 
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Asjiut stated, when the Americans began dominating the 
world w'itb tlieir oil a quarter of a century ago, they niiturully chose 
a species of lamp oil that could bo produced in the greatest ijuiiulity 
from their crude oil, and lamps wore everywhere invented to burn 
that oil But had Russia been first in the field instead ot' America, 
siio would have manufactured not the same species of lamp oil as 
tlie American, s, of which she can only extract 30 to 35 per <'cnt., 
but a heavier variety of '870 specific gravity of which she can ex- 
tract 70 to 75 per cent. In thatease a differout kind of lanrp would 
have come into oxi.stonce, and instead of hundrods of millions of good 
lamp oil being wasted as ho.avy oil, unfit for the market, it would 
have been the standard burning oil throughout the world. And 
being a heavier oil it wouU have been an incomparably safer oil 
than the American kerosine in vogue. 

The que,stion naturally arises Why has not Russia manufac- 
tured this natural variety of oil, and sent it into tho market instead 
ot raalnng a kind ol oil of which she can Only get 30 gallons out 
of every 100 gallons of crude oil worked up ? The reply is simple. 
When fiussia began to send oil into tho European market a few 
years ago, she had to deal with merchants who sold i\jncri- 
can oil, and a public accustomed to no other ; and the former would 
only buy Russian oil resembling as closely as possible tho'Amorioan 
article. Russia, therefore, as a newcomer of no reputation, had to 
yield to the demands of the Em-opean market and manufacture lamp 
oil of tho American pattern. At tho outset this did not trouble her 
much ; but the larger her output grew the more tremendous becanie 
tbo waste, until it has now attained proportions that give deep con- 
cern to the Government as well as the scientific men of iiussia. Tlie 
production of kcrosiiie of the Amoricau pattern in Russia last year 
was over 200 million gallons. Had lamps existed burning the heavier 
variety natural to iiussia, the same amount of crude producing 
this total of 200 niillion gallons o,)uld have produced nearly oOU 
millions. In other words there wms asacrilioo of 300 million gallons 
of lamp oil for want of a snitaldo lamp. 

Tho figures reveal the iinportaiico of tho problem now await- 
ing solution. Russia, only a lew years ago, the humble competi- 
tor of Amorio,a in tho oil trade of tho world, is now the equal, and 
is ah eady declaring her determination not to remain in thraldom 
to ihe American typo of oil lamp any longer. Tho fooling is 
interesting to note, although petroleum merchants may sinilo at it, 
because a resolute determination to solve a problcnn is often half 
the solution of it. As yet the ‘proper bearings of the problem are 
quite unknown to European inventors, and even to inon of 
science. In Russia Professor Mehdelaioff and other scientific men 
are constantly discussing it, but Russia is not a country of 


invoiitorfi, and tlius their writings lead to no results in Russia itself, 
■while being entombed in tbo Russian language they exercise no 
stimulus on invontors abroad, who moreover have not the pressure 
of i.ho problem at their bact, as in Russia, to force them to 
exorcise their faculties. But if Russia cannot invent she can offer 
prizes, and any European inventor who should really solve the 
problem w'ould not only receive the -wmi’inest encouragement from 
ibe Russian Government but be assisted in every way by the 
leading retining houses of Baku. Considering the iinijorlanoo 
of the problem to India also, the solution of the matter tending 
to impart an enormous value to the oil deposits of Burma, it would 
bo well if the Indian Government also participated in promoting 
a solution offering substantial money prizes to successful inventors. 

The matter is of particular importance to India for another rea- 
son, namely, because a heavy oil is essentially the safest oil to store 
and use, o-wing to its giving forth very little inflammable vapour, 
and on this account it is admirably adapted for a hot climate. - 
Petroleum oil of '870 specific gravity is safer to store than even 
colza. Thus while the crude oil of America produces a lamp oil 
•well adapted for temperate climates, the crude oil of Baku and 
Burma, both situated in hot countries, can produce a special oil 
designed, as it were by nature, for use in the torrid markets ad- 
jacent to them. This is an important fact that should not be lost 
upon, the Government of India. To my mind the problem is by no 
means extraordinarily difficult of solution. It is a matter that 
simply rests upon improving lamps. The existing Russian oil ex- 
ported is heavier than the American— the latter running up to 
•810 spocLfic gravity, and the former sometimes above *820. Speak- 
ing generally all lamps burn American oil well, but they do not all 
do the same in the case of Russian oil. On the other hand 
while old type lamps burn American oil well and Russian 
oil not so W'oll, there are new typo lamps which not only burn 
both well but get more light out of a given quantity of Russian 
oil than out of tho American article. Such a lamp is the Delries. 
Knowing this io ho the case, and knowing that tho heavier the oil 
tho safer the oil, tho Defries Company a year or two ago started 
selling what they called tho Delries safety oil. This had a specific 
gravity of "830, which, it will he seen, is a considerable increase 
on the American lamp oil, *800 to *810, and Russian lamp oil, '810 i:o 
*820, although a deal short of the heavy oil of *870 specific gravity 
which the liussiaii Imperial Technical Society wishes to see utilized. 
Now Ibis *830 Defrios oil cannot beburnt in any pf the ordinary 
lamps, }'(-{, not only does the Defi'ios lamp burn this oil well, hut 
also anolher heavy, oil, called in Russia pyronaft, of "SnS spcciflo 
gravily, which is more than midway between the Defries *830 oil 


a.nd tile ‘870 oil, for the consumption of which prizes nro offered. 
I am compelled to cj^uote the Defries lamp and Dcfrica oil iu coimocv 
tion with this matter, because in England readers are xinaccustom» 
ed to heavy oils and heavy oil lamps. In Exissia, however, pyronaft 
or ‘858 oifis a marketable commodity, and there are several lumps, 
such as the Kumborg, &o., which claim to burn it with more or 
less efficiency. These wore exhibited at the St. Petersburg Petroleum 
Exhibition and three received medals. None of them, hoxvex^er, were 
able to do more than what the Defrios lamp was able to do, and no 
prize at all was awarded to any Lamp competing for ‘870 oil. It 
seems to me, therefore, that the proper conuse for inventors to 
pursue is to study the action of a Defries, Kumberg or other Rus- 
sian heavy oil lamp burning Dnfries safety oil, pyronaft, and dually 
•870 oil ; and upon their experiments to evolve a lamp to fulfil 
the conditions laid down by the Imperial Technical Society at St. 
Petersburg. As inventors have been wilting to me as to where those 
heavy oils should he obtained, it may spare me correspondence if I 
recommend Messrs. Blumanu and Stern, 43, London Wall, London 
E. G, They are the London Agent of the Baku firm of Shibaeff 
& Go., the manager of which, Victor Kagozine, is the leading prao- 
tieal authority in, Eussia on the heavy oil question, and supervises 
the production of as much heavy oil .annually as is turned out by 
any refinery in the Caspian. In my own mind 1 am convinced 
that if English and American inventors only apply themselves to the 
elucidation of this problem, clarly understanding in advance its 
conditions, they will solve it in a very short time. The result ought 
to bo a splendid fortune to the inventor, since the invention will 
bring at once into the market millions of gallons of oil now compelled 
to run waste at Baku or lie dormant in the bowels of Burma. 



ALL BOUm FOB BAKU. 


Lomdon, September 28th, 1888. 

I N 1883 when the lately deceased Baku “ Oil King,” Mr. Ludwig 
Nobel, was stopping in England for two or three months, 1 
dined with him one afternoon after be had had a long discussion 
with Sir John Lubbock and Sir Lyon Playfair in regard to the 
antiquity of the Baku oil-supply and the number of years it might 
bo expected to la,st. At that timo, B.aku was hardly known in 
.Europe, and Mr. Nobel had some difficulty iu convincing his hearers 
that the existence of petroleum there could be traced back sevpr.al 
thousand yoax's, and that tlio opzjngs and gushings hud at various 



periods been noted to bo so large as to warrant the assumption that 
tho great oil Ibuntain I had witnessed that year, the Droojba, 
spouting dtxring its career 100,000i000 gallons of petroleum, was 
noi, of a, character to rapidly exhaust the supply, so vast 
was the latter. The impression was that the Baku oihsupply 
was quite of recent origin, and that it was due to temporary 
voloanio causes that had led to the fountain of the previous autumn, 
but could hardly be expected to be repeated often, and must 
infallibhr soon exhaust tho, supply. That one well at Baku should 
produce more oil than all tho 25,000 wells in America put together 
was rather a stiff fact for Sir Lyon Playfair to swallow, his experioneo 
being confined to the meagre supidy of Scotland and certain parts 
of the United States. Possibly the volcanic theory was put for« 
ward as a polite, scientific way of expressing incredulity inrogai-d to 
such astonishing copiousness . The sceptical uou-soientific man would 
have simply whistled and ejaculated “Walker.” However, whatever 
may have been the thoughts of his hearers, the discussion had left on 
his mind the impression that ho had not convinced them so cora- 
pletcljr as he wished, and being a particularly earnest, truthful 
man himself, he was a little nettled that any doubts should exist as to 
his accuracy. “ You know that Professor Mendalaieff, Professors 
Lisenko, Markovinkoff, Glulishambaroff, and others have written 
about the origin of Baku petroleum. Mr. Marvin, ' Do you think 
that if I had a statement prepared from their works tracing its 
liistory, I should convince your countrymen Gertainly 

not,” I replied. “ Y'ou might just as well invoke Timbuetoo as 
Markovinkoff and Wagga*Wagga or Wooloomooloo as Gulisliam- 
baroff, Tho fact is that to most Englishmen, outlandish foreign 
names rather tend to excite ridicule than to command respect. 
One quotation from Gibbon moutioning Baku would carry moro 
weight than a monograph prepared under the auspices of all tho 
professors in Moscow. A good case can be easily prepared from 
English sources. That done and your hearer, s convinced, you will 
afterwards experience no difficulty in getting them to believe what« 
ever ilussiau writers may have published on the subject.” 

Tho next day I proparod the case for Baku from tho English 
standpoint; and when subsequently Mr. Ludw,ig Hobel road it 
ho was astonished that “ so many ” Englishmen Jiad visited the 
place at different times commencing with Jonas Han way, ne.'irly 
a century- and-a~half ago,, and ending with Colonel Valojitino 
Baker, iSir F. Goldsinid, Mr. Arthur Arnold, M.P., Mr. G.allonga, 
of the Times, Mr. O’Douovan, and others. Their descriptions, of 
course, were not very oxhaustivo, but, with the roforenccs of Gib- 
bon and other English or European writers, th<w joroved the con- 
tinuous oharaoter of the copiousness of tho Baku supply, and 
48 ' , 



domonsiratod its existence at least 2,000 years ago. A sliort time 
afterwards I published the statement, in pamphlet Ibrm under the title 
of ‘'Balsu, the Petrolia of Europe.” Although not exhaustive, it 
gave a representative list of the Englishmen who had visited Balaa 
up to 18S3. 

Five years have now elapsed, and it is probably not too much 
to say that in that period five times as many Englishmen have 
visited Baku as in the period of a oontuvy-aud-a-half iutorvoning be- 
tween the visit of Jonas Hanway and Mr. O’Donovau. What was 
almost unknown is now so familiar that when I meet a person who 
says '* I am just back from Baku,” X hear what I have heard so 
often that X am afraid ray indifference sometimes gives offence. 
Besides the various members of the Lumsden mission, and Golonel 
Stewart, representing the London Chamber of Oomtnerce, both 
England and America have sent consuls there to describe the 
petroleum region ; the all-powerful Standard Oil Company of 
America has sent thither agent after agent ; our London Petroleum 
Association has despatohed Mr. Bovorton Redwood, perhaps the 
best technical export on petroleum England possesses | while a list 
of quite thirty or forty names could ho compiled of English 
merchants and mauulacturors who have visited Baku, without 
including the parties of English tourists Messrs. Gaye and Messrs. 
Cook have repeatedly taken through. The opening of the Trans- 
caspian Railway is now attracting to tho Caspian a fresh series of 
visitors, Colonel Talbot and Mr. Ourzon, M. P., are availing 
themselves of the excursion from Paris to Samarkhand to have a look 
at the place f Baron Rothschild, from I^aris, has already arrived ; 
and the Tzar himself is expected shortly. 

To-day X learn that the Timers has ordered off, by wire, its St. 
Petersburg correspondent, Mr. Dobson, to describe this visit 
of the Russian autocrat to the Caucasus. The Times is 
waking up. It was the only English new-spaper represented 
at tho opening of the Transcaspian Railway, and will, 
I understand, be tho only one despatching a special to describe 
the Tzar's tour. Chance loiters from casual tourists may perhaps 
appear in other newspapers ; but there' is all the difference in the 
world botwoon sucdi inexperienced effusions and the letters of a train- 
ed journalist knowing Russian thoroughly, acquainted personally 
with the principal Russian personages, and having accos.s to sources 
of inibnnation closed to the mere sightseer. Whether Mr. Curzon 
and Colonel Talbot will get to S.amarkhand at present seems for th<5 
moment a matter of doubt. General Annenkoff's attempts to pose 
before the world as a second Lesseps do not meet with Ibo sympathy 
of the Russian Government, Bather angry fooling ha.s been caused 
by the exenrsion de luxe he .started at Paris, probably .stimulated 



by Mr. Dobson’s outspoken revelations regarding the sliain condition 
of many jjarts of the Transcaspian lino ; and the Russian Govern- 
ment most decidedly objects for the moment having a lot of prying 
tourists shot down on Central Asia- Hence curt refusals to grant 
permission to visit Transcaspia and angry protests from stranded 
tourists. In the end, probably permission will bo accorded ; but 
I should not bo surprised if General Annonkoff reooivos a reprimand 
for what ho has done. 

I had begun to make preparations for proceeding to the 
Caucasus myself this week, but a severe cold has settled on my 
right lung, touching a week spot from which 1 snflbred for sis 
months after the vrar scare of 1885, and for several weeks my 
travels will not bo far from my study and bedside. This is very 
disappointing. Of Imperial pageantries I had enough for a life- 
time at the Tzar’s coronation 5 but one never tiros of the beautiful 
scenery of the Caucasus ; and even Imperial reviews and balls and 
displays though they bora one, are more tolerable than the fogs that 
are already beginning to enwrap the metropolis. 

Nothing definite is known about the Emperor’s programme for 
the Caucasian tour. To prevent Nihilist plots, his movements are 
alwa 3 ’'S kept secret until the last moment. As by the time this 
■will have reached you the Tzar should be already in the JOanoasus, 
it is unnecessary to indulge in speculations as to his route and the 
plentiful crop of rnmonrs attaching thereto. If the latter are to ba 
believed, the visit to Baku will be of considerable political 
importance as regards Persia, and there is some loose talk about 
a treaty that is to be signed. The Russian. Minister at Teheran 
will be present at the interview between the Tzar and the Shah’s 
Envoy. The official Tiflis Kavkaz reminds its readers for, tho 
hundredth time of tho sagacity and foresight of Peter tho Great, 
who after the capture of Baku exclaimed—*' We have won tho key 
of the Caspian : yonder — pointing towards Asterabad and Herat — 
lies the road to India.” 

From the financial point of view, the journey of a Rothschild 
to Baku is even more important than the visit of tho Tsar. 
Do tlie Rothsohilds intend to repeat the Standard oil monopoly 
and invest ten or fifteen millions sterling in the oil industry ? Up 
to now they have put in £ 2 , 000 , 000 , and have been urged to taka 
over tho 600-milo pkw-lino concession, which would mean two 
millions more. Then there are rumours that they would like to buy 
up the business of the Nobels. This would mean another three 
millions. Add tliree more to this, and the Rothsohilds would be 
able to completely “ boss” tho Russian petroleum industry. One 
ally, hov'evor, is needed to clench the arrangement — the Govern- 
ment of Russia, and the Russian GQVernmont is at present not 



disposofl to allow of a repetition of that monopoly of oil which in. 
Ainorica is so hatod by the press and'pnblici. If anytliing, the Iloths- 
childs are not favourites, so far as the potroloum busiuoss is Gonooru- 
cd. The Tiflis Kavkas is continually attacking’ them, and com- 
plaiuts having been made that Jews were beginning to swarm o'} 
Baku, the Governor turned them all out of the town on the occasion 
of the lust fair. In Europe it is too often assumed Unit, for the sake 
of llio financial support of the Rothschilds, Russia miglit ho tempi od 
to hand over the petroleum indnstry to thorn on favourable terms. 
Such bondage, however, would bo both repugnant to Rus sia and 
undignified, while it is very doubtful whether any financialsupport 
would recompense her for allowing the petroleum industry to Ijo 
cramped by a monopoly. All the same, the recent death of Mr. 
Ludwig Nobol is loading to groat changes in the Russian oil 
business, and it is difficult to bo positive as to the future. Pro- 

S 'ess of every kind is reported .at Baku, and the Tzar will find 
ere, instead of a decaying Persian town, a rapidly growing 
Russian city. 


TEE MOLOGH OF PdRlFFm 


London, November 16tk, 1888. 

I PROMISED in a recent letter that I would avail myself of the 
first opportunity of dealing with accidents arising from kerosine 
or paraffin lamps. What the mortality may be in India I have 
no means of knowing, for only occasional oases reported in the 
Indian, press meet my eye ; but in this country the number of 
deaths nearly approaches throe hundred a year, and The mortality is 
rapidly increasing. To put a stop to this frightful holocaust, !. 
commenced two years ago a crusade against dangerous lamps, which, 
1 am glad to say, has been productive of important results, and is 
likely to load to a law to suppress them at no distant date. How 
I ■ came to be what is called an “ expert in lamps'" is 

easily explained. In preparing ray “ Russians at Morv and 
Herat,” in 1883, I devoted a chapter to the “ Political 
Boarings of Baku Oil,” In this I traced the development 
of tho then almost unknown- petroloum industry of the Oaspi.an, 
and prognosticated (what has since boon _ amply roali.sod) 
that the influence the rapid growth of tho Russi.an oil trade would 
have on tho matorial power of Russia in the Caspian Sea would 
prove more important than even the conquest of tho Turkomans. 
Thi.s chapter led to many inquiries from persons iuterasted in oil ; 
and to moot those inquiries I studied more closely the Rusrfiaii oil 
trade, and afterwards by degrees the oil trade of tho world 


gGiierall3% Thus, v/ithout any design or any particular love of tho 
suljject, I became a constant -writer on petroleum, and my opinion 
was sought privately by persons having a commercial interest in the 
industry, ’\7hilo events -woi'e running thoir course in this clirec« 
tion, I was asked by theLaneei to prepare a special popular account 
of hospital life on behalf of the Hospital Sunday Fund, This led 
to my spending nearly a month in tho various hospitals of the 
metropolis, wliero I was .asstonished to find so many patients suffer- 
ing from the effects of mineral oil accidents. An invostigation 
into lamp accidents followed ; and finding that tho evil was entirely 
duo to the dangerous types of lamps in use, I deiorinined (as 
one whoso widtings were causing people to use oil more and 
more) to conduct an agitation to suppress those lamps and enforce 
the manufacture of safety ones. The first step was the publication 
of “ The Moloch of Paraffin,” a pamphlet in which I ilhrstrated 
the dangers of the principal types of lamps in use. This was well 
: received by tho press, was translated into Russian, attained an 
issue of over thirty thousand copies, was republished in several 
newspapers, and recently was placed on the streets at a penny. In 
general 1 never have the slightest trouble in fixing titles for my 
works ; but in this case a good crusading title involved a deal of 
thinking, and in tho preliminary notice in the At/imeeum 
the pamphlet was heralded as “The Moloch of Mineral Oil 
Illumination.” This was too long, of course, even if more 
accurate ; and finally I selected “ The Moloch of Paraffin” — 
a, title which has enjoyed a vei’y satisfactory amount of 
success. The press took to it at once, and regularly chronicled 
lamp accidents under the heading “Another Victim to the Moloch 
of Parailin.” “ Moloch” became quite a fashionable word. Several 
novelists adopted it in their titles. When Lord Iddesleigh died, a 
London daily newspaper declared that he had fallen a “victim to 
the Moloch of Ministerial responsibility.” Other writci-s followed 
this cue ; and quite recently I was interested to find James Payn, 
the novelist, telling a yarn in tho Illustrated London News irs. 
which some one was “sacrificed to tho Moloch of Mathematics.” 

As I expected, tho lamp trade at Birmingham -was furimis at 
the publication of my pamphlet. The smaller firms rattled epithets 
upon my head, and after a number of very hot controversies, one 
of tho loading firms, Messrs. Hinks and Son, flung down a challenge. 

I picked it up at once, asking them to swear an affidavit iiiat their 
glass reservoir duplex lamps, which they wore advertising as 
“absolutely safe under any circumstances,” really wcto safe (a thing 
they refused to do) ; and at this juncture, when the conflict was at its 
clin-uix, a bridegroom was killed in Birminghan itsol I' by an oxplod* 
iug lamp under ciroum3LaiJ,oes so horrible that, in lace of the. 


public iudiguation avousod thereby, the inanufiioturors thought it 
advis.abla to “ shut up” for the moment. I ther 0 upon rocommeud-> 
od that, if they woro dissatisfied with the verdict on their lamps 
I had pronounced in “Tho Moloch of Paraffiu,” they should subnrit 
thorn to a totally independent tribunal — tho Iinporial Russian 
Tcobuical Society, thon organizing a Petroleum Exhibition at St. 
Petersburg . They did so. The result was unexpectedly oricourug" 
ing. Not a single lamp I had denounced in “ The Moloch ol: 
Paraffia ” r6C(!ived any award ; and tho only modal for .safety 
lamps was assigned to the very lamp — tho DelVies — which I had 
singled oxit as tho only one absolutely safe. Considering that 
Russian, as well as German, French, and other lamps competed 
for this medal, the fact that the Defries safety lamp should have 
beaten all tho lamps in Europe was a success of tho highest order, 
and ratified my judgment in a remarkable degree. Although the 
Defries lamp was the only one that received the gold modal 
at tho Inventions Exhibition in London two years earlier, still this 
and other competitions wore quite different from that of the Im- 
perial Technical Society, because for the first time in tho history 
of petroleum a purely scientific body “ sat upon” tho world’s lamps, 

• to use a legal phrase ; and to employ the phrase again in its col- 
loquial sense, it “ sat upon” the whole of them in a manner which 
had' never been thongbt conceivable by manufacturers before. 
However the snub was efficacious. Messrs, Hinks and Company, 
whose really very fine display of art lamps, fitted with extin- 
guishers and other gear, had received only a paltry honourable 
mention, immediately advertised that they intended to bring out 
a new lamp, totally different from their old duplex, or double 
burner lamp, with its glass reservoir ; and other Birmingham 
houses are following their example. The Birmingham firms, though 
they abuse, yet hear me. Improvemonts in the direction of 
safety are continuous ; but it is only in response to tho lash, for 
every lamp case of note that comes to my knowledge is made a sub- 
ject of local agitation, and the provincial press, the coroners, and tho 
doctors are becommg so well educated in what oonstitutc.s safety, 
that the older types of lamps are beginning to have a very bad 
time of it indeed. To the honour of Birmingham itself, it must 
be pointed out, that the abuses of the lamp trade are in no wise 
encouraged on tho Spot, Tho Birmingham Town Council, in its 
fire report a short time ago, urged a law to put down trashy 
lamps. More recently tlie matter was discussed with indiguairt 
expressioies against lamp-makers by the Birmingham Trade Council ; 
while, from tlie outset, Mr. Chambeidain’s organ, the Birmingham 
Daily Post, a paper with which I have never had any connection, 
direct or indirect, has again and again preached in i'ayour of a law 
to put down dangerous lamps. 
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Wlij siicli a law is absolutely necessary will be presently 
explained. First let me point, out the two commonest causes of 
lamp accidents — the smashing of the glass or China reservoir, conse- 
quent upon the upsetting of the lamp, and explosions occasioned in 
blowing the light out down tho chimney. Several years ago the 
Metropolitan Board of Works urgently recommended in a special 
circular that only metal reservoirs should bo used. The trade 
took no notice of it. Then Sir Fredorick Abel and Mr. Eoverton 
Bodwood, chemist to tho Petroleum Association, jointly addressed 
a letter to the London press, urging that metal, and metal only, 
should he tised. Tho trade took no notice of t;hat, Then ‘‘ The 
Moloch of Paraffin'’ joined in with a universal denunciation, and 
the trade began to get angry. Then the Kussian Government 
refused to give a medal for safety to any lamp with a glass reser- 
voir at tho international competition at St. Petersburg ; and imme- 
diately on top of this condemnation followed that of the German 
Government, whoso Standards Commission a month later insisted 
that metal, and metal only, should be used. These expressions of 
opinion rammed home time after time are beginning to tell upon 
Birmingham. When I issued my “ Moloch of Paraffin,” it -was 
simply impossible to buy all metal lamps in tho suburbs 
of London, and in London itself 90 per cent, ol’ the lamps sold wore 
of China and glass. Now every shop sells metal lamps, and 
although in poorer neighbourhoods glass aud China still prevail, the 
masses can choose between safety and danger — a thing 
impossible before. But however cheajdy a manufacturer 
may woi’k, it is absolutely impossible to turn out a metal reservoir 
as cheap as the flimsy glass lamps imported by hundreds of thou- 
sands from Germany. Hence metal lamps cannot drive glass and 
China ones from the market, unless aided by a law. To enforce 
tho use of safety lamps in mines, whore tho death-rate from all 
causes was only one hundred and forty- seven last year, we have 
stringent laws and a staff of inspectors. Yet nothing is done to 
protect the masses against dangerous lamps that roast alive nearly 
three hundred people a year in .England alone, of which number 
nearly two hundred are killed entirely through the use of glass 
reservoir lamps, fitted with single and double wick burners. 

The only excuse put forward by makers of crystal glass re- 
servoirs on their behalf is that they keep the oil cooler than metal. 
Granted, bat if a burner is so defective in design that it is onl 3 >-safo 
so long as the oil is cool, it ought to be suppressed in turn. 1 liavo 
inforiit of me now a lamp that killed a man a fortnight ago. Tho wick 
had been turned low some time, and had heated tho gJass reservoir. 
When tho man took it off the table and slopped the oil about, the 
lamp blow up, striking him with such force as to render him 




nisonsibJe, and in tlie morning' he was found lying with his breast 
burnt through, wliilo one arm, which had been burnt completely off, 
was lying on the ceiling below ; the fire having made a hole in the 
liooring. In another case, a very notorious one, a Mrs. Caroline 
Hall wip carrying a duplex, or double burner-lamp with a glass 
reservoir (a typo largely sold, ,I believe, in India), when it blew 
up, tore open her breasts and cheeks, and sot the exposed bleeding 
ffesh on firev As a rule, however, explosions occur chiefly in blow- 
ing down the chimney ; and since a metal reservoir will not remedy 
this evil, it follows that it is no use having a metal lamp unless it 
contaiiiB a safe burner also, A more extinguisher will not make a 
lamp safe, because an ignorant person may blow down the chimney 
unaware of its existence, or the gas may bo ignited oven in remov- 
ing the lamp from one end of the table to another. 

To be perfectly safe, a lamp must fulfil the following condi- 
tions ; — It must have a metal reservoir and a burner that will not 
encourage an explosion, whether if blown down upon, or if tho ]ara|) 
bo carried about, or if the oil heat up to boiling point, or if 
even that heated oil be of the most dangerous description. 
The latter is an all-essential condition, for no ordinary person 
is a judge of goodaud bad oil, and he may be deceived, by 
the shopkeeper, even if he pays a good price for it. Hence 
the safety of the lamp must be wholly independent of the oil, and a 
lamp that cannot stand the test of filling it with boiling oil of the 
worst description, lighting the wick; and then knocking the lamp 
off the table, is not fit to be used in any honsehold. If upset, no 
oil should run out of a lamp except by slow-oozing through the wick, 
and the light should bo instantly extinguished the moment of capsiz- 
ing. These conditions, which I laid down in the standard of 
safety formulated in “ The Moloch of Paraffin,” are neither ideal 
nor diffierdt to fulfil. Hence the argument, that if capable of ful- 
filment by one typo of lamp, they ought to be fulfilled by all under 

S 'n of suppression. That this is not impossible is shown by the 
t that recently that standard was attained by a new type of 
lamp— Hotley’s “ Ai’tisan ” lamp, constructed on a totally different 
principle from the Defries “ Sepulchre ” typo. In the case of the 
latter, the wick is enclosed in two cylinders, and the burner is so 
designed that no oil runs out, no connnunioatioii can take place 
between the flame and the gas in the rosorvior (hence it can bo 
safely blown out), while if upset, the light, although of from forty 
to one hundred candle-power, is instantly extinguished, notwitli- 
standing that no extinguisher encumbers the lamp. In the case of tho 
Hotley,alooso extinguisher does all that the Shaftesbury lamp does 
'without the gear of the latter, and it possesses what tho latter lacks — 
a metal tube inside, wholly enclosing tho wick, and prevents both 
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thooil from rnnuing out and an explosion occurring if the >Yick be 
blown upon by a person ignorant of the existonco of the 
extinguisher. As the “ Sepulchre” system is not easily adapted 
to cheap lamps, the Dofrios Oouipany was shrewd enough to buy 
np tlie “ .No'tloy” patent, which is applicable to lamps as ohcaj) as 
cightecn-ponce, and in this manner the Company can now cater 
for all classes instead of for the rich only, as was the case w hen 
“The Moloch of Paraffin” came out two yours ago. The safety 
medal of the Imperial Russian Teclmical Society covered hot.h i liosc 
types of lamps. Of course, 1 do not propose that Furiiament should 
render the use of any particular maker’s lamp obligatory. PaiTia- 
incut could never tolerate such a monopoly, however good the lani}). 
What I contend is that manufacturers wdio niako lamps notoriously 
dangerous (in the trade they are known as death-traps), and refuse 
to improve them, should bo suppressed ; while it should bo made a 
penal offence to sell as safety lamiis flimsy glass lamps, fitted with 
a single safety appliance, such as an extinguisher, all tho other clo- 
monts of danger being left nndiminishod in the lamp. Tho latter 
is very important, becauso sinco public opinion became aroused, 
many unscrupulous manufacturers have taken to advertising glass 
and China lamps, fitted with an oxtinguisher (costing a pomiy or 
two-ponoe to make) as “ absolutely safe under ovovy conceivable 
circumstance,” which is simply a fraud. At present tho Govern- 
ment have a Petroleum Storage Bill in hand, and i have every rea-. 
son to believe that a clause will ho added to this dealing witli ac- 
cidents from lamps, clearly now that tliroo hundred pcr.5ons meet with 
an agonizing death every year, while at least ton times thatnunihor 
are admitted' patients in hospitals, it is high time that soinething wore 
done, either by a law, or at least by a Government inejuiry into the 
matter. As yet I havo avoided any prematnre action in Parliament for 
fear of forcing tho Government to a declaration of ])olicy from which 
they jniglit refuse to withdraw. All tho same, while waiting for tho 
■Petroleum Storage Bill to bo introduced, I have kept tlic ])ro.s,s 
simmering to suoli au extent that tho whole of tlio mauul'acturors 
at BirmiugLiam are compollod to keep on improving their lamps. 
My policy in this rospcct i.s short and plain. AH laui])s in China 
or glass, even expensive ones with the crystal glass reservoirs, are 
denounced as dangerous ; while I refuse to give any rceommciulu. 
tion for safety to any lamp until it “ toes tho lino ” with the DciVies 
and hlobloy. If 1 mention that tho Nolloy patent adually ’went 
bogging; before it was taken up by tho Dofries Compauy, I give an 
idea of the difficulty inventors of really safehuuj)a ox])orio)tce In try- 
ing lo get their inventions taken up by the conservative niunaliic- 
furers at Birmingham. So long as they cun make niojioy out rfi' a 
dangerous lamp, they will spend nothing to improve it, and to my 
knowlodgo soyoral iuyontors have hud doleful oxjsoJ'ieuces in 
dU 


attempting to get imcjiiestionable good ideas takeimpby the trade. 
One of thorn at last, in despair, sent his invention to America to bo 
raanufactiirGd. This is wby, pending the passing of a law, I keep 
oil continually touching up the trade with the whip. Xt forces on 
improvements, and when finally Parliament does legislate, there 
will probably bo so many lamps sufflciontly safe that the makers 
will oven themselves support my proposed law, so far as it con~ 
oems the bugbear of the trade — the jerry lampmakei’ — who turns out 
the fragile glass articles sold in all poor neighbourhoods. The 
more passing of a clause suppressing glass lamps would save nearly 
two hundred lives a year, at proseut destroyed by the smashing 
of these flimsy articles ; and this I mean to agitate for the moment 
the Bill comes before the House. 
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London, January 18th, 1889, 

T he most interesting event of the week so far as 1 am personally 
concerned has boon the appointment by the Government of a 
Oommission to report upon the Paraffin lamps at present in use. 
It has taken two years’ persistent agitation to bring about this 
investigation, which I have every reason to believe will result in 
the passing of an effective law next Session. It was in the summer 
of 1886 that 1 first gave my attention to the subject. The sights 
1 had seen in the London hospitals, in visiting them for the purpos(3 
of w'ritiug a ijamphlot on behalf of the Hospital Sunday Fund, 
fixed my determination to start and maintain a crusade against 
dangerous types of lamps, until I had biunght about a 
Government investigation, leading either to a reform on the 
part of the krapmakors, or else a compulsory safely law. 
Strange as it may seem, although over a hundred persons 
-were known to be burnt to death yearly in the United 
Kingdom through the use of lamps notorious in the trade as 
dangerous, no expert had raised his voice on behalf of a standard 
of safety, if one excludes the " fifteen recommendations” issued 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works from the pen Sir P. Abel 
and Mr, Bovertou Redwood. Whouovor a lamp accident occurred, 
the blame Was generally saddled by coroner, lamp-maker, and 
new 3 ])aper upon the wretched sufferer, who was censured for 
carelessness,” “ want of caution,” and so forth. Finding by 
investigation that nearly all the lamps in use wore dangerous in 
some particirlar or other, it seemed to mo a monstrous shame that 
himp-nialsers should ho allowed to put insecure oil-burners in 
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circulation, and then blame the public if accideuLa arose iVom the 
ill-design or bad workinanship of Birmingliiiin. As oue lamp— • 
the Befrios— bad been declared perfectly safe by Sir F. Abel and 
Mr. Redwood, thereby proving that absolnto safety was nttainaJde, 
I argued that if other lamps now dangerous could bo reruhirod also 
absolutely safe by similar improvements, tlieysboxrld be rendered such 
by law, if the manufacturers refused of their own free will to make 
their productions safe. This view was cordially acoo])tod by the pro- 
vincial press, and by degrees as paper after paper became educated, 
an amount of public pressure was generated which enforced iniprova- 
ment by frightening tho public from having dangerous lamps, 
and after an agitation of two years has at length compelled the 
Government to appoint a Commission composed of Sir F. Abel 
and Mr. Redwood, who will report to Colonel Majendie, the framer. 
of the Retroleura Storage Bill. It is noteworthy that although the 
number of deaths from lamps in the Dnited Kingdom now exceeds 
three hundred a year, no member of Parliament or philanthropist 
has written a word or raised his voice against the holocaust, 
and the Government have been impelled into activity solely by 
the press above all by the newspaper in the province. If 
legislation be adopted in England, it will doubtless be imitated 
abroad, where the scourge of “ The Moloch of Kerosine ” is also 
widespread. Meanwhile, so anxious are the publio to now have 
safety lamps, tind;no others, that every week a number of improve- 
ments in tho direction of safety are patented by Birmingham firms. 
When I issued “ Tho Moloch of Paraffin,’' the number of so-called 
safety lamps could be counted on oue hand. Now there are proba- 
bly a couple of hundred lamps, claiming to be safe, competing for 
public favour, and Sir F. Abel and Mr. Redwood will have their 
work cut out to separate the wheat from the chaff and frame a proper 
Bill, In the interval, private , lamp firms are hastening to turn 
their concerns into public companies, so as to evade loss if sham 
saibty lamps be suppressed . 
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Lobdon, February 1st, ISS9, 

This lectures I had been engaged by tho Government to deliver 
before the Royal Engineers at Chatham on the 30th and 31st ultimo 
narrowly escaped being suppressed by a severe cold on the bronchial 
tubes, which for several days previous kept me confined to my bed, 
and rendered me particularly ill-fitted to fulfil my engagements. 
Fortunately sweatings and poulticings, and other methods of attack- 
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ing colli iiovering about my rinrlii lung, diil not raatei’illy in- 
loi'liTo vvifii fituily, above all ai'ter flio first day or two wlien tbo pain 
was expelled that liad pinned mo to tho bed as though with a bayonet 
tlii'otigh my cliost ; and L nurst confess that .1 thoroughly enjoyed 
niy conlincin'cut to my bed-room. So long as iny voice I’cniaiued 
good, and I could get down to . Ohatham, I did not care what; 
oeciirred aiicwards. All tho same, when 1 did arrive there, and 
found myrioir dressing for tho loctnro in tho cosy room that had been 
provided for mo at the offioovs’ moss, I felt so soody that I was more 
<lis]iosed to jump into bod than to go off to tho lecture hall. I think 
1 have monlioned hoforo tliat I do not bcliovo in reading lectures. 
To deal Avith a snliject c,v Icmpore, on tho other hand, involves that 
the loctiu'or should be in good trim, and this I was not in on this 
oceasioji, Under other circumstances I should have simply postponed 
tho leotares ; but any postponement of those, after the suppression 
of the one at Woolwich, would have gir'cn rise to inconvenient mis- 
conceptions. So 1 trusted to luck to' pxrll through all right, and 
although on no previous occasion had a lecture “ taken it out of 
rao ” so much, it was .satisfactorily dedivered and the engagement 
fulfilled. The second day I had recovered so ninoli from the cold 
that I was able to stand alongside the screen and talk for an lioui- 
and-a-half without recourse to anyi- notes or a drink of water, and 
felt fit at the end for another hour’s talking. Tho second lecture 
was naturally inoi'o interesting than the first. On the first day I 
had to de, scribe the various parts of the Avorld Avhore oil is found, and 
trace its history from the time that iNoah availed himself of somo 
local petroleum deposits to “ pitch the Ark within and without.” 
Then there was tho geology to deal with, and tho rise of tho modern 
oil industry, first in Scotland, then in tho United States, and after- 
wards in (Talicia and the Caspian region. All this required very 
careful treatment to prevent becoming dull, and it was not until 
describing the romance of woll-boring towards the end, and tho 
marvellou.s oil-gushers of America and Knssia, that the subject 
became interesting of itself and iuvolvod no .strain on the looturor. 


The second day provoked more intorest, because the distribu- 
tion of the Russian oil from the Caspian region involved roferouces 
to the military and political reisults derived from tho development 
of tho Russian petroleum industry, bouud to please a military 
audiouco. Of course I kept well in view throughout that tho 
leoturos were ouginooring lectures on potrolonm ; but more than 
once tho political deductions wont off of thomsehes and provoked 
applause that sorely tempted me to improve tho occasion .still 
further. The lecture commenced with shoAviug the oil inpe-line 
system in America, whore there are- over seven thoiisaiul miles 


of pipe linos in use, and the system of despatcliiug it in Ijarrels 
from the coast rcflnoriosto the ports of Europe. It thou described 
the itrobleiu Rii.ssia had to solvo ten years ago in the Casi)iiin Sea, 
wliou she had no railway running to Baku and no pipo-liues to (con- 
vey the oil to refincrios on the Black Sea coast. These disadvantages 
involved sending American barrels right across Etiropc from the 
Ihiltio to the (Jaspian, where the hot, climato caused them to leak and 
often lose throe pjirts of their contents during the voyage from Baku 
to the Volga, llrivcn to improve on this, M. .Ludwig .Nobed iiivout- 
od the tank steamer, and tho new inothod of transport proved so ,suc- 
co3.sful that there are now nearly a ImnJred runiiiug on tho Oa.spian 
Boa. At lir.st the oil was barrelled at Tzaritzin, the first railway point 
on the Volga ] biitM. Noble put on tho railway tank-cars, and these 
also proved so successful that there are now many thousand tank- cars 
running on the H us.sian lines . Then great dep6 t.s wore o rected at every 
Russian centre, some holding twenty or thirty million gallons of oil ; 
and in time the whole of Russia became dotted with these depots, the 
collective capacity of which amounts to 120,000,000 gallons of 
kerosino. Illustrations of the piers at Baku, the Caspian steamens, 
the Volga oil barges, and tho principal Russian oil dop6ts, were 
shown in succession; and then ai)peareii a map of Russia, showing 
every oil dep6t, in the railway system of the Empire. When I had 
explained how tho traffic had now roached a high point of organiza- 
tion-dozens of .steamers running the oil daily to tho Volga and 
hundreds of trains running it thence to Moscow, St. Petersburg, 
Helsingfors, Warsaw, Odessa, Orenburg, and in one word to every 
principalrailwaycoutre—Icoulduotholpsaying:-— 

“ Now I would like yoti, just for one moment, to forget all 
about petroleum, aud imagine those hundred steamers and those 
hundreds of trains, instead of running oil from Baku, on the 
Caspian, to every railway centre of tho Russian .Empire, suddenly 
reversing the movement and bringing back — the trains to tlio 
V olga, and the steamers to the Caspian — troops and stores for an 
attack mpon India. If you can do this, you will i-ealise, even 
without including tho aid of tho six hundred other steamers on tho 
Volga, tho enormous forces Russia can pour into the Caspian Sea,” 

The absolute, stillness that prevailed while I was saying thi.s, 
and the applause that followed, showed I had succeeded in driving 
homo one of the most important of the “ political bearings of 
Baku oil and I should have liked to have thrown over))oard 
petroleum altogether, and gone straight for the ootLsiderations 
suppressed at Woolwich. A little while later, another deduction 
went off of itself. I had a map on tho screen showing the three 
oimal systems that connect the River Nova with the River 
Volga and make St. Petersburg the European outlet of the 
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Caspian Volga watei'way. The map was intondocl to show how 
liquid ftiel is sent from Baku to Oronstadt for the use of tho 
torpedo boats of the Baltic Fleet, Through the waterway from 
the ship-yards of Sweden and England have passed tho one 
hundred oil steamers Russia now possesses in the Caspian Sea. 
The canal system is constantly being improTod. Only recently 
the Russian Government assigned a quarter of a million sterling 
for tlio improvement of the Sheksna route; but oven now tho sluices 
can aeooininodate any vessel under 140 feet in length and 25 in 
breadth. Steamers longer than this are split amidships on tho 
Neva and rejoined on the Volga — an operation of no particular 
difficulty. Among tho drawings on the table is one of a steamer 
217 feet long recently sent by Messrs. Sir Wm. Armstrong 
Mitchell and Co. from the Tyme to the Caspian Sea. It shows how 
the steamers are divided amidships. Besides these steamers passing 
through the canals one way, over one thonsaiid barges of 200 or 300 
tons cargo capacity pass' through the canals the other way, conveying 
goods from the Volga to tho Seva. Now, gentlemen, I want to 
ask you this. Remembering that the whole of the one hundred 
, Caspian steamers, with others besides, have passed Oronstadt on 
their way to the Caspian Sea, do you not thiuK that Russia could 
also send by the same waterway from Oronstadt torpedo-boats and 
gunboats to fight you if ever you were to attempt to cut Russia’s 
road of invasion of India vid the Caspian Sea ?’’ 

Judging by the burst of applause this evoked, I do not think 
any officer present would ever support Lord Wolseley’s plan 
of 1885 of marching from Batoum to Baku, and attacking Rus- 
sia in the Caspaiu Soa with penny steamers conveyed in seg- 
ments across Transcaucasia. As well might a nut attempt to 
crack a steamhammer as England to fight Russia on the waters of 
the Caspian. Before the applause died away, I was again hard 
at work at petroleum, describing tho proposed crude oil pipe- 
line from Baku to Batoum, the various types of tank steamers 
that have developed sinoe 1884, and the different methods 
of burning liquid fuel on steamers and locomotives- At the close 
were several maps showing tho strategical importance of tho 
Baku deposits which lie midway between the railway communi- 
cations of Europe and India, and will provide fuel for all tho rail- 
ways of the Caspian region. A map 'showing the projected Russian 
railways in the Caucasus, Persia, and Khorassan seemed to give 
very great interest. Another, which also showed how close the 
recent delimitation had brought the Russian frontier to 
Herat, illustrated how the Transcaspian railway, nearly 1,000 
miles long, and burning only oil fuel, is giving a great impetus i.o 
the oil trade of Baku by distributing oil fuel for use in houses, etc.. 
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in tlie more or less fuelless region of Turkmenia, Turkisian, and 
North Afglianistan. The lecture concluded -with the cniestion that 
if Bussia, by the development of the Baku oil-fields, had brought 
about suoh marvellous changes of a military, political, and com- 
mercial character in the Caspian, why should not England try to 
reap similar results by developing the great Burmese deposits 
lying in such a convenient jposition between the Empires of China 
;and India ?” 

In proposing a vote of thanks, Colonel Dawson-Scott, the 
CJomniundant of the Military School of Engineering, observed that 
he thought that some of the officers present might find my lectures 
more useful to them than perhaps they imagined. In India all 
great undertakings were initiated by the Government, and it might 
be that ere long some of them might bo called upon to undertake 
the operations I had described. 

Let us hope so ; but let us also hope that the operations will 
be carried out in the proper quarter. If instead of peddling with 
the pint-pot supply near Sibi, the Indian Government bad driven 
a few bores down to the sea of oil that lies beneath the ancient oil 
pits of Yenangyoung, a few “ gushers ” would have not only re- 
warded the authorities for their pains, but would have probably 
attracted the attention of English capitalists, whose interest in 
Indian petroleum has been rather discouraged than otherwise by 
the poor results of the Beluchistan borings. 

No lecturer could have had a binder and more appreciative 
audience than I had on both occasions, nor been more kindly 
treated afterwards at the mess. I think I mentioned the other 
day that the day before my Woolwich lecture was suppress- 
ed, I went for a good walk through Kent, passing Gauslnll, 
and, after dining at the Leather Bottle at Oobham (a favourite 
inn of Dickens), started off for Maidstone. A heavy rain com- 
ing on, however, we changed our course for llochester, and 
plodded in the dark along miry roads until we reached that 
town at the moment when the inhabitants, having finished thsir 
tea, wore turning out into the streets to do thoir shopping. Before 
returning home we wanted a cup of tea, and in discussing where 
•wo should get this in Rochester, Strood, or Chatham without 
going to an hotel, my companion made the remark — “ There aro 
plenty of people in the place we should like to know, and there 
aro plenty of people who would like to know us and gladly 
give us ii cup of tea in return for our company. After this tramp 
wo should enjoy their hospitality. We only want the magioia-n 
to bring us together.” This speech recurred to me aftoj- my lectures 
•were over, and from my place at the side of the Commandant of 
Cliiitham I looked down on the splendid mess-room of the 


Euginoers, wlicro a couple of hundred officers wore cliattiug gaily 
over their dinner, while the baud played an inspiring seioction 
from Les Cloches de Corneville. The rows of oDicors in tlioir 
smart scarlet, mess jackets, the tables with the handsome silver 
trophies of the Engineers, the crowd of lacqueys hurrying 
about with dainty dishes or replenishing the glasses with 
champagne, the bandmaster gracefully directing the junsieians, 
who from behind screens fronted with palms and evergreens 
invoked the spirit of gaiety to gladden every heart, despite the 
grim aspect of many a deceased warrior surveying the banquet 
from panel and gilt framed canvas— all this would at times melt 
away, and I could see a couple of wayfarers plodding in the dark 
along a miry road towards Chatham, and one sajdng to the other: 
‘' There are plenty of people who should like to know, and plenty of 
people who would like to know nsj we only want the magician to 
bring us together 1” Neither of ua thought then, as we hunted about, 
wet and muddy, for a place to get a cup of tea, that the locturo 
that was in my mind to dolivor at Woolwich would never come off, 
while by suppressing it Lord Salisbury would ))lay tho part of 
magioiim aud bring me back to Chatham to enjoy the hospitality of 
the Engineers. After all in this life it is the unoxjjected that 
always bappons . Even civilisation, remorselessly grinding down 
life to the level of dull routine, cannot wholly doprivo it of its 
romance ; and notwithstanding that, tho delightful days of Ala- 
din and his wonderful lamp appear to have vanished never to re- 
turn, such episodes as that of a Prime Minister taking a tramp out 
of the mire, and placing him at a feast alongside tho military king 
of Chatham, serve to remind one that, oven now-a-days in prosaic 
England, adventures may occur ovon to a literary man, whoso lifo 
is popularly supposed to bo free from advouturo, and passed on a 
placid pool of ink, tvhieh equal some of tho stories of euehautment 
and mystery in tho “ Arabian Night’s.” 


THE FETEOLEUM POLICY OF THE 
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LoisDON, February 28th, 1389. 
fpllE iinaucial featuroof thewoek has been tho mad rush for l!,ii))y 
X Mine shares. Tho warmest friends of Brnnini could not have 
hoped for a hotter boom, and it is sincerely to bo Itopod tlmi., uo\v a 
start lias been made, other Burmese ventures 'will follow. L'p lo 
now Burma has been under a cloud. When General Sir Frederick 
Huberts temporarily pacified tho country, he strongly recommeudod 
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tliat, it should bo permanently tamed by the widespread oxtention of 
military roads and railways. The policy was a wise one, and it 
was one that has never failed. To avoid all references to the Ho- 
mam, who wore adepts in the art of taming by military roads, 
tho historians of Russia admit that tho Caucasus was not properly 
conquered until Prince Worontzoff inaugurated the policy of 
i-uuning roads through the disaffected districts. More re- 
cenldy Morv was completely tamed by the railway ; and tho 
Bokharans in turn are being subjected to its soothing iufluenoe. 
tlad vigorous railway construction been taken in hand in Burma, 
several millions might have been spent in a lump ; but they would 
have been usefully spent on lines that would have opened up new 
markets for British trade, as well as provided occupation for the 
thousands thrown out of work by tho abolition of King Theebaw-’s 
rule. In tho long run, quite as much mouey has been wasted in 
suppressing dacoity ; and while Upper Burma possesses only one 
line instead of several, the disturbed condition of tho country has 
exercised a most damaging influence on its .development. Tho 
Ruby Mines venture may be the harbinger of better times — ^let us 
hope that it will-— but to inspire confidence Burma must be better 
governed than it has been since its annexation, and tho 
sooner the Indian Government adopts Sir Frederick Roberts’ 
recommendation, tho moro quickly tho people will be tranqoilispd, 
and British capital attracted to the valley of the Irrawaddy. 

The ruby mines yielded King Theebaw £20,000 a year. The 
Streeter enterprise will double this amount of revenue if all goes 
■well. Forty thousand pounds may s^em a lar^e sum to tho Indian 
Government; but tho revenue from rubies is a mere bagatelle 
compared with what India might reap from the development of tho 
Burmese oil fields. Six years ago Baku was us much nalmown 
to Europe as Yenangyonng is to-day. It did not|yield a sixpence 
revenue to tho Russian Imperial Exchequer. This year, the korosine 
tax, derived solely from IJaku petroleum, is expected to furnish 
tho sum of 8 million roubles, or £800,000 — twenty times tlio 
total India will draw from the ruby mines of Burma. Yet, while 
there has been a vast amount of talk about the Burmese ruby 
mines, and excited crowds have olamoured for shares in tho now 
venture, investors crushing each other like madmen to got their 
applications accepted, nothing whatovor has been dono np to now, 
oiilior by tho Go'vennncnt or by tho public, to develop the iinmouso 
deposits of oil in the Irrawaddy basin. This is nothing more nor 
less (ban a sotindal, both to India and to England. England 
pays Russia and the United States two millions sterling a year for 
korosine. India pays a million sterling. One woidd think there 
wore no potroloum Holds at all in the British Empire., Yet in 
50 
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Canada we have the largest oil deposits known — deposits covering an 
area of over 100,000 squai’o miles in tho Mackenzie Eiver region, tlio 
deposits of Russia at Baku, having an area of only 1,600 square 
milos—and if the Burmese oil measures were properly developed, 
■vve could light all Asia, grease all Asia, and supply with fuel all 
Asia, The benefit to British trade, as well as to the trade of India, 
would be enormoits. Yet England and India are acting as though 
fate had left them totally unprovided with oil resources of thoir 
own. 

To my view it is a scandal— and one to which Indian Congresses 
might more usefully draw attention than waste their verbosity ; 
on imaginary political evils — that tho inrush of cheap kerosine 
from Russia and the United States should he rapidly kill" 
iug the vegetable oil industry of India without the authori- 
ties taking any pains to replace tho dying industry by anew 
one. The petroleum policy of the Indian Government is 
radically wrong. Instead of imposing a general tax on kerosine, 
whether home or foreign, it ought to levy a duty on the foreign 
aritcle and allow Burmese oil to go quite free. Before imposing 
the recent kerosine tax, it would have acted more wrong had it 
followed the example of the Russian Government in regard to tho 
oil industry. I have before me a batch of most interesting official 
reports drawn up and printed in Russia last year for the use of tho 
committees appointed to enquire into the crude oil pipe-line scheme 
(a scheme to lay down an oil conduit from Baku to Botonm, 560 
miles), and decide upon the imposition of a kerosine tax. These 
reports are most exhaustive in describing the growth of the 
Russian oil trade and tho methods of levying oil taxes and duties 
in every country. They were given me by an obliging offioial, and, 
together with the reports of the Potrolpum Exhibition, enable 
one to form a clear opinion as to the results of the policy which I 
have recommended should bo adopted by the Indian Government. 

Until 1873 a tax was levied on native Russian oil as well as on 
the kerosine imported from America. It amounted to about seven 
ponce a gallon, w'hich is a penny more, than tho duty levied by the 
colonies of New South Wales and Victoria to protect the Austra- 
lian shale oil industry. At that time American oil dominated tho 
Russian market, just as it now, with Bnssain oil, dominates the 
market of India, and the native lighting industries were all being 
crushed by the influx of cheap, mineral oil. After a little agitation 
the Government freed tho native petroleum of all imposts, and this 

f ave Baku a chance of competing with -Pennsylvania. It should 
e clearly understood that when this policy was adopted, 
the Baku oil fields were not even so developed as those of Yonang- 
young, and no one had any idea that tho potrolouut bores thoro 
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would yield such a prodigious supply. America bersolf had not 
the faintest idea that a rival would spring up iu the distant, land- 
locked Caspian Sea, and would not believe in Baku until forced by 
bitter competition three years ago, In 1873 Russia imported 13|' 
million gallons of korosino. Last year she iirijsorted only 50,0110 
gallons ! In the year the tax was abolished, Baku iiroduced only 4 
iuiliioii gallons of korosine, and only had a couple of wells bored, 
in i.887 she produced 204 milliou gallons — a tromendons growth 
in 30 fdiort a period. If Burma has daooits, so also had Baku — the 
Turkomans on one side of the Caspian and the Daghestan revoiters 
(during the Turkish War of 1876-78) ou the other side ; and while 
the River Irrawaddy is iu close communication with the sea, Baku is 
in distance 560 miles from the Buxine— a distance that was only 
traversed by the locomotive in 1883. 

In this manner, thanks to the fiscal policy adopted by the Russian 
Government, Baku was able to successfully exclude American oil 
from the home market, and then attack the rival article in tho 
markets of lilurope and India. When the trade had become sufficient- 
ly busy, tho Russian Qovornraeut felt itself able to re-introduce the 
excise tax on home-consumed korosine; and, accordingly, last year 
a duty of about two ponce a gallon was imposed, with a view of 
making up for the loss of revenue incurred by the collapse of the oil 
imports. This tax tho Minister of Finance calculated would yield 
a reveuue of £800,000 a year. : No tax is levied on oil exported 
from Russia. 

If a similar policy to this wore adopted iu India, English 
capitalists would be encouraged to take in hand the development of 
the Burmese oil fields ; but thoro is very little inducement to start 
refineries at Yenangyoung or elsewhere on the Irrawaddy, wliilo 
tho inflow of the cheap Russian and American article is permitted. 
Meantime the Indian Governinant ought to do something to make 
known the Burmese oil fields. Up to tho present moment not a 
single report of a satisfactory character has been published upon 
them, and the commercial piiblio at homo is hardly aware of their 
existence. Quite different has been the course adopted by tho 
Canadian Government, which has just sent me a voluminous report 
on the resources of the Alliabasca and Mackenzie valleys, with 
maps showing in full tho petroleum deposits there. It is only by 
similar action, and by sinking a few trial bores in Burma, that the 
Indian Government can hope to stimulate British enterprise. As 
I demonstrated the other day, heavy oils are rapidly appreciating, 
and their peculiar suitability for hot climates give Burmese petro- 
leum a special value to which that of America can lay no claim. 
Situated mid-way between millions of oil consumers in India and the 
millions of oil consumers of China, there is a groat future for the 



Burmeso fields if proper steps bo tiiken to develop them. It is a 
disgrace to British enterprise that, possessing the rich petrokniin 
treasures she does, Burma should have nevertheless imported 
1,000,000 gallons of Russian oil from the Caspian Sea last year. 

■During the last fortnight I have been bus}'' preparing a ■snow 
pamphlet on this important question, and I trust to see it launched 
next week. In “ The Coming Oil Age” I have done iny best to 
stimulate British capitalists to exploit the mineral oil deposits 
of Burma, not simply for the sake of India, hut for that of England 
also. Formerly all the oil-tank steamers -wore btiilt in Sweden p l>ut, 
thanks to a little pon-pressnre, Sir William Armstrong, Melenall and 
Company, and otmer firms turned their attention to the industry, and 
since 1885 upwards of forty-live tank steamers have been built in 
this country, or are being built now, for the conveyance of petroleum 
oil. In the matter of pipe-linos, the development of Burma 
cannot hut favourably re-act upon the pipe manufacturing trade of 
Groat Britain. At the Petroleum Exhibition last year, I was 
interested to learn from oil producers and experts that the reputa- 
tion of Glasgow stood pre-eminent in this respect, the pipes 
imported from Germany and America being considered far inferior. 
The Glasgow firm of Messrs. Andrew and James Stewart, Limited, 
who supplied the 55 miles of ^npe-lino for the Suakim-Befbor 
Expedition, also furnished 23 miles of pipes for the Transcaspian 
Railway. In America there are nearly 6,000 miles of pipe- linos 
in existence ; while the .53,000 wells bored there have used tip 
thousands of miles of tubing. The development of tho Burmese 
oil fields therefore moans a favourable influenoo on trade at 
homo, and in consequence it is highly probable that if the Indian 
Government wore to give tho oil industry a slight start, self-inter- 
est would cause many at home to co-operate in pushing the enter- 
prise. 

Instead of wasting time and money in purely academic researches 
in Boluehistan and elsewhere, efforts should be made to tap the oil 
where the oil is known to exist the most copiously. In America 
tlie first wells were sunk whore oil pools had been skimmed by the 
Indians for countless generations. In Russia the bores were 
made where from timo immemorial tho Persians had been knowji 
to extract oil from pits. Similarly, the Indian Government would 
have done better to have pierced the rook at .Y'enaugyoung, where 
oil has ! teen extracted for thousands of years, instead of oxperinieut- 
iug iu the wastes of Beluchistan. From tho Irrawaddy oil ecndd 
be easily conveyed in tank steamers to Kurraoheo for fuel purjjosos 
on tho Indus linos. Quite recently the Americans have laid down 
a pipe-line, 210 miles long, simly to “pipe” fuel oil to Ohiciigo, wboro 
it is replacing coal in the factories. Thanks to the devolopineut 
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of the biilk system of transport, oil can be hymllod with remark- 
able facility. The Armstrongs have just cojnjdetcd throe sieaniors 
each of over 4,000 tons (more than 1,100,000 gallons apiece) cargo 
capacity, -whioh can bo loaded or emptied in twelve hours. With pipe- 
lines laid down and a few steaniors at work, it would therefore be easy 
for Burma to meet to the fullest the fuel requirements of the Indus 
lines ; and this alone, 1 imagine, would justity the Indian Govern- 
ment in taking early steps to develop and organize the petroloum 
industry in the Irrawaddy basin. 



DM mETLim’S “ WILD IDEAS^’ ABOUT 
BUMMESD PETROLEUM. 


London, July 18tli, 1889. 

T he report on the Burmese oil-fields by Dr. Fritz Sfoetling, 
“Palaeontologist, Geological Survey ofindia,” published in the ^ 
Surma GazeUe, dated June 15th', has reached mo this week, and 
in the ab,sence of any .special political nows, it may as well furnish 
a subject for the present letter. Dr. Noetling has paid a visit to 
the Yenangyoung petroleum fields, and provides a number, of 
facts, apparently oollectod with much method and care, w'bich he 
puts forward in rather a dreary form, accompanied by the opinion 
that “ wild ideas about beating or competing with Amerioan or 
Russian oil cannot bo too strongly deprecated as being only too 
likely to prove utterly illusory.” It is into tins opinion that I wish 
to plant my claws, because lam personally . responsible for the 
origination and diffusion of those " wild ideas,” and am naturally 
put on my defence b}' such a dogmatic assertion. Of Dr. Roetling 
as an individual I know nothing. I do not know whether ho 
has studied pertroleuni or not — a knowledge of palaiontology does 
not necessarily involve the slightest acquaintance with oil in its 
geological Qr commercial state — but 1 deal with his opinions pat a.s 
they are in the report, together with the facts from which they arc 
derived. Ho has put forwiird his facts, and from them he has 
reasoned his deductions. I will deal with both as they stand. 

In general, Dr, Noetling speaks well of Burmese petroloum. 

“ On the whole,” ho says in, the sentence preceding what a Yankee 
would terra the “wild cat” one, “thei’C is every reason to believe 
that the oil industry will develop in the future, and will rank 
amongst the important mineral industries of Tlurma.” This 
opinion, as well as the one censxu'iug “ wild idea.s,” is deduced 


fi’om a personal examination of the oil-pits of Yenangyoiing. 
Dr. .Noetlirig 1 am afraid, is .somewhat a pedant, for iie cauuol; let 
the established title of Yenangyonng alone, .Ho must call liia 
report “ A report on the oil- fields of Twingaung and Boino” and 
starts by setting the whole world right by stating that “theso oil. 
fields, generally but wrongly called the oil-fields of ^ Yontingyouug. 
are situated at a distance of l^miles to the oast of that place, near 
the villages of Twingaung and Beine.” The world sits corrected . 
When people talk about the iiussian oil-fields, they always associate 
tliem with Baku. Everybody speaks of Baku as the Petrolia of 
Ru 3 .sia, yet, as a matter-of-fact, the oil-fields are situated l) or 
8 miles from that town, at Balakhaui and Saboontchi. The world, 
however, prefers to be a little bit wrong to being everlastingly 
tied, strapped, muzzled, and gagged with pedantry ; and so I 
imagine that although it will be wrong to refer in the future to 
the Petrolia of Burma as being situate in Yenaugyouug, the 
world will persist in porferring the old appellation to Dr. Hoetling’s 
new-fangled and unnecessary correction. 

Dr, Noetling paid a visit to all the percolating pits, and 
measured, guagod, and surveyed them in the most approved manner. 
To his industry in collecting the facts, and tioketting and tabulating 
them, I wish to assign the fullest credit. So far as this part is 
concerned, Dr. Noetling seems to have done his work well. Kow 
for his opinions and their value. In the first place, Dr. Noetling, 
while at the utmost pains to forecast all that can be forecasted about 
the existing native pits, expressly states that he can forecast nothing 
about what lies below them. His geology and his paleontology are 
of not the slightest value in enabling us to pierce below the bottom 
of the present pits. He can, in a word, only predict what we 
already know. Any measuring clerk, ignorant of paleontology, 
would’ bo able to furnish the same oaloulations as the learned doctor 
if he wont over the wells as he did, and roughed out an estimate of 
the present production. If, however, Dr, Noetling has to admit 
— as any otlier geologist would have to admit-— that he does not 
know wliat tho yield will be when the present 200 feet native 
pits are sunk 2,000 feet by the aid of the drill, how can he pos.sibly 
assert that ray idea or anybody olse’s, is fi wild one that 
Burma may some day beat or compete with Araorioan or 
Iiussian oil.’' Dr. Noetling is not competent to exyn-css such 
an opinion, simply because he has got no facts to base naah an 
opinion upon. 

Equally with Dr. Noetling I admit I know nothing about 
%vhat lies below the present Burmese pits. But what I do know 
is this— -and apparently he is ignorant of this primary petroleum, 
fact — that before the drill was sunk in America, and bo&re the 
drill was snuk at .Baku, the native pits there wore no more copious 
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in their porcolahioiis tlian those of Burma, if as much. If there- 
fore, ill America, and Russia experience showed that when the 
drill was shoved through the old historical Indian and Persian 
pits a vast supply was at once forthcoming, is not theinforcnco fair 
that we may hope to see a similar result in Burma, were the pits 
are older, if anything, and the percolations certainly greater than 
in America ? Why should such an inference, whicli would bo adinit- 
tcil in a court oi' law as fairly diedueod from adequate evidence, bo 
branded as a “ wild idea” by one who is unable to impugn, it with 
a single title of contrary evidence ? 

Take the case of America. It was not a mere geological 
survey that revealed the hidden oil treasures. It was the drill that 
did the bu.sine3S. Even now, after 60,000 wells have been sunk, 
the most skilful petroleum geologist cannot point out the spot 
where oil can assuredly bo found and where oil assuredly cannot. 
As a matter-of-fact, no American geologist would have penned such 
a rash and unsupported assertion as Dr. Noetling’s, because he 
would have been too keenly concious of the present importance 
of geological science to venture into such dogmatism. I am 
not declaiming against geologists in general. I am too warm 
an admirer of science to oncourago any disrespect towards 
it; but while there are Darwins and Huxleys and Tyndalls 
whose carefully weighed opinions command universal esteem, .there 
are scientists of the order immortalised in Plckioick whose judg- 
ments cannot be allowed to pass unquestioned . When formulat- 
ing a deduction from the petroleum experience obtained in 
America, Russia, and Galicia, I expressed the opinion that we 
might expect a vast supply from the Burmese oil-fields when the 
primitive pits were replaced by engineering methods, I at lGa.st 
argued from the known, whereas when Dr. Noetling declares this 
to be a “ wild idea” ho argues from the unknown, because he 
provides no data beyond his yard mea.suring and pintpot guagmg.3 
of the native pits — data of not the slightest value in enabling us to 
judge what lies 1,000 feet below those existing primitive pit bottoms. 

Gazing at the Indian pits and pools on the surface of America 
30 years ago, before Colonel Drake sunk his first arto.sian -well, 
who would have thought that the production, then only a thou- 
sand gallons or so a year, would mount up to a thou,?and 
million gallons of “ crude ”in the present year of grace I .Nobody 
know what there was in the Pennsylvanian sands till the drill 
wont down and up shot the oil. The same was the case at Baku. 
When the first well was drilled there, the conditions were identical 
with tho.so in Burma — ^the surface was spotted with percolating 
pits, and nobody knew what was below thorn. Even Abich, 
tho greatest of European, geologists, who visited thenr and 


examined i.hcrn with even more cai'o than Dr. Noetlinp;, had not the 
lainto.'jt idea tfiat below the pits the ground was so heavily 
charged with oil, A few drills were sunk, and then the trea.suro 
of oil was revealed — a single well spouted more than all the 
27,000 wells of America put together. Speaking one day to 
Ludwig Nobel, the Baku oil king, who drilled more wells in tho 
Caspian region than any other petroleum proprietor, I asked 
Mm of what aid was geology in boring his wells. Ludwig Nobel 
was of a family of savants, and would have been the last man in 
the world to depreciate science. “ Practically none at all,” was 
the reply, “It is all guess work. No geologist can point to a 
spot and say— there yon will find oil and there you won’t. The 
drill is tho only test.” More recently I put the same que,stion to a 
man who has bored many wells in Galicia, where the geological 
conditions are totally different. His reply was: “1 employ a 
geologist beoauso, with our up and down .strata, two heads are some- 
times better than one; hut it is sheer guess work. The driller of 
the best and most copious well in Galicia told mo ho selected the 
spot for tho well by chucking his cap into the air and starting the 
drill where it fell.” Over and over again at Baku the predictions, 

, pessimist and otherwise, of prancing young geologists have been 
falsified by events. More than one declared that it wms no use boring 
at Biby Ibat, a spot on Baku bay a dozen miles from xvhere all big 
wells w'ere located, TagiefF took no notice sind kept boring away, 
and one morning up shot oil at tho rate of 11,000 tons a day, and 
the oil spray fell over an area of three miles — 'into the very streets 
of Baku. Every oil fountain at Baku ha, s been going to bo tho 
last, on a large scale ; but almost every season another still bigger 
has beat the record. Dr. Noetling is quite right in admitting that 
ho does not know what tho ground below 310 Met will bring forth 
when the drill goes down to 600 or 800 feet, as at Baku, or, 1,000 
to 3,000, as in Amorica. He is quite wrong in asserting afterwards 
that ‘’wild ideas about beating American cannot bo too strongly 
deprecated as being too likely’' — ^why too likely ? ho advances no 
evidence to support this — “to prove utterly (?) illu3or3^'' If a 
man were to rush into a “pub,” and, seizing the first pint-pot on 
the counter, wore to proceed to deduce from its contents tho 
quantity of liquor in tho cellar, we should .smile at his Quixotic 
raslmes.s. Net thi.5 is precisely what Dr. Fritz Noetling, Falmon- 
tologist, has done in tho case of Burma. 

1 ]M;rsonally deprecate rash assertions. I pass my lifo mnoiig 
publishers, politUuans, and company promoters, utkI it' amuses uio 
to watch how they multiply two by two and make it fivo to their 
advantage. At tho'.samo time I also mix with hard-headed business 
men and traiued soioutilic thinkers, who are acoustomod to look at 
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plain facts plainly, and allow no exaggeration to passnachallonged. In 
potrolenm tnatters I am constantly consulted by Snii.s and companina, 
to lead whom astray by assertions of a purely speculative cbavactor 
%vould involve a heavy pecuniary loss. When on tho correctness 
of an opinion may bo staked thousands of pounds, one is coinpodled 
to carofully weigh one’s statements and balance probabilities to a 
nicety. Such a training may not enable one to write Paheon- 
tologist after his name ; but it may qualify one none tho loss to ex- 
press a sound opinion on what is after all not a purely paheoutologi- 
cal or geological question, but a question of a commercial character 
Dr. Noetling’s opinion, so far as they concern tho character of the 
present supply of tho percolating native pits, are worthy of every 
consideration. I see no occasion to criticise that part of his report. 
When, however, he goes beyond the legal limits of his data, and 
from defining the future of the pint-pot wells at Yeuangyouag, 
proooods dogmatically to predict the future, not only of the unknown 
hogsheads of oil underneath the ,S10-foet pits, but also of tho whole 

S otroloum supply of Burma, then I am compelled to ask him to come 
own of his palseonlologieal perch as being incompetent to express 
an opinoin upon a point on which ho has no information to guide him. 
I may bo wrong, as a petroleum expert in predicting a great future for 
Burmese petroleum ; but I at least base my opinion on the facts of 
the growth of tho industry in America, Russia, and Qalioia ; whereas 
Dr. Noetling, as a palmoutologist, in pooh-poohing my prediction, 
bases his opinion on nothing at all, because his geological know- 
ledge goes no deeper than the deepest of tho presentp its ; and 
apparently he has no general knowledge of tho petroleum industry 
to guide him. I infer this from a numbor of speculative assortious 
ho makes, which would not have boon present in his report had ho 
possessd a knowledge of tho varied conditions characteristic of fclio 
oil production in different countries. 

Seeing that tho Russian Government expects to draw one million 
sterling in revenue this year from Baku kerosino, tho question of 
developing tho Burmese oil-fields is too important to be pcinnitted 
for one moment to lie prone under a palyooiitological wet blanket. 
Dr. hfoetliug says that tho idea of “ Burma over competing with,” 
let alone “ heating,” Russia and America is “wild” and “ iilusoiy.” 
Why is it ? lie knows how much oil is in the pits of Yonaugyoung; 
but ho knows and admits he knows nothing about the anioimt of 
oil existing outside them, lower down, and olsowhore ; honco ha 
proves himself guilty of wild assertion. Dr. N outiiug is not tho first 
false prophet of his kind. Whoa I first began to write about 
Russian oil ton years ago, the oil trade of England, fis well as of 
American, laughed outright at my conjecture that before long 
Russia would compote and perhaps boat Amarica in tho European 
51 
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market. B.-iku at that time was as unknown to Enropn os Yena?ig- 
young, and jirodnced scarcely more oil. Year after year the Dr. 
ll'oetiinga of America pooh-poohed my forecast; but Baku, in spite 
of the wet-blanketting, forged a head until Bussian oil undersold 
American oil in every European market, and completely drove it out 
of many parts of the Continent. My wild ideas ” that Russia 
would oixccQssfully compete with America proved correct in this c.ase. 

When six years ago I declared, from observations made in 
the Caspian, that tank steamers conld safely run in the Mediter- 
ranean and Atlantic, and predicted that they wonld do so in a lew 
years, i had to run the gauntlet of the Dr. Nootlings of the pe- 
troleum and shipping trades in this country and America, who 
attacked me as a wild enthusiast asserted that the conveyance of 
oil in barrels would never bo .superseded. To-day there are not 
only 100 tank steamers running on the Caspian but 30 as well — 
some of 4-, 000 tons capacity — on the Mediterranean and Atlantic ; 
and when I survey this oil fleet of 50 European tank steamers — a 
fleet that was never, never to have come into existence — I feel a 
sort of second Peter the Great who from Peterhoff used to watch 
with pride the fleet he had created lying at anchor at Cronstadt. 
Peter commanded all the material resources of the whole Russian 
Empire in establishing his fleet. My fleet of .lO petroleum steamers, 
which has sprung into existence in five short years, is the product of 
a steel pen and a few drops of ink. Many a hot controversy had to 
be fought before 1 was ablo to bring the petroleum trade to my 
way of thinking ; but the revolution from barrel to tank steamer 
was accomplished at last, and now nobody questions those ‘'wild 
ideas of tank stdamors running on the Atlantic ” at which the 
palfflontological pessimists of tho oil trade croaked a few years ago. 

In the establishment of liquid fuel, again, I Ixad many a 
tough encounter. My prognostication that in a few years steam- 
boat fleets and railways, wherever oil was cheap, would use nothing 
else was met with cries of “ wile ideas and oven the Admiralty, 
only three years ago, appointed a commission to report whether 
oil could, be used as fuel, which was about as sensible as the 
Chinese experimenting in 1887 as to whether locomotives could 
run or not on metals, seeing that for years Imudreds of steamers 
and locomotives had been succossfully runiiing with liquid fuel in 
Russia. To-day over 1,000 locomotives and steamers l)urn oil 
exclusively ; and in America, were liquid fuel hardly used at all 
when i began to write about it, there are hiuidrodti of factories 
using nolhing else, and hundreds of miles of pipe-lines are now 
being jnit clown to supply the large towns witli oil for fnel. 

IVith lamps, again, when I insisted in 188G that all lamps 
shoiilil be made absolutely safe, and invoked the aid of legislation, 
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fche Di'. Nootlidgs of Birmingliam seoutod my ideas ns “ wild and 
illusory,’' aud put tlie whole blame on a careless and stupid publio. 
Howovor, they had to fight the matter out, and wlieu 1 had ed- 
ucated the press into a chorus of demmciatioHj the loss of trade 
they incurred compelled thorn to resort to iinproveincuts. Over 
two iumdred applications for safety lamp patents have boon made ^ 
since I inaugurated tbo crusade. My judgment that tlio JDcfrios 
lamp was i.he cnly real safety lamp in nse was raiifietl by the 
111! sian pros . 1, the International Potroloum llxhibiUon at St. 
Petersburg last year, who awarded the only medal for safety lamps 
to that firm, and this ratification caused many firms to spend 
thousands in putting down plant to manufacture lamps attaining 
the standard of safety I had laid down in “Sloloch. of Paraffin.” : 
Finally the Government itself appointed commission to enquire 
into the dangerous lamps I had denounced, and the anti-Moloch 
legislation, deolared to be “wild and illusory” when I proposed it 
three years ago, now appears to be within measurable distance of 
actual realisation. 

So that having been correct in my deductions so many times, 

I have a fair claim, I imagine, to a rospoctful hearing when I de- 
duce, from conditions characterising tho growth of the oil trad© in 
America and Russia, that Purina in all probability will be able 
to compete with and beat thorn in the Eastern market as soon 
as deep borings replace tho present primitive 'pits. If both in , 
America and Russia tho oil trade was inferior to that of Burma 
until deep borings were made, why should Burma bo utterly 
incapable _ of equalling them when she, in turn, takes to boring 
also for oil ? There is absolutely not the slightest scientific ground 
for Dr. FToetling’s pessimist assertion that “wild ideas about 
beating or competing with American or Russian oil cannot bo 
too strongly deprecated as being only too likely to prove utter- 
ly illusory,” If I havo taken him to task somewhat strongly 
for putting forward such a statement, it is because 1 fool the 
Goverumont of India and its officials, palmontological or otherwise, 
ought to do tltoir utmost to promote the development of the Burmeso 
oil-fields and not discourage enterprise by such ill-timed and base- 
less pessimism as that which 1 have been compelled to criticise in 
the present report. For Burma generally there is a fair hope that 
slie inay in a few years take her place side by side with America and 
Russia in supplying the world with oil. Whatever 1 can do with 
my peu to secure her that position will bo douo ungrudgingly, not 
out of any sjun't of wild enthusiasm, but because, as an Rnglish 
]3etroleum writer, I am determined to secure for England her 
proper place among the potrolenm-producing empires o f the uni- 
ve,rse. I have done much to make Baku : I moan to do my best to 
make Burma, 
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HAS BAKU •‘BUSTED.^ 


LondO!?, Avgust 22nd, 1S89, 

A B'EW weeks ago I litid to very severely take t.o task Dr. .l?rita 
Noetiing, Palaeontologist to the Geological Sxirvoy of India, 
for having dared, after a cursory investigation, with a yard measure 
and a pint pot, of the oil-ficIds of Yenangyouug, to step outside 
the limits of his very narrow examination, and on no evidence what- 
ever, whether geological, palsoontological, or any other-kind-of-- 
Ggical, attempt to lay down the law for the whole future of the 
entire petroleum industry of Burma by warning the public against 
“ wild ideas about Burma boating or competing with American or 
Hussian oil as being only too likely to prove utterly illusory.” I 
demonstrated that, as that Doctor of Ancient Fossils confessed ho 
know nothing of what existed beneath the 300-feet wells of Yeuang- 
young, or in the uuworked districts at tire side of them, he had no 
right, geological, governmental, or German, to express such an 
ttnoallod-for opinion in an official report, and I could not but declare 
my regret that the Government of India .should have sent to report 
upon the most important of the Burmese oil-fields a man who, how- 
ever competent to fix tlio area of the country with his yard measure 
and guuge the contents of the wells with his pint pot, was, from his 
utter ignoranco of petroleum, quite incoinpeteut to act as Sir Oracle 
in the question of the future of the petroleum industry of Burma. 
Honest difference of opinion I am always ready to treat with 
respect ; but I cannot tolerate the dogmatism of arrogant ignoranco. 
Such reports as Dr. Nootling’s excite my wrath, heeause they giyo 
me so much work to do to correct the errors they propagate, and I 
am not sufficiently fond of petroleum to enjoy unprofitable labour of 
this sort. Curiously, at the very momont extracts from Dr, Noet- 
iing’s pessimist report are appearing in the English press, the Foreign 
Office has circulated a consular report by Acting Consul Stevens, of 
Batoum, declaring that “ the wells of Buku are failing, aud that 
unless new sources of oil are discovered a cessation of the supply of 
petroleum may bo expected within a short time.” This has led to 
the widely-spread impression that Baku has “busted.” Having 
“busted,” your readers will naturally exclaim, “Now’s a chance for 
Burma, Surely Yeuangyoung can boat or compete with a busted 
Baku.” 

Very glad I should be if I could confirm the Oonsid’.s stato- 
raont that Baku is on the eve of a smash-up. Personally I Iiavo 
no interest whatever, direct or indirect, in the Russian petroleum 
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industry, and for political reasons wotild welcome the collapso of 
an industry, the failure of which would do ns much to Nvreek 
Russian porver in the Caspian Sea as a universal militnry collapso 
in Central Asia and on the Forso-Afghan conGnes, In a tamo sort 
of way, the Consul points out that “ the cessation of the supply 
would' cause a stoppage of all oiierations, both on the Caspian at 
Batoiim, and very probably the ruin of those concerned in the 
trade, besides putting a very large number of working classes out 
of employ. Rumours aro current that the Russian Government 
is on the point of imposing a duty on petroleum esported abroad, 
which has thus far been free from taxation. This will doubtless 
be done to diminish exportation. Meanwhile the price of crude 
oil at Baku has gone up 100 per cent.” In other and more 
vigorous words, the failure of the Baku oil supply would wreck 20 
millions of capital invested in reGnerics, stops a production of 250 
million gallons of kerosino a year, deprive 1,000 steamers, locomo- 
tives, and factory engines of their fuel, throw 120 steamers and 
10,000 tank-trucks out of employment, and sweep away a revenue 
of a million sterling a year levied on Baku oil. Really a most pro- 
digious catastrophe to bo feared I “ Meanwhile the price of crude 
oil has gone up 100 per cent ” — awful I awful f Get out flaming 
posters, Mr. Editor, and send about the nows hoys shouting at the 
top of their hoarse and hideons voices, “ Bust up of the oil trade 
of Baku ; ovsihlo slorter I” 

In Russia they have a custom of frequently publishing the 
reports of Ministers, Governors-General, and other high and 
mighty personages in the Official Gazette, witli some such observa- 
tion as this appended thereto : — “ liis Imperial Majesty, on per- 
using this, was graciously pleased to write across the top “ Good 
or “1 approve “Most excellent and satisfactory or some other 
court expression of Autocratic opinion. The plan is not a had 
one, and might be advantageously follow'ed elsewhoro. Had the 
report of Acting Consul Btovens, for instance, been submitted to 
mo as a potentate of petroleum by the Foreign Office for approval 
previous to being officially published, I should have been able to save 
myself a deal of subsequent trouble in explaining matters by writ- 
ing across it — “ Bosh ; Charles Marvin.” 

Is there auytliing more intolerable in life than to ha%m to keep 
on explaining away the errors of dogmatic ignoranoe ? Hardly 
had Dr. Rootling set on' foot by his wild and reckless assertion 
the query, “Is it ti-ue, Mr. Marvin, that Burma cannot 230Rsib]y 
hope to compete with Russia &nd America ?” when the foolishness 
of this Absalom of a Batoum Consul causes the question to arise 
on evoy side, Please explain, Mr. Marvin, is it really correct 
that Baku is on the i)oint of busting ?” , 
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Tho qiifistion is not a now one. Thafc“I5aku i.s going to bust” 
jha.s been proclicted times out of number ovor since I began to write 
about it ton years ago. It crops up every season like tbs sea 
serpent or g.aint gooseberry ; and then those wlio hate Baku, and 
are angry because I have written itnp, dance round mo, toinaliawk 
nr band, like a howling mob of inierrogaldvo demons. On this 
occ.asion they arc move triump)hant than over, for has not an Acting 
Gonsul spoken, and whose wisdom on earth, if iinoflScial and 
unconsiilar, can surpa 3 ,s the wisdom of one able to write those awe- 
in, spiring words after his namo“Her Britannic M[i,)osty’,s Oousul” — a 
title suggeistive of all the wisdom of G-reeco and Rome ; of Con- 
fncius, Socrates, and Solomon ; and of tho mental might and majesty 
of the Britisli Oonstitution, concentrated within the cranium of one 
man, and striking dumb with a crushing feeling of conaoious 
insignificance all other men unable to display that golden talisman 
“ JET. B. M. Consul.” 

My grandmethor, who recently died at the advanced age of 
91, suffered for several years before her death from _ a very wory- 
ing malady. Conscious and contented enough during tho day, 
the moment darkness set in she began to fidget and put tho ques' 
tion, Where am I to sleep to-night ?” A reply would be given, 
and for a while she would be happy ; but, ten minutes later, the 
impression would vanish, and she would again anxiously enquire, 
“Am I to sleep hero to-night or where ?” Put in some similar 
form fifty times in the course of the evening, and continued 365 
evenings in the course of the year, this question was apt to bo 
somewhat a strain upon the patience of those about her. Equally 
provocative of irritability has beeu tho perennial enquiry, addressed 
to me by the graudmothers of British commerce over since I began 
to write about Baku — “ Is it true that Baku is about to bust P Wo 
hear of a crisis there.” 

There always has been a crisis at Baku. I have quite a library 
of Russian literature dealing with tho i-iso of the Baku industry — it 
is tho record of peronniai erisis. Sometimes there is too much 
" crude,” and tho well-owners canuot sell their oil — crisis. Some- 
times there is not enough “ crude,” and the rofmors bawl for more 
oil — crisis. Thou both have a good time and are about to rejoice, 
■when they discover there aro not onougli tank .stoainors to take tho 
oil to market — crisis. Then, too many tank-steamers aro put 
on and they cannot find freight — crisis. ' I might go on to tho end 
of the article with similar causes of depre.ssion at Bsiku, all of 
them opliemoral ; but 1 have given sufficient illustrations to .show 
that a crisis at Baku does not neco,ssarily imply death any more 
than the toothache or any other trifling ailment forebodes dissolution 
to the human, being .suferiug frpm the minor ills that accompany 
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ns tlu-oiigli lilb. These crises, in short, are simply the growing 
pains of the industry. Nobody who knows the whole history of 
the rise of the oil industry in America or Russia bothers about 
those crises, because ho sees that, year after year, the industry 
keeps on growing and expanding ; but they are a great nuisance in 
on G respect. Tourists, ignorant of ijetrolemn , or petroleum merchants 
ignorant of Buss, or Uonsuls too lazy to study the Russian litorai.ure 
dealing with the industry, happen to pa.ss through .Baku while a 
crisis is on, and, mistaking the growing pain for a death agony, 
piibiish preposterous statements like that of Mr. Stevens .1 am now 
castigating. 

Nobody worries about the American oil-supply drying. 

Yet, of the two, there is far greater reason for believing that 
the oil-wells of the states will become exhausted first. In 1886 I 
had to pulverize a similar report, and the words I -wrote in my 
“ Goming Deluge of Russian Botroleum ” will bo seen to cover the 
present case so fully that had Consul Stevens been at pains to make 
himself acquainted with the literature of the industry, he would not 
have rendered the Oonsular Department of tho Foreign Office the 
laughing stock of Russia. In this pamphlet I said:— ‘ Persons 
interested in the American trade sometimes say, “ The yield at Baku 
is, of course, prodigious, and altogether transcends the petroleum 
supply of the United States, but it won’t last long. They have 
to bore deeper and deeper for oil every year .' But this a.s3ei'tion, 
however bofoolingly put, cannot bear a moment’s soientifio 
scrutiny. Wo have ample historical evidence that for 2,500 years 
petroleum has been flowing from the Apsheron Peninsula ; 
and it is difficult to believe that 500 prickings in an acre of five 
square inilo.s should cause tho entire oil area of 1,G00 square miles 
to dry up in a year or two- But ‘ they have to bore deeper and 
deeper every year,’ So they have to do in America, so they 
have to do everywhere. But there is thi,s all-important dilferenco 
between Baku and America : tho deeper Baku bores the greater 
tho gush of oil, which is not the rule with her Transatlantic rival. 
'Then look at the margin in favour of Baku. lu America it is 
common to bore 2,000 feet for oil, and some wells attain a depth 
of 3,000. At Baku a well 700 or 800 foot is considered a deep 
one, and last year the average depth of all tho wclLs was 
only 462 feet i Uf the two, it is rather America that is drying uj-), 
not Baku.” 

I am thinking of having printed a stereotyped .slip to liaud to 
jioopie or newspaper, s who i>lague me with the quo.stion, “ Is Baku 
going to dry up ?” It wiU bo worded thus : — ‘ Area of oil saturated 
region at Baku, 1,GOO square miles j area exploited, 5 Sfjuaro iiiiles ; 
balance 1,505 sfjuaro miles; depth of wells, GOO to 700 feet; deptli 
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of American wells, 1,500 to 2,500 feet ; balance in favour of Baku, 
000 to 1,800 feet; number of wells bored up to now, 500; in America, 
55,000 ; balance in favour of Baku, 54,500 wells. If you are not 
satisfied, kindly go and bore Baku, don’t boro mo.” 

It is perfectly true that there has been a short supply of crude 
at Baku ; but this occurs every season. In America, ■where the 
industry is thoroughly organized, almost ovoi’y drop of oil that 
comes to the surface is properly stored. In Bussia, whoro tho 
copiousness of the supply has caused the wollowners to bo care- 
less of storage, there is a wilful waste of millions of gallons one 
week, followed by woeful want the next. But a short supply 
on the surface is one thing and total failure of the supply 
below the surface another* Out of ignorance, sheer ignorance, 
as Dr. Johnson would have said, Consul Stevens has confused 
the two, BveJi the advance of 100 per cent, is a mountain made 
out of a molehill. Fluctuations of 100, 200, 300 and 400 percent, 
are common every season. But what of that ? Let us strip the 
fact of Consular glamour. The present price of kerosino wholesale 
in England is sixpence per gallon. An advance of 100 per cent, 
would make it a shilling, which would be a serious advance for 
the consumer. But if, on tho other hand, an advance of 100 per 
cent, on crude oil at Baku simply moans an advance in price from a 
cp,iarter of a farthing a gallon to half farthing a gallon, or from 
half a farthing a gallon to a whole farthing a gallon, or from 
a farthing a gallon to a half-penny a gallon, it means nothing 
wonderful at all, being merely an advance from no price at all to a 
nominal price, from dirt cheap to dirt cheap plus a fraction. 

The dearest price the refiners at Baku (1 get the Tiflis and 
Baku papers every day and know what is going on) have been 
paying for oil this season would bo considered Munohausenly cheap 
in America. Tho surface supply is short because there are only 
200 wells at work, and of late there have been few new boriug.s 
and only a few deepeuings of the present wells. This is" 'duo 
to a reaction against previous activity, when, tho wells pro- 
duced a lot of oil for ■wnieb ho market was availablo, causing 
the well-owners to slacken their production in disgust. A single 
fountain would set everything straight, or a little more en- 
ergetic pumping of the stagnant wells. Every year there arc 
plenty of such fountains : there wore 30 or 40 lii.st year and 33 
the yetir before. I received tho mining report of tho Caueasu.s 
for 1887 from Tiflis this week. Tho statistical facts of tho oil 
trade arc very interesting ; but my letter is already too long, and 
like Baku, I must begin to “ dry up.” Suffice it to say that fj-oin 
a single well, Eo. 5, there spouted in 1887 over 52,000,000 gallons 
of oil. Of this fj^uantity only 17 million gallons was saved ; the 
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ro«L was tillowod to run to waste. The total wastes from all the 
fouiitaius was 53 million gallons — enough to freight fifty-threes 
diGUO-toii lauk-steamers, Brought to Euglanrl and sold at a 
penny a gallon, the wasted oil would have fetched nearly a qruirtor 
of a million sterling, and at two pence a gallon — a price hundresds 
of firms would gladly give for it for fuel and gas — nearly half a 
million sterling. Last year tho waste was nearly as great, and this 
season most of the fountain-oil has been lost. And this is what 
a (Jousul, scampering casually to the (hispiau during a crisis caused 
by tho want of the oil wasted a few weeks earlier, cidls “a failing 
of the oil-wells of Baku.” 

No, there is no more fear of Baku “busting” during tho next 
half century than there is of my dying before I write my next 
letter. A few sips of a tankard do not empty a hogshead : nor yet 
a few hundred pricks in a fivo-milo plateau drain in a year or two 
l.fidO rallea of oil saturated territory. On a memorable ocoasiou Dr. 
Johnsou, addressing a doubter, exclaimed i — 1 can give you a 
reason: I cannot give you an understanding.” The arguments 
I have cited why Baku cannot possibly *' bast" have been given 
over and over again in my works Presumably, Consul Stevens 
has not read them ; uor yet any of the recent Russian official 
reports and non-official literature dealing with Baku, or he could 
never have sent in such balderdash to the Foreign Oillce. 
11:, after those remarks, doubt lingers in his mind, or any one 
else’s, all I can do is to slumg my shoulders and apply to tho 
doubter the abovo-moutioned Johnsonian quotation. 
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London, Ociofiflr Srd, WS’3. 
i^OSPODIN GULISHAMBAROPF, chief petroleum adviser to 
UT tho llussiau Government, has boon stopping with mo at 
Plurastead during the past week. Raving picked up whatever 
information ho could gather about tho progress of petroleum 
during a circular tour through Europe, he has touched at London 
to ascertain the condition of the English oil trado. 1 think I have 
before stated that years ago, when the Russian Governmout decided 
f a encourage the petroleum industry at Baku, then in a still more 
backward condition than that of Yonaugyoung, it picked out 
Gos])odin Gulishambaroff, whoso writings oni)otrolcum laid attraeled 
some iiLf,ention, and set him to work to make known Bak u to 
Russia and the world. After a while, he was sent to America to 
32 


report upon fclio oil industry there, and on his way eolloctcd a deal 
ofiuforniution in the petroleum districts of Galioiii., Gcnnany, and 
oihor countries. The views he expressed on Jiis return were ol' a 
decidedly encouraging character, and Ludwig Nobel, tho I'aku 
oil king, himself told me once that his exertions had been largely 
stimulated by the works of the talented Armenian writer. To jnit 
the matter piicturesquel)', a hot Armenian set on fire a cold 
Swede and caused Ludwig Nobel to turn from the making of 
gun-barrels to tlio refining and transport of oil. Gnlisbambaroff’s 
advice was also beneficially .accepted in other quarters. Tluj 
Kussians had plenty of oil refuse iu tho Caspian, hat no good 
systems of their own for burning it ; England and America had 
invented plenty of good liquid fuel furnaces hnt had no oil to 
burn in them. Gulishainharo£f’.s work on liquid fuel made known 
to Baku the inventions of the world for burning oil, and Baku 
adopting them, solved the oil fuel problem so thoroughly that she 
now feeds with fuel nearly 1,000 steamers, locomotives and factory 
furnaces in Russia. Later on, Gulishambaroff showed how to ela- 
borate bulk transport, liow to prepare tho proper oil for the differ- 
ent marlvots of Europe, how to dovelopo the trade vitl Batoum, and 
how to compete with America in fhc Ear East. No living writer 
has written so much on petroleum as Gulishambaroff ; no living 
writer has written so much so will. Besides quite a library of 
works, he has published numerous maps and two admirable biblio- 
graphies of the hooks published in Ru.ssia and aboard, dealing with, 
or referring to, petroleum. When the Ru.s.sian Govoruinent took 
up Gulishambaroff and .assigned a certain annual s.alary to secure his 
brains, it made a good investment. On a famous oecasionj when Sir 
Joshua Rej-nolds was pressed by an importunate questioner to state 
what ho mixed his colours with, he replied : “ Brains!" Similarly, if 
asked to explain what has caused such an extraordinary development 
of the Rns.sian petroleum industry during tho last few years, 1 
should answer ; “ Brains, my dear sir, brains !’‘ Tho hearty en- 
couragement of Prince Bondukoff Korsakoff, the infolleotual guiil- 
aiico of Gulishambaroff, the energy and ingenuity of Ludwig Nobel, 
tho science of Mendolaieft^ — those are among the chief factors that 
have made Baku the Queen City of tho Gaspian Sea. Gapfital has, 
in addition, been forthcoming, but it was brains that pioneered 
European cash to Baku, brains that invested it soundly there, and 
brains that built up a trade in oil in ten short years so colossal as 
to cause an Indian Professor of ancient fos,sils to recently gasp that 
[)Oor li' tie pigmy Burma could never, never, never, hope to beat it. 

Dr. Nqetling’s report, which Gospodin Gulishambaroff came 
acro,ss in going through my store of petroleum information, amused 
tho iius.sian expert greatly. Of the two, Russia would naturally 


see . Burman undeveloped that developed ; but Guliahainbaroff 
knows tljat there is ample room for all fchreo countries, America, 
Eussia. and Burma, to supply the iuoreasiug wants of the world, 
and shares my own view that whatever may be the policy of any 
Qovoriirneut, there ought to be uo oUeouragement given to the 
diifnsion of arrotieous tacts aud gaseous fancies. On reading Dr. 
bFootling's warning thut “ wild ideas about Burma competing with 
Eussia and America ought to bo deprecated as only too likely to 
prove utterly illusory,” he observed : “ Dr. Noetling’s geological 
arrogance is on a par with that of the sav.aut Abich, who, on visit- 
ing Baku and examining the native pits as Eoetling has done, 
declared that oil would be found in three strata down to a certain 
depth, and that no oil would be found if they bored deeper. When 
the drill did bore deeper, we found more oil instead of less^ and 
there are no indications v/hatever of the deep supply giving out. 
When you write to India, mention this fact about Abich, the 

f reat geologist, and Baku.” As a matter-of-fact how can a man 
now what exists at 1,500 feet, if he has only been able to examine 
as low as 300? It is not geology, but guess-work to put forward 
such rash statements, which have no foundation in fact. 

When the Russian Government decided to push petroleum, 
it went in for brains enriched with a wide knowledge of the 
subject. When the Indian Govcruinont started on the same i>ath 
the other day, it selected an expert in old fossils, whose chief 
merit sobms to have been that ho knew palaeontology, but not 
petroleum. Baku has thriven on brains : whether Burma will flourish 
on the pahnutological effluvia of old fossils remains to be seen. I 
observe in the Indian press that Dr. Eoetling is preparing a second 
report, which is to contain an ansv/er to my little pen pricks. He 
would bo far better employed iu studying petroleum before resum- 
ing his pulieutological pranciugs. Already, iu your contemporary, ha 
has admitted that the deposits of Burma really are “immense,’' and 
thereby knocked his own first report into a cocked hat as neatly 
as the most inveterate coutroversiali.st could desire. This point 
admitted, the opinion of Dr. Nootling on the commercial or 
flnaticial aspect is of no particular interest and docs not trouble 
the commercial world at all. A Kangoou piiper mentions, I note 
that a well has alreayb been, sunk at Yenangyonng on the Ameri- 
can priucijdo, 800 feet, wathoiit hipping oil in vast fiuantitins. 
lle.ssi'.s. Finlay, Fleming wish it- to be assumed tboreforo, 1 
imagine, that a largo supply does uot exist. No doubt they 
would prefer to retaiu a monopoly by the diffusion of this inii- 
pre, salon. But if it be remembered that 1,500 feet is the common 
depth in Amorioa, the Yenangyouug field has not been properly 
tested as to dcjji/i yet, while, if I point out that one well iu 3 or -1 
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ill ximfiricfi is a dry well, and that dry and /lowing wells are mixed 
iogether in the oil fields, it will be seen that there must be many 
more bores of 800 feet over the area before wo can form an opinion 
n ,3 to the amount of oil in the general expanse of yenangyomi-r. 
The little twitlor about Banna’s one well, drilled in tlio American 
fashion, is silenced when we see America drilling in a single year as 
many as 4,000 welts. In 1887 she lowered the record by drilling 
only 1,28(5 wells; of which 456 wore dry, and in 1888 about li'20ii, of 
which 885 were dry. It doos not necessiirily /hllow tliat booanse little 
oil may exist at 800 feet it may not exist in enormous quantities at 
900. ' For instance, the Biby Ibat oil field at Baku was regarded 
as of no account a few years ago, Tagieif bored 700 feet without 
any satisfactory results. His well was regarded as a dry oue, and 
a neighbouring one, belonging to Jakelli, which had got down to 
567 feet, was abandoned. Tagieif wont on. At 714 feet ho struck 
the great 11,000-tou-a-day-gusher, the largest outbur,st of oil 
ever known. Then Jakelli started again, and when he had got 
down to 672 feet the well spouted stones, sand and oil to a height 
of 350 feet following with a flow of oil almost as copious as that of 
Tagieff’s. To speak, therefore, of one pitiful prick m Burma as 
having put Mr. Marvin wrong is to betray an. ignorance in 
petroleum which is lamentable in those who pretend to speak with 
authority. Criticism of this sort is just what Gulishamharoff had en- 
counter when he began encouraging the development of Baku. 
When he commeaeed to write, Baku had a population of a little 
over 11,000 people : it has now a population of 70,000. Will 
Yenaiiffyoung !>o as big as Baku when death takes this pen from 
tho.se Sngers? 

Ou Saturday wo paid a visit to Westmin.stor Abbey, as we stood 
in froiitof the tomb of Jonas llauway, the great British morehant of 
old, whose account of the Oaspain Sea contains an admirable descrip- 
tion of Baku, I could not help reflecting on the enormous 
changes that have occurred since Hanway and other .English 
merchants tried to develop the Caspian trade and conduct regular 
eoimneree between England, and India by way of 8t. 
Petersburg, the Volga, Baku and Herat. Hanway probably little 
thought when lie explored and described Baku — wiiere his moniory 
is still revered— that Baku would some day pay his tomb a visit 
in Wivstrainster Abbey. I have not the least doubt tliat some 
ila 3 '' eniilite young Baboos from yenangyoting, will pay a pilgrim- 
age to my last resting-place’ and extol me for what 1, have done 
on behalf of Burmese petroleum. Their reverential tears 1 shall 
be obliged for if the grass is as dry as it sometimes is round tlis 
tumult of the Loudon suburban cemeteries, but I do hojie they 
won’t drop into poetry. Some of ' my young Baboo friends in 
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Iiulia have lately sent me their effusions, and while I admire their 
luyalty and approoiate their kindly recognition, I cannot candidly 
say tbiit their poetical bugle-blasts bring undiluted pleasure to my 
scnsithm ear. If they wish to chant their “ wood notes wild” to 
my delectation, let them put Dr, Noetling into poetry, say in an 
“ Ode on Detrolo — um.” 

Gospodiu Gulishambaroff is acoompauied in his journey to 
London by his wife, a talented writer, who contributes extensively 
i;o the Russian ofhoial Tiflis newspaper Kavkas and a variety of 
other Russian and Armenian publications, She is an admirable 
assistant to her husband, helping him in his researches at the 
Patent Office and British Museum, and possessing a wide know- 
ledge of petroleum. It has been a pleasant and interesting task 
taking them about the metropolis and looking at the sights 
from a Russo-Armonian standpoint. Recent events have forced 
the Armenian race upon the attention of Europe. The 
ill-treatmont of the Armenians in Asia Minor by the Turks is 
becoming more and more an international scandal. It is not 
agreeable for Englishmen, who are politically interested in 
keeping the Russians out of the Tigris and Euphrates uplands, 
to compiare the position of the Russian-Ameniaus with those .under 
Tukish rule. Gulishambaroff is an illustration of the career Russia 
throws open for her Armenians, and the benefit she derives from 
the policy. While the Armenians of Asia Minor are a weakness to 
Turkey, on account of their discontent, those of the Caucasus are 
a source of strength to Russia, owing to their increasing numbers., 
their administrative capacity, and their loyalty to the White Tzar’s 
interests . 

Gulishambaroff is in the primp of life, being still under 40. 
Ho describes as preposterous the report that the wells of Baku 
are drying up. On his return to Bt. Petersburg ho is to take 
part in deliberations at the Ministry of Finance with regard to a 
[U'oposod tax on e.xported korosiuo, on which ha had to draw up and 
submit a report to tho Russian Govorninont before leaving Tifiis, At 
present the kerosiue tax is only levied on oil consumed at home, Jf 
one be imposed on korosiuo sent abroad tho Knssiaii Exchequer 
will doubtless benefit to the extent of £1,100,000, yearly by the 
revenue derived from oil, . Such a sura is enough to malco tho 
mouth of every Indian economist water ; for what Baku is handing 
over to Russia in revenue from oil, Burma might also pass on to 
India, if the industry were projmrly developed. And instead of any 
encouragement being given to Burma, that forlorn fragment of the 
empire' is handed over to the German mercies of one learned in tho 
lore of old fossils ! Really, there are seme things in which Russia sets 
England a good example. America and Russia have had to pay 
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heavily for fcheir oil experienoe. Barmi, last on t.lio sooiio, ia abl(3 
to avail herself of their experience arid develop thoindiislry under 
conditions favorable for easy and succossfiil effort. But Baku and 
Pennsylvania were both made by brains not by tlio rinoinos of 
wet blankets, and if Burma is to bo rendered the Fctrolla of iJw 
East, her oil industry must be built up by brains also. Neilhor 
capital run mad, nor the frivolity of bureaucratic infallibility, can 
replace that ill-approeiatcd yet indispensable article. 


I WORK OM A SUjYDAY. 


London, Odoher 25th, 1SS9. 

I HAVE just come back from a week in the North, rvhero I have 
been delivering a couple of lectures to Newcastle audience,?. 

, One of those dealt with the .Russian advance, the other with 
petroleum. Both were the outcome of a long article I wrote on 
Persia in the summer, which was published in the Newcastle Daily 
Clmnide the day the Sh.ah arrived at Newcastle. The Tyneside 
Sunday Lecture Society did not wait for a reply to tlio invitation 
to lecture there, but announced at once that 1 should lecture in Octo- 
ber on “The Oil Wells of the World .and the Wonders that spring 
from them," The Tyneside Goograjducal Society followed with the 
request to open tho session with a locture ou tho expansion of Russia. 
Had the invitations come from any other quartoi', 1 should liave 
probably sent a refusal, as X dislike lecturing. For years, however, 
my name hasbeen before tho public at Newcastle, and I have so 
many kind friends there, that .1 decided to swallow tho bitters in 
tho hope that tho draught might be followed by a little pleasure. 
Accordingly 1 consented, Ootobor appearing at that time a long- 
way off, and troubled no more about tho matter until the invitations 
pouring in from Newcastle people, many absolute strangers, to stay 
with them during ray visit, reminded me that tho hour of tormonl. 
was at hand. On Friday last tho Lamb had to present itself for 
sacrilioo, and 1 may as well make a clean breast of it, and admit 
that tho lamb travelled North in a - funk. Tho very fact of .so 
innch kindness awaiting me, made it all the more inonrabcut that 
I should give a thoroughly good lecture, and I was by no mean,? 
srn’O that this would occur. I think I have before olj.servod 
that anybody can write a lecture and read it. 1 al.tacb no 
credit at all to such a performance. hi tlas calm and 
qi-detude of his study, a man jean elaborate the choio6.st language 
and put forward his facts in the clearest, tho most cogent, ami the 
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most, logioal manner. If he is not in a mood one day, ho can put 
it off to the next, or tlio day after, or tho folio vviug -vvock ; and in 
end turn out a finished production. But it is quite a different 
in<i,ttcr when be marches on tho platform without a word of manu- 
script or notes, and talk for an hour or more before several thou- 
sand critics. If ho is not in good form, ho cannot i)ut off the trial 
tili the next day, or the day after, or tho week after thiit — -he must 
stick to his guns and do his host and show no signs of weakness 
boldro the enemy. Thou, again, when a man has written out his 
lecture, it matters not wliotlier he bo in good form or not, because 
so long as he keeps his eyes on the rails as they travel over the paper 
and opens his mouth sufficiently wide he caimot will be overtaken 
by failure ; but a man who has no manuscript or notes must bo 
ready for every emergency. If he gets into a no-thoroughfare of a 
sonteueo, he must back out gracefully. If ho forgets a section of 
his disooruse, he must re-iutroduco it in a manner that will not mar 
the general plan. Should his vitality wane, and he feel a difficulty 
in keeping a firm grip on his subject, he cannot seek refuge in a 
manuscript but must peg away until his vigour returns again. On 
this account, extemporaneous lecturing is very hard work compared 
with reading a paper, and .this is more the case if one have not 
constant practice. All the .'ame, written lectures are so unpopular, 
and 1 dislike them so much myself, that I always lecture ea tempore. 
And it is because 1 realize so keenly, 1 suppose, the smallness of tho 
stop between success and failure in ex tempore lecturing, that 1 
always funk the Itusinoss when the time comes round, and I have 
to mount the scaffold. The only satisfactory sot-off is, that I never 
carry tho funk on to the platlbrin — tho feeling passes away the 
moment I face an audience. All tho same, whether the lecture be 
good or bad depends entirely upon the mood I am in whon I start 
tho lootiire. If I am below par, tho lecture does not commonly 
obtain my own standard, and unless it does attain that standard, 
a whole ocean of praise will not remove tho feeling of annoyance 
I feel afterwards. 

Tho first leclure came off on Friday evening, and to illustrate tho 
expansion of Itussia from tho earliest times, I had 22 lime-light slides, 
mostly maps. The chair was taken by tho Sheriff of Fewcastla in the 
■plaoo of the President of the Tyneside Geographical Society, Earl 
Percy, who was unfible to be i)resent. The audience was a good one, 
and wonderfully attentive. For an hour and ton minute.s they listened 
with deep interest, and when I had done, many persons wished 
the lecture had been longer. I cannot say that I shared that view, 
feeling so tired towards the end that I was glad to seo tho appearance 
of tho last map upon the curtain. This fooling caused mo to 
be very di.ssatisfied witli the perfoiunance, and I doiived no con- 
solation evon whon, tho next morning, tho Newcastle ChronicXe 
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“ boomed ” me to ail exteafc fcliat made me po.'iitivoly blush, [)ub- 
li-hiiig a two column report of the lecture, ray portrait, autograph, 
anl biography, aud two leading articles — one on the leoiuro 1 
had given, and the other on the lecture I was to give on Sunday, 

Of late years, Sunday lecturing has become an established 
iiisbituti m in this country. Most of the largo towns have Sunday 
lejturo .societies that start a session in Octobe • and close in May. 
As a rale, they aro organized so as to simply clear expenses aud 
no more. To those who are content with a inorning at church, 
they furnish o.xcollent recreation for the eveniugj and at any rate 
provide an escape from tho awful monotony of many an Engli.sh 
homo on Sunday night that is bettor than the beorshop. At New- 
castle, the Sunday Leotixro Society, which consists of some of tho 
most intlueul.ial men of tho locality, holds its lectures in tho Tyne 
Thoa re — a building accommodating over4,00d people. I lectured 
there duviug the war scare of 1885 when the place was crowded 
to overflowing. Long before tho lecture was timed to begin ou 
that occasion ihcro was plenty of political feeling to aceountfor the 
.success, but, speaking generally, petroleum is not a highly popular 
topic, aud the impra,93ioa provailed that the attendance would bo 
of an ordinary charaotor. This was a view I shared myself. 
When 1 went ou tho platform at seven o'clock, however, I found 
the house crammed from top to bottom, and over 4,000 faces 
turned to ward.s tho lecturer with an iutere.st that was curious to 
watch, while the chairman, Dr dpouce Watson, briefly anuouiic- 
6 1 the opening of the session. 

For the sake of so many people, who had oornc to listen to 
what 1 had to .say about oil, I w.is glad 1 gave them a good lecture. 
1 had nearly 40 slides, which were well displayed on a huge shfjet 
replacing the curtain, and from beginning to end I was conscious 
not only of having absolute coirimaud over the lecture, reeling it 
off without hitch or break, but also of li.iviug tho interest of tho 
oulire audience at tho end of my stick. it was a positive 
delight lecturing under such circumstances. The time fairly 
galloped. When 1 first lo iked at my watch three-quarters 
of an hour had flown, although 1 had only got to tho tenth 
slide, and the basis of success having boon laid, ray only fear 
was that 1 might spoil it by oxoo.s.sive curtailment or by itnluly 
extending the lecture. Tho usual limit is an hour aud-a-quarter, 
and it is always consMerod extremely dangerous to go much beyond 
it. It is not simply that people get tired, hut many liavo to go to 
catch trains, or carry on under more favourable circumstances that 
love-making which is the delight of the .English youth on a Sunday 
oveniag, and the raovement of these persons is apt to disturb an 
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sradienco find make it restless. Irrespective of these considerations it 
is better for a lecture to be five minutes too short than five minutes 
too long. It is better that the people should go away wishful for 
more, than that they should depart wearied. It so happened, how- 
ever, that the two topics most interesting to Tyneside people — 
petroleum tank-steamers and liquid fuel— had been reserved to the 
cud, and it was very difficult to compress what 1 had to say without 
disappointing many in the audience. When an hour aiid-a-half had 
passed, I watched with an anxious eye every movement in the 
audience, and piled on the interest while I'aeing on the subject, 
until I closed at an hour and forty minutes with the audience as 
weU in hand as at the opening of the lecture. To give a short 
loeture and to be told that the audience wished it longer is no 
complimont, but to exceed the limit by 25 minutes aud to have 
persons trooping round complaining that one might have made it a 
little longer is the best reward a lecturer can have ■when ho works 
on a Sunday evening. If I frankly say that I felt delighted when 
I stepped off the platform at a quarter to nine, it was not because 
the applause was so loud and the compliments so many, but because 
1 had attained my standard for once, and was pleased at having 
enjoyed the good luok of giving a better lecture than usual to 
such a largo aud sympathetic audience. As showing how much a 
loeture is at the meroy of events, I may mention that whereas I 
had felt played-out on Friday long before the hour was up, I never 
experienced a moment of fatigue or strain the whole of the hour 
and forty minutes on Sunday, and could have gone on for another 
half hour with pleasure. Had the moods been the other way, the 
Friday audience would have had the good lecture, and the Sunday 
audience the indifferent one. 

I have said that the Newcastle people are deeply interested 
in petroleum. For years I urged that England should start build- 
ing tank- steamers to compote with the Swode-s at Motala who were 
building every season twenty or more for Baku, In 1885. when 
I paid a visit to the Newcastle Exchange and was asked to addre,ss 
the merchants, I urged that if bulk transport was to become uni- 
versal, Newcastle should endeavour to secure the monopoly of 
building tauk-steamers for ocean traffic. The attempt in Imn- 
don to do this in a half-hearted sort of way by putting weak 
tanks in old steamers, I denounced, and insisted on new steamers 
being specially built for the trade, and built as good as, or bettor 
than, the steamers that were being made for Ludwig Nobel by 
Swedish firms. The following year, the keel of the first tank- 
si, earner -was laid at the Lord Walker Shipyard of Mc.ssrs. Sir 
William Armstrong, Mitchell 'and Oompauy, since when, tank- 
steamers to the valuo of over £1,000,000 have been built on (he 
-53 
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T%'iio To-clay Nowcastlo is looked upon as the chief centre for 
lank-steamers, iSwedon having been quite superseded, while 
mv policy has been equally successful in other matters the 
Russian orders for steamers for instance having boon follow- 
ed by orders for Manilla and stool rope for the wells oi Baku. 
Even my ideas have suggested fresh trains of thou"ht. _ hor 
osamplo, I mot a Mr. Tennant who, after reading my 0/ 

the .Eternal Fire, arrived at the conclusion that the dooj* board 
■bores oommoii to Baku would do for salt as well as oil, and getting 
over from America some petroleum driller,?, be successfully intro- 
duced into Durham the boring for salt on the oil system, it is 
not suvpi’ising, perhaps, therefore, that I should have received such 
a kind reception, for if, according to the .old sages, a man is a bene- 
factor who makes two blades of grass grow where one grew before, 
it is only natural, possibly, that he should be popular if his writings 
hrino- in orders for forty oil steamojrs to a district whioh previously 
had Seen suffering from depression, in the ship-building trade. 

After pain, pleasure. During my stay in the North, 1 was 
fortunate in being the guest of Mr. Henry F. Swan, at North 
Josmond— the prettiest part of Newcastle, and Mr. Sawn being 
one of the directors of Sir William Armstrong, Mitchell and 
Company, I was able to visit Elswick, Lord Walker, and other 
ship-yards and esamino the industries of the Tyne district under 
circumstances which made the rest of the trip a joyous holiday. 
Evil usually coineth upon the man who works upon the_ Sabbath, 
In my case, I was punished with such jaunts and junkettings that 
the hospitality and kindness of North-country people have impart- 
ed a flavour to chill October that will pervade the whole winter. 
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M, mo. 

A T Burlintrton House last week an admirable lecture was deliver- 
A cd before the members of the Society of Chemical Industry 
bv Mr Bovorton Redwood on “ Tho Oil Fields of India, Ihe 
Society of Chemical Industry is one of the most im|mrtaat of oixr 
seiontifio bodies. The president for tho year is ^r Lowfchiau Bell, 

F R4B. aud the council includes sach nfiiues as iVH’ bos, Oarpentei*, 

James Dewar, Norman Tate, W. A. Tilden, Sir F. Abel and others 
of chemical fame. It has branches xn diSoront ports of tno king- 
dom, and the proceedings' of one and all are characterised 
by the seriousness and - gravity that are usually supposed to 



become persons of scientific training. For this reason, the 
lectures tliat are delivered and the papers that are read possess 
special weight, because no levity or Pickwickian trifling with 
science is permitted, and the audience applies a lioen analysis of 
everything that is uttered or read, as remorseless as that which 
is usual with the members when making some calm, cold-blooded 
tost iu their own laboratories. Gonseqnently when I was invited 
to attend Mr. Bovorton Eedwood’s looiure on petroleum I linew 
beforehand 1 should listen to a good one, simply beezmse the 
society would tolerate no other. At the same time I was equally 
aware that Mr. Redwood would have a deal to say that was 
original and fresh in regard to Indian petroleum. For years he 
has held the unique position of being practically our sole technical 
authority in petroleum matters. The son of the well known chemist 
Professor Redwood, Mr. Boverton Redwood, has had the advan- 
tage of a wide chemical training as well aS a special grounding 
in petroleum. For many years he was the soul and life of the 
Petroleum AssbciatiCn, being its chemist and secretary, and com- 
ing into contact thereby with every conceivable branch and rami- 
fication of the petroleum industry ; and w'hen he left it to establish 
himself in a less fettered form on his own account, the Petroleum 
Assbeiation practically ceased to exist. It is no secret that he has- 
been the petroleum adviser to the Nobels of Baku, the Standard 
Oil dotupany of America, the principal Galician oil refiners _ the 
Rangoon oil Refinery, and almost every oil firm in the Unilied King-' 
dom. In conjunction with Sir Frederick Abel, ho drew Up some' 
years ago, at the request of the Metropolitan Board of Works, spe- 
cial rules and regulations for rendering the storage and consumption 
of burning oils safe ; and more recently he accompanied Colonel 
Majendie to the United States to assist in preparing a Petroleum' 
Storage Bill for the Horne Office. In thie elaboration of this Bill lie 
has talcen a prominent part, and ho has also, with Sir F. Abel; just- 
presented a report which the Home Secretary had requested theiil' 
jointly to draw up on the dangerous types of lamps iu use. If 1 
add that, in excess of several visits to the Slates, ho has also 
personally examined the oil fields of Galicia and Baku, it will be 
seen that Mr. Redwood’s knowledge of petroleum is singularly 
comprehensive — a fact which most persons will have already realised 
who have read the admirable cantor lectures he delivered befote 
the Society of Arts twb or three year's ago. 

The members of the Society of Chemical Industry usually 
meet and dine at the Hotel Pro-vitali before a lecture, and thanks 
to this circumstance, I had a pleatant chat in advance with Mr. 
Redwood and Mr. Finlay, who wbre my neighbours. Mr. Finlaj"- 
of Fiulay, Fleming and Co. (The Burma Oil Ooinp.aijy, Limited) 
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has done innch to advance in a practical and solid raannov the ,T5ni’-- 
luflSG oil indnstiy. Pioneering efforts of tlie kind ho has conducted 
demand inoejssaut energy, involve great expense and anxiety, and 
arc not alv/ays so rapidly rewarded as they deserve. However, 
from what subsequently transpired at the lecture, the resnlt of the 
Amerioan drilling introduced by the firm into Burma havo been 
.suffioently satisfactory to encourage them to persevere, and it is to 
ho hoped that when the drill reaches the lower sands \ignrous 
“ gushers” will follow on thoir Tonangyoung property. 

The space at my disposal does not allow mo to ilraw largely 
upon the mass of interesting facts that Mr. llcdwood placed be- 
fore a crowded and appreciative audience. Ho had a good map to 
talk to, a fine collection of Indian oils, oil sands, oil products, and 
so forth, from the valuable General Petroleum Museum belonging 
to himself, and by the aid of those he rendered particularly interest- 
ing his reference to recent boring operations in Baluchistan, As- 
sam and Upper Burma. With respect to the former ho rightly 
pointed out that “ apparently Indian petroleum exists in the greatest ' 
abundance in the Khatan oil field in Baluchistan, but the oil is not of 
satisfactory quality, oven when regarded as liquid fuoi, and the 
locality of production is comparatively inaccessihlo and the climate 
had.” Drilling there, as Mr. Townsend told him as well as myself 
when he was in London last year, is "extremely difficult owing to 
the disturbed character of the strata,” while the oi', is so heavy 
that “ its density is practically identical with that of water, and it ! 

is in consequence freed with very groat difficulty, from the water i 

with which it is associated as it comes from the welLS Even when 
the oil is warmed, the water does not readily subside. If*attiiaj|;tempt j 
he made to distil the oil containing water, the contents of th^'"'SW?*'^*»iw«, H 
froths up and passes over.” The oil, in a word, is a .sort of petroleum 
sludge, difficult to pump out of the boring, and hard to pass 
through pipes to reservoirs any distance off. Perhaps further 
explorations may reveal lighter oils in the locality, Meamvhile 
there are two facts to bear in mind: finst, the fact, as Mr. Redwood 
stated it, that ” petroleum may he obtained in Baluchistan in ap- 
parently immense quantities, is clearly shown by the yield of tJio 
wells and secondly, that the chemical researches of Sir. Redwood 
himself have recently resulted in the di.scovery, now the talk of the 
chemical world, whereby a copious yield of kerosino can be obtained 
from the heaviest and densest oils, even including the worst 
petroleums of India. From the Balu<ohistan oil sludge Mr. Rod- 
wood, in conjunction with Professer Dewar, J.acksonian .Brofo.'j.'ior 
of Chemistry at the University of Cambridge, has succeeded by 
t,hi.s new process in obtaining- 40 per cent of kerosine of '8 10 
specific gravity. 



If to bo remembered for one moment that Baku refiners only 
got 30 por cent of kerosine from their Caspian '‘crude,” the fact 
that the discovery of Mr, Redwood and Professor Dewar has ren- 
dered it possible to extract 40 per cent from Baluchistan petroleum, 
hitherto regarded useless as a lamp oil, imparts a special interest, 
boi.li to that discovery and to the Baluchistan deposits, w’hich, it is 
to be hoped, will not bo lost sight of by the Press and the Govern- 
ment of lirdia. ^ 

Mr. Redwood spoko very highly of the Baronga and Arakan 
deposits. The section of his lecture devoted to a, detailed account 
of the oil industry there was deeply interesting, and made one feel 
the justice of his subsequent remarks in regard to Burma, -when 
he urged that the development of the industry on the Irrawaddy 
should bo conducted soberly and not by mere Stock Exchange 
speculators of the type that have recently made South African 

f old mines stink on the money market of London, There can be 
ardly a doubt that the ill-luek and misfortunes of the Baronga 
Gil Company have made the Arakan coast unpopular, and it will 
be some time before the feeling of mistrust engendered thereby 
passes away. The successful boring operations in Assam were also 
adverted to, as well as those of the Punjab, and then a most 
exhaustive account was given of the operations in Tipper Burma. 

• In regard to these Mr. Bedwood had to deal with Dri Noet-. 
ling’s report, and while admitting his deductions to be of a 
“painstaking” character, he was compelled to condemn them as 
“misleading.” .TSTo other opinion was hardly to bo expected, 
“ The deepest native well is 310 feet deep, but the majority do not 
exceed 250 foot — it follows, therefore that these w'ells drain brit a 
small depth of oil-bearing sandstone.” What lay below 3.10 feet 
Dr. Nootling had no data to furnish ; having no data, he was not 
in the position, therefore, to formulate any law as to what might 
or might not exist at 1,000 or 1,500 feel — the usual depths in India. 
Dr. Sfoetling having, however, acknowledged the error of his 
deductions in his subsequent letter to the Pioneei', there was no 
need for Mr. Redwood to demolish statements which Dr. Roetling 
had himself wutlidrawn. “ As regards the future of the Yenang- 
young oil fields Messrs, Einlay, Fleming and Company appear,” 
said Mr. Redwood, “ to entertain no doubt whatever of the exist- 
ence of considerable quantities of petroleum, but their experience 
is that the yield per well is comparatively small and the cost of 
drilling very great. In this connection, however, it should bo 
noticed that the wells yet drilled are of little depth, and that only 
ivhat may be regarded as the first oil sand has been tapped, No 
one can say what may be found at greater depths, hut it is at 
least possible that far more productive oil bearing .strata may 


be met with.” Moreover, Messrs, Finlay, Floining’s 'wells are 
not brocad-bore wells like those at Baku but of narrow diaineter 
like those of America. If one of their seven wells has pi-oved a 
dry hole, it should be retaembared that even in America in 
1888 there w'cre 885 dry wells to 1,145 producing ones. Mr. 
Bedwood very properly pointed out that the “ actual results 
of drilling can alone remove the uncertainty at present existing. It 
by no means follows that the precise sppts selected by the natives 
as giving readier access to the oil through tho primitive motliods 
of working available to them will prove to bo the most productive 
ones when the drill is substituted for the spade. The ludian Gov- 
ernment appear disposed to encourage competitive private enter- 
prise, especially in the oil fields of Upper Burma, and so long as 
this principle is legitimately applied, no exception can be taken to it; 
but in the interests of the Umpire it is to be hoped that the work of 
petroleum extoration and development will in no case be attempted 
without a full appreciation of all that it involves. It is in the' 
lUghest degree important that this work should, for some time to 
come, be carried out under skilful, energetic, and above all, 
experienced management, and that ample means should be provided. 
On any other basis it is highly probable that much money would 
be wasted -without obtiiining satisfactory results, or even conclusive 
negative evidence ; much disappointment and discouragement would 
ensue, and tho development of the oil fields of India wonld be 
considerably retarded.” 

Mr._ Bed wood was warmly applauded at the close of his lecture, 
after which Professor Watson Smith, Mr. Finlay, and a numbei' of 
others took part iu a very interesting and complimentary discussion. 
I had hoped to escape .I'oining in tliis, not being fond, as I have 
often said, of public speaking ; but the lecturer had done his part so 
thoroughly ia _de.scribing the actual condition of the oil-fields, that 
when the chairman called upon mo to speak I felt bound to 

S )V03S my deep personal obligation to Mr. .Redwood for., the 
uablo aud solid information 1 had derived from his lips during 
the evening. The interest width w^hich the many eminent chemists 
present had listened to the lecturer was kindly extended to my.self, 
when I endeavoured to explain some of the chemical problems of 
ludian oils awaiting solution, and I shall not be surprised if Mr. 
Redwood's able address does not lead many of the listener,? to 
devote their attention- to the development of tho Indian industry. 
It was quite dear from the way they listened to him and clustered 
round him afterwards that he had - awakened a new and keen in- 
terest iu their minds. And this is of extreme importance, because 
tho oils of India being harder to manipulate than tho.se of America, 
the chemist must_ work hand-in-hand with tho Engineer to ea.sure 
success to the Indian petroleum industry. 

{tAbi BNC.] 
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AMBLES MAUVm AKB GEMTllAL ASL/L 


REPRINTED FROM THE “CALCUTTA REVIE\¥,” BY KIND 
PERMISSION OF THE PUBLISHERS. 

I VTII'j uaniG of (JhiuTos Marvin niu.st ooutunie, dnrinp; Hio 
pro.sou(, ftonorafion, to bo as closely allied with (Jentral 
Asia ill the imnd of llio average Engliblnuan, as is that of 
Stanley with Uonfcral Africa. It is true that Marvin can chiiiii 
only to have familiarised his contemporaries with the wild 
tracts lying to the north of Afghanistan and India, whilst 
Btanloy, before writing of the forests and the great lakes of 
Central Africa, first discovered them. But the general public 
do not 111.1, ke fine distinctions. Let the claims of Professor 
Vamhery, Prince Krapotkine, Madmo. cle Novikoff, Mr. “E. B, 
Lanin,” or the liost of other writers who have delivered their souls 
upon the apparently inoxlianstiblo topic of the Hussian advance 
in Central Asia, be what they may, Charles Marvin has, in recent 
years, been rocognisod on all hands as the first authority on 
that and kindred subjects. The popular judgment was not, 
in my opinion, mistaken. In addition to a thorough knowledge 
of tfie Ititssian language and an intimate acquaintance with the 
conditions of life obtaining in the more remote districts owning 
Russian .sway, ho possessed a line discrimination of charao- 
ter, a power of logical dodnotioii from certain ascertained facts, 
and a keen, appreciation of the results likely to arise from each 
fresh political complication, which are not often found con- 
ceni-rated in the same individuality. Mai'vin was, above all, a 
veritable Barmim, or Augustus Harris, in litoi’ature. He knew 
how to dress his communications so as to make i.iiem palatable : 
the mine cn .veeneof his work betrayed the spirit of the .stage 
manager. .Elis books were timely and attractive, their title's 
widl chosen, and their style couched in a vigorous English well 
calculated to draw a wide audience. It cannot be denied tJiat 
he at times t wangod the long-bow of the politic, d alariniil. But 
ho 01 dy exaggerated ; the severest ci’itic could uever accuse him 
of Nvilful misreproseuLatioii. It mu.st ho reinembored that lie -wrote 
fora living, and when llussiaand Afghanistan, General iguatieffiand 
Oolontl Aliklianotf, had temporarily' subsided into the mists of the 
desorls, whilsi, dynamite outrages and WJiitechapol raunler.s for the 
moment held the iiold, he could hardly be blamed for rc-avvakoniug 
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tho vigilance of Englishmen, by telling them that Russia wa,s at the 
gate.s of Herat, or that India was in danger. Apart from this 
tendency to paint in bold colours, Marvin rvas undoubtedly the 
greatest authority of Ms age and generation on the many and 
intricate questions connected with the opening~up by Hussia of 
the vague territory described indefinitely as Central Asia. In thoso 
matters it is well to aak how others see us. When, therefore, we 
find the be.st of Continental and Trans-Atlantic opinion confirm- 
ing this view of Marvin’s position as a writer, we may rest assured 
that there is some substantial ground for tlie claim. The Vieima 
Freie Presse and the Berlin Zeilimg gave him this pre-eminence ; 
the New York Tribune took a similar view; whilst La France 
Militaire wrotoi — “ L’occupation ricento de Merv par les Rmsses 
& provoque en Augleterre, dans les journaux pnbliques et dans 
les Chambers, une agitation tres marquee, dont Fexpression la 
mieux definie so traduit, a notre avi.s, par les ecriis de M . Charles 
Marvin, lo voyageur et I’dorivaiu, en ces questions de la plus 
undfeniable compMence.” The Russian press, in the face of the 
censor, have, a.s a rule, been discreetly silent on the merits of English 
criticism of Russian affairs, but most of Marvin’s writings were very 
widely copied throughout the Ossar’s realms whenever their nature 
permitted it. 

Charles Marvin’s early tr£iiniug peculiarly fitted him for the 
important imperial, though non-official; rdle, which he was 
afterwards destined to fill in connection with the delicate 
relations between England and Russia on the Afghan frontier. 
At the age of sixteen he accompanied his father, w’hen the 
latter was appointed to a position in Baird's great engineering 
works on the Neva. Here were constructed the engines of the 
famous but useless Popoffkas and the iTonelnd. Peter the Greats 
a number of torpedo boats and river steamers, gun carriages 
for the army and navy, cartridges, and the thousand-and-one 
munitions of war turned out from such estabiishments, Mr, 
Marvin ph'e came into contact at one time or another with most 
of the leading men in Russia; and naturally his observant and 
quick-witted son was not slow to, improve upon tlie official 
acquaintanceship thus formed. Another incident, valuable to 
his future career, was the close relations which existed between 
him and the family of Colonel Volykotf, of the Imperhil 
Cuirassiers of the Guard, who also ha,d the honour to command 
i;ho Empress’s Body-guard. Colonel Volykoff’s son and young 
Marvin were, h la mode Uxme, educated together, and spent 
several years as student companions, either living in Bt. 
Petersburg, or on the family, estates at Tamboff, or" travellinff 
.about the country. In 1875, when 21 yeans of age, Marvin 
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cfime to London to earn a living in literature, and, of course, failed, 
fc'o he took to copying for Government, and this haphazard _ choice 
of a means of livelihood determined the bent of his after hfe. _ It 
was whilst employed in the Treaty Department of the Foreign 
Office in May, 1878, that he came into possession of the famous 
Secret Treaty between Russia and England, the publication of 
which led to such an outbreak of indignation in England and 
caused exciting scenes in the Houses of Parliament. Marvin was 
not, I believe, guilty of an absolute broach of faith in giving the 
information to the Globe, but it was certainly an indiscretion, and 
ho further erred in his unsparing denunciation of Lord Salisbury 
when the latter persisted in his denial of the accuracy of the 
summary published by the newspaper. The affair reflected credit, 
upon neither Lord Salisbury nor Marvin, but it certainly gave the 
latter a decided impulse in the direction of writing upon Russia and 
the Russians. An ill-advised Government prosecution, which 
failed, caused Marvin to indulge in an equally ill-advised book, 
“ Our Public Offices,” which also failed. Having thus had the 
rough corners rubbed off by adversity, Marvin then reallyr entered 
the literary arena, and volume succeeded volume, alternating with 
the well-known yellow .pamphlets and letters to the newspapers, 
until ho had advanced himself to the front rank of his profession. 
But my present purpose is not to .write his biography. 1 have 
only given this brief slsetch of his career to demonstrate his fitness 
for arriving at sound decisions upon matters of vital interest to 
Englishmen, and especially to Englishmen in India. 

In 1880 I met Marvin at one of the well-known five o’clock 
teas given by Mr. Joseph Gowen, M. P., in the office of the 
castle Chronicle. At these light but classic repasts every one in 
the North of England oonnected with literature or the press put 
in an appearance when in Newcastle ;. and, at that time, Marvin 
had just completed a series of most interesting and remarkable 
“interviews ” with Russian political celebrities, to obtain wduoh 
Mr, Coweu had specially commissioned him to go to Russia.. 
The general oonvorsation turned upon a remark made by 
General Annonkoft’ to the effect that the A fghan frontier disimle 
would never be properly settled until Russia and England had 
jointly constructed a good railway through Afghanistan. Lord 
Hartington, in a recent speech, had laughed at the project, and 
declared the Russian Military Engineer to be “ a foolish fellow.” 
“ It is not,” said Marvin, “ General Annenkoff who is foolish, but 
the British public, in its childish treatment of Russia. 'Wliat do- 
Englishmen expect Russians to do ? Tho necessities of the ease 
compel them to constantly attack and bring into subjection the 
nomad tribes on tbeir southern and south-eastern borders. We might 


as W(3ll expooi England to leave the Punjab alone as imagine that 
Russia can resist ad rancing along the Oiiueasus, or into tho lauds 
of the Tokico Turkomans, Englishmen . cannot or will not nndor- 
si.anil this primar}' factor in Central Asian afifairs. Russia is the 
only power there enthroned, and all the little places roiuul aliouL 
ily to her like noodles to a magnot. Whethor they like it or not, 
they go. Look hero” — ‘ho went on, addressing those who were in 
his immediate circle, and placing his fingor on a map of Asiat.i;.; 
Riissiaand the adjoining countries, which was atiixed to the wall — 
in a very few years there will bo a Kuo of railway across tlio desert 
from the (Caspian to Merv, and then strotcliing u])\vardH liy iSaniar" 
khand and Boklnu-a to a junction with the Siberian Kailwny, whicli 
will follow the general direction of the gi’eat Military Road through 
Tomsk to Vladivostock, It simply remains to bo seen how long the 
stupidity of Englishmen will prevent the formation of a branch lino 
from Merv to the south, to join the Anglo-Indian lino to Herat.” 

Now, at that time, I regret to say, I regarded Mr. Marvin as 
a visionary enthusiast, and this view was shared by many who 
heard him. Rut there was something so earnest in las manlier, 
not usually so demonstrative as on this occa.sion, and there was 
such confidence in liis tone, that the words wore at once deeply 
impressed on my memory,' and ali, hough 1 have no written notes of 
the conversation, the sentence, s 1 iiavo quoted are practically 
vcvhatim et literatim, even to the exactitude of the slight verbal 
mi, stake which placed Samarlrhand before Bokhara. Ho gave it 
then as his opinion that the railway he spoko of, and which was 
actually at that moment under con.sidGration in St. Petersburg, 
would start on the eastern shore of the Caspian at Krasuovodsk, 
and turning south by tho Naptha Hills, proceed vid Oliat, on tlio 
Atrok River, behind the Kopet Dag Monnt.'dus, to Shirviin and 
Chebishti, thence travelling east to Dooshak and Merv. By tliis 
route he deemed it possible to avoid most of the fearful desert 
traversed subsequently by Qenoriil Aniiankoff’s railway (lattalions. 
Tho event of the next few mdnths gave the first signs of fulflinient 
to this I’cmarkablo prophecy. The Onal Akhal Tekke expedition 
was undertaken by Skobeioff in the latter part of .1880, and, in 
January, 1881, Cleok Tepo was carried by storm. To fiuiher tho 
progress of .stores and military equipment for the army, General 
Aunenkofi' constructed tho first 146 miles of the lines now known 
as tho Transcaspian Railway, though, as a matter of fact, Iho rails 
were of little use for tho actual purposes of tho expedition, tlie 
first, sncilon to Ki/,11 Arvat not being completed until December in 
the latter year, ktarvin was ju'oved to bo right so fur. It is true 
that the terminus of the line w.-is fixed at Oozoon Ada, in placo of 
llra,snovodsk, and the direct route across- the do, sort was taken, thins 


bringing the alignment further north than he expected ; but tho 
object was the ssune, namely, the nearest possible point to India. 
A enrions veriiication of his belief in Krasnovoclsk being the 
most suitablo starting point on the Caspian for tho lino came 
to hand otdy a few months ago in tho shape of Mr. Q-eorge 
Itobson'.s book, “Russia’s Hailway Advance into Central Asia.” 
Herein that undoubted authority on Russian affairs — ho has been for 
many years the Times' corresjjoudent in St. Petersburg — says, after 
discussing tho somewhat gigantic ])roject for diverting the waters of 
the Amu Darya to the Caspian -“A far more pressing question, 
about which there Inis been a good deal of discussion, is the advis- 
ability of transferring the starting-point of the Transcaspian Rail- 
way from Oozoon Ada to Krasuovodsk, on account of the deeper 
water and better accommodation for steamers at the latter place.” 
This proposal has now been indblinitel}’- shelved, owing to the 
great expense necessarily attendant upon such a change, but 
the fact that, after a lapse of nearly a decade, it is still thought 
worthy of debate, demonstrates . Mr. Marvin’s foresight in 
naming Krasnovodsk as tho most suitablo locality, long before 
the Russian punitive force had been formed to penetrate 
tho Merv oasis. How far, in other respects, has his scheme 
remained unfulfilled? There is nob a groat deal wanting. The 
Transcaspian line is now miles in length, and has reached Samar- 
kliand j the latest telegraphic news from Russia shows that the 
next budget will coutaiu provision for a Siberian railvraj'- ^nd 
other lines, which I will mention later on, and even the Govern- 
ment of India have advanced their rails to Ohaman, which is not so 
very far from Kandahar. > 

The development of railways in Central Asia — Russia to 
the east and south, England to tho north — contains the germ 
of the final settlement — whothor it bo pacific or othei'wise no 
man. can tell — of tho vexed qiie.stions which have haunted the 
past and present generations of Russian and English statesmen, 
and have engaged tho constant attontlon of tho military leaders of 
both countries. To this matter Marvin devoted himself coiitinually. 
Every phase of railway enterprise in either direction found him 
constantly on tho alert, and ho was quick to observe the manner in 
which the new departure altered prior condition.s. Thus, in July, 
lass, whilst treating of Russia's constant progress towards India 
by rail, lie wrote; — “If Russia asked England to extend tho 
Indian system to Herat, this would be a frank avowal of her 
relinquishment of tondtorial designs on Afghanistan. Russia is not 
likely to do this, for once her railway communications with Meshed 
are complete, she will bo able to render Herat difficult for oitlier 
Amir or Viceroy to control, unless, England wisely pushes on a 
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railway to Herat whilst Russia’s bauds are, to a certain extant, tied 
in Europe, and several links in the Moscow-Moslied line of 
conimunicatious renuiin incomplete.” Hero we have the key 
to Marvin’s English policy for the treatment of the (leutral 
Asian difficulty. If an Indian line ran into Herat, our present 
trade disputes with the Amir of Afghanistan would disappear.^ 
There would be little use in the Kabul potentate levying a duty of 
£6 on each camel-load of goods passing through the Peshawar 
Pass when the same articles could be conveyed to and from 
Kandahar, from Lahore or Quetta, for as many shillings or rupees. 

In order that the far-reaching nature of the proposal to connect 
Calais and Calcutta by rail may be thoroughly realized, I pni’poso 
to go into the matter in some detail, though it is not possible in the 
space at command to do more than merely glance at the salient 
points. M. Ferdinand de Lesseps was the first man to place on 
paper a thoroughly practical scheme for the construction of the 
entire , line. The total distance to be covered was 7,500 miles,, 
and existing European lines would be ntilized ns far as Orenburg. 
From Orenburg to Samarkhand the rails would he laid by Russia, 
and from Samarkhand to Peshawar by England. The Russians, 
who knew Central Asia, and who were acquainted with the 
commercial and political advantages sure to accrue from the 
establishment of the railway, welcomed the idea with avidity ; 
the English, who did not know Central Asia, and whoso 
acquaintance with its trade capacities was very limited indeed, 
scouted it, Hevertheless M. de Lesseps went to work, formed 
the inevitable society in Paris, and finally dospatehed a party 
of French engineers to India to survey the ground from the 
English side. When they reached tho Afglum frontier, they 
wore politely, hut firmly, told from Simla that they must go 
hack, as Lord Q-ranville was afraid that England might, by 
their action, become involved with the turbulent spirits acros.s 
the border. By this magnificent exhibition of Fabian tactics, 
■England has seemingly for ever lost her chance of gaining a 
really strong foothold in the,, great marts of Turkomimia. Next 
camo the Akhal Tekka campaigns, which caused General 
Annoukoff to throw his steel road across the desert, and, later, 
the Penjdeh incident, followed by the further progress of tho 
line^ towards the Gate of India. Tho insurmountable diffi- 
culties which led that shrewd statesman, Lord Hartington, 
to terra the Russian soldier engineer “a foolish fellow,”' 
vanished before the breath of the steam engine ; and the wild 
desert, which was to have for ever engulfed rails, stations, 
rolling-stock, a'ld telegraph wires, in one night’s storm, ha,s 
proved so far tractable that trains, run now from Oozoon Ada 



to Saniarldiaiid with as mtioli regularity as from Cannon Sfa’eet 
to Charing Cross (1 am afraid that the simile is not my own, 
and I cannot remember at the moment wlaether it should be 
credited to Marvin or some other writer, but it is forcibly 
true). But it is not the face of nature alone that has been con" 
quered. Bear how a late traveller in that district, Mr, W. T. Stead, 
describes the task which Russia lias accomplished: — ‘‘The opening 
of the Central Asian Hallway took place on Sunday, May 27th, 
1888, or, as the Russian calendar has it, on May loth. It is 
.a great feat, of which the Russians have good reason to be 
proud, w'hether regarded from the point of view of the states- 
man or the engineer. It seems but the other day that the 
tract of territory through which the railway passes was haunted 
by as fierce and untraetablo a set of man-stealers and mur- 
derers as ever plagued the w'orld. Por centuries the border- 
land betw'eon Persia and Turkistan had been the unhappy 
hnnting-groimd of wild tribes whose occupation was rapine, 
and who swept off the victims of their forays to be sold like 
, cattle in the great slave mart of Merv^ . . . . . . . . 
Por a thousand miles right into the heart of the mysterious 
Central Asian regions, the Rus.sian military engineer has thrust 
his wonder-working parallel rails ; and it is possible at this 
moment to reach the tomb of Tamerlane, in the heart of Southern 
Tartary, nine days after leaving St. Petersburg.” 

Two years ago Marvin called general attenticn to certain 
conferences between the Russian Minister of Railways, Admiral 
Possiette, and the Governor of the Caucasus, Prince Don- 
dukoff-Korsakoff, which evidently had for Iheir object .the 
extension of the Russian system into Persia and towards 
India. “In this country” (England), bo wrote, “public apathy 
is complete. Since the death of Sir William Andrew, who 
advocated the Euphrates Railway for more than quarter of 
a century, no one has concerned hinrself any further about 
that route ; and, in spite of occasional rumours, the projects of 
a railway through Asia Minor, from Constantinople to the 
Persian Gulf and India have droj^ped almost entirely into the 
background.” No such sluggishness or indifference was visible, 
ho pointed out, in the action's of the Russian authorities. 
Three separate theses wore presented to them for solution by 
the advocate of the Persian route:— how the connection 
between tlie Caucasus and Russia and the re.st of Europe was 
to bo .shortened ; secojidly, how to extend the Russo- Caucasian 
system into Persia; and, lastly^ how to bring about a junction of 
these lines witli those in the north-west of India, and thus, says 
Marvin “ defeat all rival attempts to tap tho land traffic of the 


Rast.” It was not altogether patriotia or prinloiitial nioii\-i-s wliich 
iiispirod the promoters of the Mo300w-Tsarit«ii.i-Mos]iod route. 
Jealousy of tlio immense success gained by, an 1 rmp<'i’iii,! 
favour shown to, Goneral Aniiunkolf, partly aeoomileil for 
their Koal. The Transcaspian, or, as it is more geographically 
couveniout to call it, the Central Asian lino, which aiti’aol.- 
ed so much notice, was the creation of the UnsfJau Wiir 
Department, and the civil authoritios had hail nothing wlial- 
over to do with it. The interest whioli was wont to bo centred 
in Iho Caucasus had been transferred to the olhor side of tiie 
Caspian, and something had to be done to recall tlie wander- 
ing aftoctious of the Czar, whoso passion seems to Ho In the 
territorial aggrandisement of Russia. Owing to the passive 
position of England, no complete scheme could bo formulated, 
but the rivil projectors wore at fall liberty to discuss their 
plaus, the details of which Marviu speedily placed his follow 
countrymen in possession of. With the Transcaspian route 
we are already familiar, but the alternative alignment requires 
iho reproduction of Mr. Marvin's description, which, if my 
readers will only take the trouble lo trace it out on a map,* 
will be soon recognised as iho only aotnal lain! route bctwonji 
Calais aud Calcutta, avoiding the shipmeut of passengers and 
goods across the Caspian Sea. It follows tho line selected 
by Napoleon for his cemterapkted Franco- Llussian invasion of 
India, and traverses the Caspian provinces of rersia and Ktiorassan. 
At present the railway system of Russia penetrates south as 
far ns Vladtlcavkaz, at the foot of the Caucasus range, which 
Russia would havo Hkod to tunnel long ago, but could not do so 
for want of means. To complete connection with the Transcaspian 
line, the railway is now boingoxtondod to Petrovsk, on tho western 
littoral of tho Caspian. Here the Oozooii-Ada-M.erv-l'Cand.ahar peojilo 
would stop, but the Cauoasiau people say : “ No ; avoid tlie 
passage of the Caspian by carrying the lino froiu Vladikavkaz to 
Tiflis, over tho Caucasus by way of the Dariol Pa.ss, a,nd thus not only 
secure a laud route without interruption, but also penetrate into a 
fertile country, aud form a junction with tho existing lino.s from 
Barouin aud Poti on the Black Soa to Baku on tho Caspian.” 
Peter the Great is credited with many more things than his 
apocryphal will, which has alw.ays been a sort of Sybilline scroll 
to tho Government of India, aud, among others, lie is said to ]i:i,vo 
exclaimed, after the captui’O of Baku : We havo won the key of 
the Caspian. Yonder” — pointing towards A.storabad and Herat — 
“ lies the road to India,” The main lino of the proposed railway 
need not run into Baku— -and hare I may incidentally note that, 
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in January of l-lie prosonfc yeavj formal sanction was given in St. 
FeteMbiirg for tlio coustraotiou of the VlaJiliavkaz-Titlis section, 
it would probably proceed straight to Uosht and Asterabad. Tlie re- 
mainder of tho run to Herat, vid Meshed, would be pretty plain sailing, 
whilst, an exctdlent agricultural and stock-growing country is tra- 
yer,sod in Persia and Kliorassan. Taking Oozooii Ada and Asterabad 
as two points eiinidistant from Vtoseow, on the opposing routes, 
and not I'orgetting that, before Oozoou Ada is roaohed, the Caspian 
juust be crossed by steamer tJio pro,eet3 work out ro,sp0ctively as 
follows; — ^Oozoon Ada to Askabad, 300 miles; AsSsabad to Sa- 
raklis, 200 milos; Sarauhs to Pul-i-khatim, 40 miles; Pul-i-khatun 
to Khombon, 76 miles; and Khombon to Herat, 113 miles! or a 
total of 729 mil“3. On the other hand, from Asterabad to Budjnurd 
is lb2 miles; Budjnurd to Kutchan, 66 miles; Kutohan to Meshed, 
93 miles; and Meshed to Herat, 223 miles: or a total of 564 milos. 
Marvin’s latest views on tho entire question may be summed up in 
a word. He did not believe that Hussia will just yet attempt to 
push on any line through Afghanistan to India, but that she will 
devote her energies to “ completing her own communications between 
Moscow and Merv, and establishing railway intercourse with 
Meshed.” 

When interviewed not long ago on tho prospects of the Anglo- 
Russian J unction Railway, General Annenkoff said : — 

“ It all depends upon England, an ! the construction of.a line 
through Kandahar to Herat. If that were clone, I would under- 
take to deliver the reliefs, pffioers and men, for the Indian Army 
at Kandahar in nine days after leaving London.” Of course the 
go-ahead General meant that he would perform this feat — which may 
oocnr some time when the lion lies down with tho limb — after the 
necessary links of rail on tho Russian side are finished, and this, as 
1 have already pointed out is rapidly being done. 

When it was observed that tho cost of transit would render the 
relief of the British garrison in India, via Moscow and (Jantral Asia; 
too expensive a luxury save in war time, when it might be impossible, 
he made this noteworthy reply : — ■‘•In that case your route would be tho 
Canadian Pacific, or ths Cape, not vid Suez. But why should there bc 
war. I am the best friend that England has, I assure you. Our in- 
terests in Oeutral Asia are exactly the same, and the more business 
there is done the better. There is no opposition of interest between 
tts ; for wo are so different. But we must partition Afghanistan. Of 
that there is no doubt. I had Captain Yate and Mr. Poacook 
slaying with me at Tchardjui for some days, and we discussed the 
question thoroughly. We all came to th^ same oonclusioii There 
is no other way out of it. You must take one part, and wo will 
take the other, — by amicable arrangeiuent, of course ; a quarrel is 
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out of the question.” I can well imagine Mr, Marvin regarding 
General Annenkoif as a man and a brother, had he heard 
.him deliver those sentiments. That they meet Marvin’s own 
views cannot he doubted, and had English statesmen been 
inclined to follow his advice, we should now have had a fairly firm 
grip on Bokhara and Sainarkhaufl, so that Aunenlcolf's partition 
schomo would have boon unnecessary. Marvin was over and anoji 
urging his countrymen to tnko more interest in tho affairs of our 
Northorn and Worth- Western Indian frontiers. One of the last 
public letters ho wrote, dating only a few weeks befonr his death, 
pointed out the facilities offered by Baluchistan for British enterprise 
and British capital, which were being lavished in South America 
and| elsewhere, but persistently withheld from tho latest additions 
to the Indian Empire, Engiishmon in these matters are slower 
than their neighbours, and, taking into consideration tho fact that 
they are the best and most successful colonists the world has ever 
seen, it cannot be denied in some respects that the policy 
is a good one. Besides, it must not be forgotten that, although 
Eussia has made great strides in Oontrai Asia, she has only 
given a monagorio-training as yet to the human specimens of 
JtTOi natum she found there. The nomadic tribes, it is true, are 
beginning to settle down, and whilst the ran k-.and -file still live 
in their Mnthas or tents, the Khans have commenced to build 
brick houses for their own accommodation. The I'ailways, and 
stations, and telegraph wires, with regular arrival and departure 
of trains, and frequent de.spatcli of posts, all seem to point to 
civilization, biu there is nothing behind all this. Women are still 
sold as articles of merchandise, and a very handsome wife can bo 
bought, for ;£ i 50 — rather a high price, some people might think. An 
excessive immorality prevails, rvhich is only fostered by tho llussiaas, 
and, to put it plainly, though tho dominant race can govern well, 
they do not do much to humanize or improve those subject to their 
sway. The Hon. Georoe N. Cnrzon, M. F., in his book on “Kussia 
in Central Asia in 1 880, ^ thus forcibly describes Russian policy in tho 
wide spheres of education, manners, religion, and morals: — “There 
seems to be altogether lacking that moral imjmlso which induce, s 
unsol£i,sh or Chri.stian exertion on behalf of a subject people. Broad and 
, statesman-like schemes for the material development of the country, 
tor the amelioration of the condition of the natives, for thf ir 
adaptation to a higher order of things, are either not entertained, 
or are crushed out of existence by the superior oxigoncic,s of a 
military regime. Barracks, ports, military roads, railway stations, 
post and telegraph olffcos, the necessary, adjuncts of Government, 
.abound ; hut the instUntiohS or buildings that b< speak a people’s 
progress h.avo yet to appear. Hence, -while there may exist the 
tranquillity arising from peaceful and ponoiliatory combination. 
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there is tiotthe harmony that can result only from final ooaiescenco ! . 

Hence Englishmen have little need to fear contrast between Russian 
rule h\ Tiirkomania and British rule in India : the one is powerful 
on the surface, the other has not only the semblance hut the realitj* 
of strength. - 

When the day comes that we do join the Russian rails 
at Kandahar, it will be whoUy for our benefit in commercial progress. 

The richest marts of the East-— Bokhara and Samarkhand — and the ; 

whole of the productive region lying away towards Mantclinria will , 

he, to some extent, brought within our reach, and there should be a i 
golden future for Britisli trade in that direction.” Meanwhile we 
should not forget the advanced Russian view of the question, which 
M.arvin constantly kept in the foreground. Shortly after the Penjdeh 
incident, a St. Petersburg paper put the following pertinent query; — 

“ A couple more Penjdelis and Maiwands, aud where wonlii be 
British rule in India ?” whilst the Neva, a very popular non-political • ;; 
weekly illustrated paper, when publishing a series of sketches of the 
Central Asian Railway, headed them “ On the Road to India.” 
Marvin pithily put the situation into a few sentences : “ In spite of 
all that has been written on the subject, few Englishmen have got 
as far yet as to expect that India will be joined to Europe by a 
railway in their lifetime. On the other hand, the Russians look ' « 
upon it as simply a matter of two or three years. While the British ^ 

public still mixes and muddles the vast steppes and deserts of !■ 

Turkistan and the lofty passes of the Hindu Tvliush with the short 
routes aud easy roads of the region between Merv and Quetta, the 
Russians thoroughly understand the insignificance of the Afghan 
barrier, and .are convinced that, at no distant date, the overland 
trade of India must again traverse the Caspian on it.s way to Europe.” t 

But there is another disturbing element, in addition to the ever- '! 

present thought in the Russian’s inmost breast, that some day he , 
may be enabled to pounce upon India. On tbe Afghan frontier 
there are located in command several of the most able and ambir s 

tious officers in tbe Russian service. Foremost among these is 
Colonel Alikhaiioff, who is the strongest and cleveiV ' official in 
Transcaspia. He is fully persuaded that, by tbe aid d'rv.rsia and 
Afghanistan, he can make a future for himself, and it will not be 
bis fault if the necessary disturbances in that direction are delayed 
to a period when they will be of little use to him. 

Tbe prolongation of- the Russian line io Tiflis, and its certain 
future oxtonsiou to M eshed along the route I have previously in- 
dicatod, mean that Korthern Persia has for ever pafsed under 
Russian influence. Why should not England, or rather tho 
Govorninont of India, take steps to secure Southern Persia for 
British .trade? Foremost among many eminent writers, Maryia 
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has often directed England’s gaze to Persia and the Karun river, 
tlio iiistorj of which must always be bound up with the i’ccoi'vis of 
Knssiaanl England in Oontral Asia, Hero there is a magniiicent 
field for our coininercial enterprise if we stir before it is too late, 
and nerve the Persians to resciia themselves and llieir lino country 
Irom tho fate which they seem to regard as inevitable, that of be* 
coming a Russian province. This, again, opens np a wide arena 
for argumentative comment, but I must now briefly deal with what 
I regard as tlie last phase of MarviiPs connection with Oentral 
Asia, namely, tlie Ureat Siberian Railway. 

Like the line to Samavkhani, which was speedily decided 
upon, the Clzar did not take long to consider when the pro ject of 
connecting European Uussia with Vladivostock in Eastern Siberia 
was broached. Although it me.aut the oonstruotiou of a railway 
4,000 miles in length, and the espenditure of about 40 millions 
sterling, the Ozar briefly wrote five years ago at the top of a 
despatch to his ministers, “Let a rail Wily be built across Siberia-^- 
the shortest possible.” But Russia is not rich, so she had to wait 
from ISflfl until 1801 before any genuine attempt could be made 
to put the (Jzar's mandate into force. At present the Russian 
lines extend to ifijni Novgorod, famous for its fair, and thence the 
■ traveller goes by steamer down the River Volga and up the River 
Kama to the town of Perm. Joiniug the Hue again, a run is made 
across the Ural mountains through Ekaterinburg to Tiiirain, From 
this point ths groat internal river navigation of Siberia begins, and 
steamers carry the traveller l,8'J0 miles further, to Toinfii, thus in 
a circuitous mauuor following the lino of tho ImkhL, or post road, 
the Via Dolorosa of modern years, along which so many thousand 
political convicts have ini.ssod to tho hop6lo.ssnoss and void of Siberia. 

- There is a sontheru route via Orenburg, but it is not much used. 

Tho GIroat Russian, Pacific Railway, howovor, will run about 
midway between these linos. The section from Samara, on the 
Volga, tho starting-point, to Ufa in tho Urals, has already bot n 
laid, and runs through a boautifnl conutrj^. Marvin not long since 
indulged in a prophecy concerning thi.s x'ailway, in aiinjilifieation of 
that which 1 heard him utter in Newcastle, lie said : — “ Tho absolute 
ronto throughout has not yot been decided upon in all its details, 
but the following are the points beliovod to be favourable — Ola, 
Zlalaoust, Tcholialj, Kurgan, tho southern part of the Islioin district, 
Omsk, Tomsk, Lake Biiikal (landing stage), tho upper course of the 
Oldura or Ura, the Upper Amoor gold-fields, the middle part of 
tho River Zoy, Central Bureia, Little Khingan, Khabarovka ou the 
Amoor, the Ussuri Valley, and Vladivostook.” 'Clio official plans 
have not, so far as i am aware, been publisbed, though Reuter 
rooeatly telegraphed that tlje construction of tlie lino would this 
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year bo actually unrlertakon; but, when they flo appear, it will be of 
iiiuch interest to note how far Marvin was correct in his forecast, 
lie very iii)tly describes this line as “between Bt. P(;ter.sbuv5t- and 
Pekin.” it is in fact designed to tap the inland trade of China 
on the one hand ; whilst, on the other, it oousolidatos the Russian 
grip on the Pacific littoral. The year ISfiS has l^een fixed upon by 
Marvin as the date which will see this last and greatest of Russia’s 
works accomjilishcd. A.ndthen . — nous verronsce qve nous i;e>'roii.i. 
Russia find (Janada will become near neighbours, and furl, her com- 
plioitlious may ensue. Marvin, however, gave it .as his hitost and 
most matured opinion that, in the lamentable event of a war between 
England ;iud Russia, the real scone of action will bo tiie Heliiiund, 
and it is to the progress of our “ hereditary foe ” in that direction 
that we should pay mo.st attention. It is not within the .scope of 
the present article to iiKpiire what has been done, or is under con- 
templation, by the Government of India and the Home authorities 
to arm against the evil day, should it ever arrive, when the British 
and Muscovite armies will meet at the gates of Heriit, Nor can 1 
branch off into discussion of tho great services rendered by the 
departed journalist to trade cirole.s by his admirable judgment upon 
the mineral oil supplies of Cauadii, the Caspian, Burma, and Balu- 
chistan. I have endeavoured to jot down, in a cursory manner, I 
fear, some few impressions of tho great light thrown upon the 
erstwhile darkest portion of Asia by one who thoroughly understood 
the inauy problems ho uudertook to elucidate. Though only in the 
fuU_ vigour of manhood when stricken down, Marvin had already 
achieved much. Ho had toiled hard and disinterestedly,- ever 
holding the advantage of England before his eyes, and a place can- 
not bo denied him among the honoured list of Britons who have 
served their countiy well and faithfully. 
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